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CHAPTER XX. 


EXPLANATIONS AND FORE- 
SHADOWINGS., 


THE very evening of the revelation 
and the scene at Lady Judith’s, 
Atheling hastened to visit Robert 
May. He was impatient to com- 
pare notes with the one friend of 
Isolind’s mother who appeared to 
be still above the ground, or, at 
least, was accessible to ordinary 
eyes. The place was easily found 
—although even Judge Atheling, 
mentally oppressed as he was, could 
not help wondering at the strange 
aspect of isolation and _ solitude 
which seemed to belong to the 
quaint old house and garden. 
‘This is the kind of place,’ said 
the Judge to himself with a half- 
melancholy, half-humorous shake 
of the head, ‘where a sad secret 
seems the right thing to talk about.’ 
May soon presented himself, still 
in the old velvet coat; and the 
Judge was made acquainted with 
* Tessy,’ to whom he was very polite 
in his old-fashioned way, address- 
ing her as ‘ Ma’am.’ 
In a few moments Robert May 
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and Atheling were walking up and 
down the neat old garden, and had 
plunged into the subject which 
brought them together. Atheling 
walked with his great shoulders 
stooping, his hands behind his back, 
his face puckering and working, 
but no word escaping his lips, 
while May talked, unless when he 
felt himself compelled to ask a 
question in order to keep the track 
of the story. May told him in 
rapid words—eloquent by virtue 
of their clearness, their sincerity, 
and their emotion—the facts of 
Agnes Revington’s unhappy life. 
He spoke of her husband, of her life 
before marriage, of her early love 
for Charles Scarlett, of Charles 
Scarlett’s father having set himself 
utterly against the match, and of 
Agnes herself renouncing it, be- 
cause she feared to bring her lover 
into a bitter quarrel with the father 
who adored him. Then he told 
how Thomas Thynne Dysart be- 
came, in his wild selfish way, a 
lover of Agnes ; and how her father 
urged the match—being dazzled by 
Dysart’s talents and position ; and 
how all went wrong from that time 
cc 
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forth. May assumed that Charles 
Scarlett, since he could not marry 
for love, thought he could be con- 
tented with marrying for ambition ; 
and so married the beautiful aristo- 
cratic Lady Judith. It was well 
known that they did not live to- 
gether on very affectionate terms ; 
but people in Belgravia don’t much 
heed that sort of thing. Dysart 
began soon to treat his wife ill. 
Himself the most profligate of men, 
he was wild with jealousy of her. 
Undoubtedly he knew of her love 
for Scarlett before he married her ; 
but after marriage the thought be- 
came hateful to him. Shocking 
stories of his conduct to his wife 
began to float about the world. At 
last came the night of scandal. 
The most rising man in the House 
of Commons disappeared from the 
world ; ‘and at the same moment,’ 
added May, ‘the purest woman in 
England.’ 

‘You don’t believe the two went 
together?’ Atheling asked. 

‘I am convinced Agnes Reving- 
ton never defiled her soul.’ 

‘Evidences look terribly against 
them both,’ said the Judge, shaking 
his head. ‘ And, my good sir, what 
about Scarlett’s own letter —the 
letter to his wife ? 

‘Mr. Atheling, suppose anybody 
came and told you that the girl 
you brought up as your daughter 
had committed some crime or some 
base action, would it matter to you 
what evidence he brought ? Should 
you not feel convinced that two 
words from her lips would clear 
up the whole thing ?” 

‘Why, certainly—of course I 
should.’ 

‘But why?” 

‘Why! Because I know her. I 
know it isn’t in her to do anything 
wrong.’ 

‘Just so. Mr. Atheling, I knew 
Agnes Revington, and I know she 
couldn’t do wrong. Don’t let. us 
waste our time on impossible con- 
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jectures. Take it from me that 
Agnes Revington fled not more to 
save herself from her husband than 
to save the man she loved from 
temptation and danger.’ 

‘And to save herself perhaps, 
poor thing,’ said the Judge in a 
low tone. ‘A woman may be the 
best in the world, Mr. May, and 
yet know that she isn’t made of 
stone or hammered iron. I begin 
to go with you. But why would 
she never have taken any steps to 
clear the fame and the birth of her 
baby—her innocent baby ?” 

*Your tale tells me that, Mr. 
Atheling. She died on her way to 
some place of safety. Since I heard 
you tell your chapter of the history, 
the whole grows clear as light to 
me. Now, before I give you my 
conjecture—my conviction rather 
—tell me again all you know.’ 

Atheling had not much to tell. 
In the milder opening weeks of 
the early summer of 1853, his wife 
and he were making an expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains. The 
plains west of the Missouri, or, in- 
deed, even of the Mississippi, were 
then a region rarely explored, save 
by the passing of the emigrant 
trains. At one of the forts and 
mail-stations the Athelings found 
that a small party which had passed 
had been compelled to leave be- 
hind them a dying woman and a 
child. The woman, it appeared, 
had had money enough, and had 
paid liberally for being allowed to 
accompany the party and have their 
protection. She said she was going 
to seek her brother, who had settled 
somewhere among the Wahsatch- 
Mountain valleys, far to the west 
of the Rocky range. But she be- 
came weak and sick; she could 
not go on; and nothing could be 
done better than to leave her in 
charge of the wife and daughter of 
one of the men at the station. Just 
as the Athelings arrived she died. 
‘Their hearts yearned to the child, 
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and they took her and adopted 
her. They saw the mother buried, 
and that was all. None knew her 
name. She had no papers or let- 
ters. The Athelings left their name 
with the people at the station and 
the fort—where, indeed, Atheling 
was already well known. They ad- 
vertised in New York and Western 
papers in vain. No one ever in- 
quired after mother or child. The 
sage grass of the prairie covered 
the mother; the child was now 
Isolind Atheling. 

‘So it was thus, then, you died, 
Agnes?” murmured poor May to 
himself. ‘Thus was your grave 
made— far away from any heart 
that knew or loved you—in the 
desert, where now no eye can ever 
trace out your last resting-place ! 
So much beauty and grace and 
goodness, so much love and truth ; 
and this is the end! Mr. Atheling, 
I don’t ask you to excuse my weak- 
ness. Sir, that was the only woman 
I ever loved.’ 

Atheling put his arm round May’s 
shoulders in his ungainly, tender—. 
unspeakably tender—way, and then 
withdrew it gently, and made no 
other answer. 

‘Now, Mr. Atheling,’ May resum- 
ed, apparently gathering strength, 
‘this is the way in which I read 
this sad story. Agnes Revington 
once had a brother—her only bro- 
ther—some years older than her- 
self. He was somewhat eccentric 
in character, and he had led a wild 
life in his youth; he had brought 
some trouble on his father, and 
misery on at least one other per- 
son. This was long before Agnes’s 
marriage. He became suddenly 
stricken with a deep and stern 
penitence after he had stood by a 
certain deathbed—never mind his 
story—and he left this country to 
bury himself, as he told his father, 
in solitude and gloom for ever. 
Advice and appeal were thrown 
away on him—for good or ill they 


always were useless with him—and 
he disappeared. He never wrote 
to any one but his sister, who dearly 
loved him, and whom he loved, and 
to her only at the longest intervals. 
I don’t know whether he ever told 
her where he had buried himself; 
but I always heard vague reports 
that he was living a kind of hermit 
life far away beyond the borders 
of civilisation in your American 
desert. For twenty years and more 
I have never heard even his name 
mentioned. I was not in the way 
of meeting poor Agnes much. But 
I am now as certain as of my own 
existence that the distracted de- 
spairing woman went out to seek 
him, to place herself and her child 
under his protection, and there to 
vindicate her own character and 
clear the future of her daughter 
from stain or cloud. Mr. Atheling, 
I see it all: Agnes Revington fell 
dead on the road to her brother's 
protection.’ 

* Had she, then, no friends here ?’ 

‘None, sir, except this one’ (and 
May pointed to himself), ‘whose in- 
terference would have been worse 
than useless, and that one other 
whom she died to avoid. What 
friends could she have? Her father 
died, her mother was long dead, 
and her scoundrel husband allowed 
no one to come near her. I dare- 
say she was only too glad to keep 
back in the darkness. She was 
too proud to display her sufferings. 
No, sir; she had no friends. If 
you knew England better, Mr. 
Atheling, you would know that 
one of the privileges of a bad hus- 
band is to decree that his wife shall 
have no friends. In this country, 
Mr. Atheling, a man’s wife is his 
own ; let him treat her as he will, 
no one shall dare to befriend her.’ 

May was growing wildly excited 
as he spoke. 

‘Well, well,’ said Mr. Atheling, 
‘things are growing better now, I 
believe ; but I daresay they were 
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bad enough at that time. You don’t 
know whether this poor creature 
had found out where her brother 
was living ?’ 

‘I know nothing about it ; but I 
think it likely enough that, even if 
she did not, she would have made 
a wild plunge, in the hope or faith 
of finding him.’ 

‘True enough, true enough ; it’s 
just the thing a woman would do. 
You don’t know whether the brother 
is living yet ?” 

‘As I said, I have not even heard 
his name breathed for more than 
twenty years.’ 

‘ How about Scarlett? Do you 
suppose that he went to America ?” 

‘Certainly not. Se must have 
gone to America knowing that he 
was not going there. That to me 
is clear and obvious. She went to 
America to find her brother and to 
be lost to Scarlett’ 

‘But Scarlett certainly believed 
that she was going with Azm ? 

‘ Perhaps it may be; I can’t quite 
account. Who can tell what Scar- 
lett’s letter really said, or how far 
his wife in her frenzy may have mis- 
understood it 

‘Frenzy or no frenzy,’ said the 
Judge again, shaking his head, 
* Lady Judith Scarlett seems to me 
the coolest and most self-contained 
woman I ever saw; I doubt if she 
would make a mistake of a comma. 
But no matter, that’s not much to 
the purpose; and I want not to 
argue, Mr. May, but to be con- 
vinced, if I can.’ 

‘Suppose that, seeing no other 
way of escape—suppose, O God! 
that she, doubting even her own 
strength, allowed Scarlett to think 
that she would yield to his appeal 
—merely to gain time for escape, 
and to save herselfand him. Is 
that impossible—is that unlikely ?’ 

‘ Not impossible, certainly ; not 
even perhaps quite unlikely ; but 
yet—’ 

‘Mr. Atheling, in this case any- 
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thing is possible, anything is likely, 
but that Agnes Revington became 
the mistress of any man. Don't 
look down on me as a weak old 
dreamer and romantic fool; but be- 
lieve me that I know the nature I 
am talking of, and take that from 
me as a fact to begin with. Your 
Isolind is the daughter of a woman 
as pure as herself.’ 

‘Mr. May,’ said Atheling, sud- 
denly stopping in his walk, and lay- 
ing one hand on each shoulder of 
his companion, ‘when I cease to 
believe in the possibilities of human 
nature and of woman’s virtue, I 
shall cease to believe in everything 
—heaven and God and everything. 
Iam with you in this affair, and I’m 
ready to believe that your theory is 
the true one, and will come to be 
proved so. Butit isn’t enough that 
you and I believe it, Mr. May. 
That would go for not much with 
the world; it wouldn’t enable my 
darling Isolind to hold up her head 
and be no more ashamed. The 
memory of her mother must be 
cleared somehow by more distinct 
procf. There may be one man still 
living in the world who can do it; 
and that man is Scarlett.’ 

‘ Andat last,’ exclaimed May, ‘I 
have come on some proof of his ex- 
istence !’ 

*Youhave! Good heavens, can 
it be? Why, this is the rarest of 
good fortune ! 

‘I have! That is why I hasten- 
ed to-day to see Lady Judith Scar- 
lett ; I thought she ought to know, 
if she had not heard already. Look 
here, look here ? 

With trembling hands May pull- 
ed from his pocket the Zymes news- 
paper, a copy several weeks old. 

‘Look at that’ May exclaimed, 
folding the paper so that a certain 
marked advertisement came under 
Atheling’s eye. ‘Read ¢hat/ IfI 
had only seen it before! But I 
hardly ever read the papers; I 
shouldn’t have seen that but that 
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I promised to draw up an advertise- 
ment for tuition fora poor girl, and 
I looked in the Zimes to see how 
such things were done ; and think 
how I started when I saw ¢hat /’ 
This was what Atheling read : 


*To my DauGcuarter, A. S.—Fear 
not; I live, and will appear at the 
fitting time. ‘Trust meanwhile to 
the one devoted friend you have 
found. Through him we shall 
meet. cae 


Atheling studied this mystic scrap 
over and over again, with anything 
but an appearance of satisfaction. 
Then he looked at May, who was 
gazing upwards with brightening 
eyes. 

‘That don’t amount to much, 
Mr. May,’ said the old lawyer sadly. 

‘Good heavens, Mr. Atheling! 
is it not as clear as light? Are not 
those Charles Scarlett’s initials— 
are not those his daughter’s initials? 
Is it not plainly a message from 
him to her?’ 

Atheling read the lines again. 

‘ Did your friend,’ he asked quiet- 
ly, ‘your friend Mr. Scarlett, ever 
write for the Wew- York Ledger ? 

‘How, sir?—I don’t under- 
stand— 

‘Well, what’s your great penny 
romancist here?. The London Jour- 
na or the Family Herald? Was 
Mr. Scarlett in the habit of contri- 
buting much to either of these 
periodicals ?” 

‘Mr. Atheling, I don’t under- 
stand you ; I don’t like levity. It 
—it surprises me at such a time 
and on such a subject.’ 

‘Forgive me. Mr. May, I am 
as much in earnest about all this as 
you can be. But, my dear sir, I 
don’t know much about the ways 
of your English aristocracy, it is 
true; but I saw Mr. Scarlett and 
heard him speak, and I'm an old 
lawyer, and it surprises we that you 

an think a man like Scarlett ever 
penned that advertisement” 


‘Why not? 

‘Why not! Don’t you see it’s 
all in the regular dime-romance— 
I mean penny-romance —sort of 
style? Take my word for it, Mr. 
May, Scarlett never wrote a word 
of that, 

May looked quite dashed and dis- 
concerted. 

‘Then, Mr. Atheling, in heav- 
en’s name, who did write it ?’ 

‘Ay, just so. That becomes 
very important question. Some- 
body is in the game evidently— 
somebody is looking over the cards 
—that you and I don’t know of? 

‘Somebody directed by Scarlett?’ 

*O no, I think not. Why should 
he act in that roundabout sort ot 
way? Why shouldn't he write to 
his daughter right away —or to you, 
his old friend—or to his lawyers ?’ 

‘True, true; I never thought of 
all that. Iam a muddle-headed old 
fool sometimes, Mr. Atheling. No- 
thing could be less like Scarlett 
than such a way of notifying his ex- 
istence. But yet there is the adver- 
tisement ; it must have been put in 
the paper by somebody who knows 
all about Scarlett.’ 

‘Why, no, Mr. May. 
read it so, at all.’ 

‘You don’t read it—how?’ 

‘I take it that whatever the thing 
means, and if it isn’t merely ; 
chance coincidence of initials, it 
was put there by somebody who 
knows nothing about Scarlett. I 
think what strikes me as an unlike- 
ly thing for Scarlett to do, me who 
only saw him once, would never be 
done by anybody who knew him. 
If we were betting men, Mr. May, 
I would even bet you a trifle the 
person who wrote that thing be- 
lieves Scarlett to be dead, or at 
least out of any possible chance of 
ever hearing anything about this 
advertisement. It is worth looking 
into, and I'll try to hunt it up. Do 
you know, I think the point of the 
thing is all in that clause about 
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trusting to the devoted friend, and 
so on. Don’t you see, Codlin’s the 
friend, and not Short? Take my 
word for it, it was Codlin who wrote 
that !’ 

*Codlin! I don’t follow you, 
Mr. Atheling. Who is Codlin? 

Robert May never read modern 
novels, and knew no more about 
little Nell and Short and Codlin 
than Goethe’s Hermann did about 
Pamina and Tamino. Moreover, 
the Judge’s ways puzzled him ; the 
tone of humorous levity jarred on 
his nerves. On the other hand, 
Atheling was now somewhat dis- 
posed to undervalue May’s judg- 
ment, and to attach little import- 
ance to his convictions of Agnes 
Dysart’s innocence. The advertise- 
ment in the 7/mes was, to Atheling, 
so obviously either a reference to 
some quite different business and 
people ora trick of some kind, that 
he could not believe the man whom 
it deceived could have much in- 
sight into any character. Therein, 
however, he was wrong. May was 
peculiarly qualified by nature to 
understand to the depths a soul like 
that of Agnes Dysart ; but the least 
little morsel of deceit or conceal- 
ment was too much for him. Even 
the simple humour of Atheling left 
him behind. He failed to see that 
Atheling was as profoundly in earn- 
est as himself, because Atheling 
now and then put things in an odd 
sort of phraseology which savoured 
of levity. 

Atheling did not wait to explain 
who was Codlin and who was Short, 
and how they came to be mixed up 
in Scarlett’s affairs. He took a note 
of the advertisement and its date ; 
he left with May the address which 
would find him on the Continent; 
and they parted with mutual pro- 
mises to write in case of anything 
coming to the knowledge of either 
which seemed worth communicat- 
ing. 


Next day, when Atheling had 
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bestowed his family at Forest-hill, 
he went to a London lawyer whom 
he knew, and instructed him to en- 
deavour to find out the author of 
the advertisement. It might, of 
course, have no relation whatever 
to Mr. Scarlett and his daughter. 
Still, Atheling thought it had; and 
he had even formed in his own 
mind a shrewd suspicion as to the 
identity of the Codlin, not Short, 
who was to be trusted as the de- 
voted friend of poor Alexia. 

When Atheling saw Angelo that 
evening, other thoughts occupied 
him, and, carried away by Angelo’s 
passionate entreaties and his own 
sympathies, he forgot to say any- 
thing about the advertisement, al- 
though he had fully intended to call 
the young man’s attention to it, and 
take his opinion. 

‘I will speak to him to-night 
about it,’ said Atheling to himself, 
‘when he comes.’ 

But, as we know, Angelo did not 
come, and the Athelings left Eng- 
land and heard nothing of him. 

The whole course of this story 
would have been changed if Angelo 
‘had seen Isolind that night. Not 
a single being, perhaps, now hold- 
ing a prominent place in these 
pages, whose destiny will not prove 
to have been profoundly affected 
by the chance or mishap which pre- 
vented Angelo from entering the 
garden where the woman he loved 
was to be found. 

Angelo was early at the rendez- 
vous. The garden belonging to the 
house where the Athelings lodged 
was the third inward from a little 
road or lane that ran off the high- 
way. The wall of the outer garden 
was not very high, and Angelo saw 
little difficulty in quietly climbing 
over it, and getting through the gar- 
dens intervening between him and 
Isolind. There was only a faint 
young moon, he heard no voices in 
any of the gardens, and he hoped 
to make his transit unobserved. 
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But he did not know that the 
outer garden belonged to a furious 
naturalist, who cultivated ferns and 
dahlias and tulips with all the pas- 
sionate devotion of idleness. He 
did not know that this naturalist 
had lately had some of his choicest 
roots and flowers stolen, and had 
vainly applied to the police (on 
principle, without giving them any 
stimulating half-crown), and had 
therefore resolved at last to mount 
guard himself over his property, 
armed with an air-gun of his own im- 
proved construction. Our sage had 
watched some nights in vain; but 
this unhappy night he had not long 
mounted his place of observation 
when he saw in the dim light the 
head and shoulders of a man rising 
over his wall. Another moment, 


and the figure was seated on the 
wall; another, and it would have 
dropped into the garden; but the 
naturalist took aim and fired, and 
Angelo Volney uttered a short 
sharp groan, and swayed for an in- 


stant on the wall, tried to keep his 
place and look round for his assail- 
ant, and then fell heavily back into 
the lane, with two swan-shot in his 
shoulder. 

In a moment Angelo scrambled 
to his feet and found that his head 
seemed spinning round, and that 
his shoulder, at first benumbed, was 
now in an agony of pain. Thewhole 
meaning of the situation flashed up- 
on him at once; he knew he had 
been taken for a robber, and fired 
upon accordingly ; he thought the 
hurt was not very grave, and his 
one uppermost desire was to get 
away, so that Isolind might know 
nothing of the unhappy accident, 
and might be spared all alarm. He 
had, for the time, no thought but 
this—to get away, that she might 
not know, that she might not have 
added to her other troubles some 
fear and grief for him. Therefore 
he rose to his feet and staggered 
and ran like a wounded felon who 
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strives to drag his life away at any 
pain from the pursuit of avenging 
justice. 

He dragged himselfalong through 
several neighbouring streets, not 
knowing or heeding whither he 
went, and feeling his strength give 
way more and more every moment. 
At last a sickening sensation came 
over him, his forehead and brow 
were wet with a cold perspiration, 
strange sounds rang in his ears, 
the stars seemed reeling in the sky, 
and he fell senseless. 

Meanwhile the naturalist had 
rushed out to capture, not the rob- 
ber, but the local policeman on 
duty, to drag him to the spot, and 
convince him, by the sight of the 
plunderer’s fallen body, that the 
complaints about the stolen roots 
were not unfounded. But when the 
officer of justice was captured the 
robber had escaped, and thus only 
a renewed and strengthened official 
scepticism rewarded the naturalist 
for his heroic pains. 

Another policeman, however, 
found poor Angelo lying, and at 
first assumed that he was drunk— 
a policeman’s natural and ready ex- 
planation of everything. Then ob- 
serving that, drunk or sober, the 
prostrate man was certainly wound- 
ed, he had him conveyed to the 
nearest hospital, and there poor An- 
gelo lay for several days, and would 
not tell his name, lest the story 
should reach the ears of the Athel- 
ings or of Lady Judith. The wound 
he had received did not, however, 
amount to anything serious. While 
he lay still almost insensible the 
naturalist came to see him, brought 
by the captured policeman, the one 
who had not found Angelo. The 
naturalist of course could not pre- 
tend to identify the alleged robber, 
whom he had only seen as a dark 
form against the faint moonlight ; 
but the policeman, who sometimes 
did duty at the Crystal Palace, at 
once recognised Angelo from hav- 
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ing seen him frequently there with 
Lady Judith and Alexia. 

‘I say,’ he whispered to the phi- 
losopher, ‘are you sure that’s the 
man you hit?” 

‘To the best of my belief.’ 

‘Never mind your belief, sir,’ said 
the stern policeman, imitating the 
style of a criminal lawyer whom he 
much admired. ‘Is that the man, 
yes or no?” 

‘Well, I only saw him in the dark, 
and I couldn’t undertake to swear ; 
but it must be he ; it can’t be any- 
body else.’ 

*Can’t it? Very good! Wait 
till he comes to hisself, and won’t 
there be a row in the building! I 
say, my man, you’ve been and done 
it this time. Do you know who 
you’ve been a-shooting of?” 

‘I’ve been defending my pro- 
perty against a robber.’ 

‘No, you haven’t. This here gen- 
tleman ain’t no robber. It is Lady 
Judith Scarlett’s stepson. I know 
him as well as I know my own in- 
spector, and she’s daughter of the 
Earl of Coryden, and they’re among 
the proudest lot in all London. She’s 
a bitter pill, I fancy; and if they 
don’t make you jump about, call 
mea Dutchman. I wouldn’t be in 
your shoes for a trifle.’ 

‘ But what the devil then brought 
him over my wall ?” 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure; but it 
wasn’t to steal cabbages and dan- 
delions, you may take your affidavit. 
Perhaps there was some pretty girl 
in one of the gardens—these young 
swells are always after something 
in that line. Anyhow, I think if I 
was you, I’d say nothing about the 
business. You'll be only too lucky 
if you get off scot-free.’ 

The poor naturalist took the 
semi-official advice, and held his 
tongue. He began to think the po- 
liceman’s conjecture as to the mo- 
tive of the visit paid by ‘ Lady Ju- 
dith Scarlett’s stepson’ must be 
correct ; and as he had himself no 
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wife or daughter, or even pretty 
housemaid, to attract daring gal- 
lants, he owed the intruder no ill- 
will, and was only too happy to be 
out of the whole affair. 

The policeman was for some time 
in doubt whether it would be more 
profitable to him to go at once and 
tell the great Belgravian lady of her 
*stepson’s’ mishap, or to keep the 
matter secret and go for a bribe for 
his discretion from the young man. 
Finally he decided on the latter 
course ; to go to Lady Judith with 
an unpleasant story might beget ill- 
will, not reward. So when Angelo 
was recovering, the policeman told 
him how he had made the discovery 
and kept it secret, and Angelo was 
glad to pay him a reward out of his 
small stock of sovereigns. 

Angelo explained his wound as 
accidental—which in one sense it 
was—and the medical officers of 
the hospital pressed no inquiries. 
In a very few days he was well and 
free ; but Isolind and the Athelings 
were gone. 

He wrote a letter to Atheling ex- 
plaining all, and enclosed one for 
Isolind, in which he utterly and 
passionately refused to accept her 
farewell ; declared that he would 
never give her up in life or in death ; 
and announced that he was going 
at once to the United States, to make 
a free career for himself, as she first 
advised him to do, in order that he 
might be able honestly to claim her. 
He wrote full of love and passion, 
and pathos and hope. ‘The letters 
he addressed to the care of Bowles 
Brothers of Paris, the famous bank- 
ers and agents who keep the gates 
of the paradise for good Americans. 
In their recording leaveshe assumed 
the name of Atheling would be some 
time found. 

Also he wrote a letter of loving 
and brotherly farewell to Alexia, and 
a few lines of grateful devotion and 
good-bye to Lady Judith, and then 
he seemed to have closed that vo- 
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lume of his life for ever. Quietly 
and unnoticed he left London. He 
had never had many friends, and 
those whom he knew he now care- 
fully avoided. As he got into a 
third - class carriage at Euston - 
square to reach Liverpool, whence 
he was to sail, it seemed to him as 
if an earthquake had swallowed up 
all his old life and the people whom 
it enclosed, and that he was alone 
in the world. He could hardly have 
started to seek his fortune more 
slenderly provided and in more 
humble case even if Lady Judith’s 
door had never opened to him that 
night when he crouched upon its 
threshold. 

‘O Eric, my love,’ exclaimed 
Alexia Walraven that same even- 
ing when the poet’s curls and grace- 
ful form returned to her little draw- 
ing-room at Richmond, ‘I have 
such shocking news! Mamma and 
Angelo have quarrelled, and he has 
left her, and now he’s gone to Ame- 
rica to seek his fortune !’ 

‘Glad of it, I am sure,’ was the 
poet’s sympathetic answer. 

‘Glad of it—O my Eric! 


Why 
glad that poor Angelo should be 


driven out into the world? And 
now I suppose that American girl 
will never marry him.’ 

‘If he is gone, all the better for 
us, dear. Besides, / never liked 
him. I think he was a presuming 
cad. Why should he think of that 
splendid American girl? Wasn't 
he a beggar-boy or something of the 
kind ?” 

Alexia looked curiously and won- 
deringly at her husband. Was it 
really he who talked in this kind of 
way, and talked of Angelo, who was 
so dear to her? She felt a chill 
steal over her, and involuntarily she 
crept up to the poet and put her 
arm round his neck, to satisfy her- 
self that she still had her own Eric. 
Her arm, however, disarranged the 
locks of her own Eric, and the poet 
therefore quickly set free his neck 
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and his curls from the soft seizure 
which he had not solicited. 

Yes,’ he went on, ‘I call it quite 
a good thing for us that the fellow 
is gone. I say, Alexia, is there any 
chance of Lady Judith becoming 
reconciled to him again ?” 

Alexia shook her head. 

‘Not unless he made some fear- 
ful submission, which he will never 
do; for he is sure to be in the right 
and mammaaltogether inthe wrong. 
I knew it would come to this—I 
told Angelo so long ago—and I 
used to say I would laugh and be 
glad when it came ; but now I don’t 
feel at all inclined to laugh, and I 
am very sorry for Angelo. I must 
have been a very dreadful creature 
in those days, Eric—because I was 
unhappy, and no one loved me. 
Now I am better, because you love 
me, Eric.’ 

‘Then she won't take this fellow 
back ? 

‘Angelo! in a tone of remon- 
strance. 

‘Yes; she won’t open her arms, 
and that sort of thing ?” 

‘Dear Eric, you don’t yet know 
mamma. She never forgives.’ 

Eric got up and moved uneasily 
about the room. 

* Good God, Alexia,’ he said fret- 
fully at last, ‘you don’t really mean 
that you think your mother will not 
be reconciled with ws ? 

‘Indeed I do. She never will; 
never, though our summers to such 
length of years should come as the 
many-wintered crow, and so on: 
don’t you remember Tennyson ?” 

* Talk sense, please, Alexia.’ 

‘If I can, love. She never will, 
then, unless we go on our bended 
knees and humble ourselves, and 
perhaps. not even then.’ 

‘ Hadn’t we better do it ? 

‘Do what, my Eric ?” 

‘Humble ourselves, as you like 
to call it. We had better humour 
her, Alexia.’ 


‘Not I, dear. I'd rather starve. 
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I have done nothing to be ashamed 
of. Why should I humble myself? 
I am very proud and happy. We 
can live without our gracious mo- 
ther’s pardon. I don’t believe in 
parental blessings.’ 

‘I wish to heaven, Alexia, you 
would talk sense. How do you 
propose that we shall live ?” 

‘Is Providence, then, so very 
busy feeding the young ravens that 
no time can be spared for our 
young ravening appetites ?” 

‘IT have seme work to do, Alexia, 
and I expect one or two fellows 
out here to-night. I had better go 
and write. I should have liked to 
talk with you a little first; but you 
are in no mood for reasonable con- 
versation, and I am in no mood 
for nonsense.’ 

Alexia looked up, quite bewil- 
dered and alarmed. 

‘ My darling Eric, don’t go away 
and leave me alone—I have been 
alone all day; or let me go with 
you into your study, and I will 


promise not to disturb you, or even 


to ask you a question. Stay with 
me and I'll talk sensibly—I will 
indeed. ‘I can—I know I can; it 
was only the excitement of your 
coming home which made me go 
on in such a way.’ 

She clung fondly to the poet’s 
arm. She was torn by a quite new 
sensation of positive terror — the 
dread of Eric’s being angry and 
punishing her by leaving her with- 
out his companionship. The idea 
of Eric’s being tired of her had not 
yet arisen ever so dimly in her agi- 
tated mind. 

But Eric was vexed and out of 
humour, and weary of her ways, 
and terribly afraid that he had 
made a complete mistake; and it 
relieved him to punish her and 
make her unhappy. He coldly put 
her away, and when the poor child 
began to cry, he was greatly grati- 
fied. It gave him much pleasure 
to see her cry and to note how 
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genuine were the tears. Walraven 
always liked to see women weep- 
ing on his account, it was so grati- 
fying a tribute to his power. But 
in this case it was specially sooth- 
ing and flattering. Here was the 
granddaughter of an earl, the girl 
whom her mother had found utter- 
ly unmanageable, now humbled to 
the dust and dissolved in tears be- 
cause he was angry with her. And 
he was angry with her, and she 
ought to be punished. So he let 
the little thing cry her fill, and he 
looked on and enjoyed the sight, 
until he thought it was time to show 
his power and supremacy in an- 
other way, by pardoning and re- 
storing her. Then he was kind to 
her, and took her in his arms and 
dried her tears. But it was long 
before Alexia’s convulsive and chok- 
ing sobs were wholly stifled, and at 
the end she bore his pardon and 
his petting, rather than snatched at 
it or was gladdened by it. In fact, 
Alexia had had quite a new sensa- 
tion, and could not yet wholly un- 
derstand it; could by no means 
guess whither it might be tending 
with her. 

All that night the girl had her 
sleep haunted and made hideous 
by wild frightful dreams—the kind 
of dreams that used to visit her 
pillow when she slept alone, but 
which had vanished in her early 
weeks of marriage and of happi- 
ness. She dreamed of ghosts and 
dead bodies and frightful fiends ; 
of demons that urged on people to 
do murder. She dreamed that she 
was clinging with her hands to the 
edge of an awful precipice, and 
that she cried to Eric for help, and 
that he came and busied himself 
in smilingly endeavouring to un- 
loose the clutch of her fingers, that 
she might fall and be crushed. She 
dreamed that Eric was trying to 
kill her with her own dagger, and 
that her mother looked on and 
smiled a cold contemptuous smile. 
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She dreamed at last that Eric him- 
self lay bleeding and dead at her 
feet, and then she gave a wild 
scream and awoke. She was alone; 
Eric had not yet come to bed. He 
loved to sit up late and read. He 


was an independent creature in all 
his movements, and hated to be 
constrained by regular hours and 
habits ; and Alexia commonly now 
passed half the night alone. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CERTAIN PEOPLE FALL OUT. 


TREMENDOUS excitement in Wall- 
street, New York. Excitement too, 
hardly less great, in Chestnut-street, 
Philadelphia, and in Montgomery- 
street, San Francisco. An auda- 
cious speculation, nay, rather an 
outrageous gambling-plot, having 
its focus of conspiracy at New York, 
had suddenly burst into shivers, 
carrying unheard-of commercial 
and financial destruction along 
with it. The plot had been of the 
boldest and subtlest nature. It 
had worn on the face of it an as- 
tonishingly deceptive appearance of 
innocence and of legitimate opera- 
tion; and men had been drawn into 
it who beyond all doubt had never 
comprehended its full scope. Had 
the plot succeeded, it would have 
placed at one coup the whole of 
the railway share-market and the 
whole of the gold-market literally 
in the hands and the power of a 
small cabal and clique of utterly 
unprincipled and reckless opera- 
tors, who might then have enriched 
themselves simply as they pleased, 
and beggared whom they would. 
New York is not easily shocked or 
alarmed in the matter of financial 
speculations; but it did almost 
literally and universally shudder 
over the discovery of this. It was 
SO audacious, so tremendous, so 
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incredible, so impossible ; and yet 
it went so very near to success. 
Discovered and frustrated as it 
was, the very frustration yet in- 
volved wide and ghastly ruin ; and 
even those who were not ruined 
trembled and groaned over the 
dangers they had passed, and the 
fearful approach to success which 
the scheme had made. Why, peo- 
ple declared to each other in won- 
der and affright, if the thing had 
had only half an hour, just half an 
hour, more of secrecy, it must have 
succeeded ! Wall-street simmered, 
fumed, foamed, roared, and swore 
for six-and-thirty tumultuous hours. 
There was more banging of doors, 
crashing of glass, flinging down of 
hats, and tearing open of neck- 
cloths than ever had been known 
before in the neighbourhood of 
Trinity Church, Broadway. The 
newspapers brought out fresh edi- 
tions and fuller particulars every 
ten minutes. The little riotous imps 
of journalism, the stormy petrels of 
civil and political commotion and 
disaster, the New-York newsboys 
(the New-York newsboy is a good 
deal more amusing, original, and 
grotesque than the Paris gamin), 
were never done yelling, ‘ Here’s 
yer extra edition ; more news from 
Wall-street !! The excitement in 
the City of London on the famous 
Black Friday some four or five 
years ago was not nearly so stormy 
or so eccentric in its turbulence as 
that which raged and raved along 
and around Wall-street. The swel- 
tering policemen made no effort to 
check the boisterous overflow of the 
commotion, but resigned the cor- 
ners and sidewalks of Wall-street 
completely into the occupancy of 
the shouting crowd. Excited groups 
ran from office to office, from door 
to door, up steps and down steps, 
almost every one open-throated and 
perspiring, and everybody talking 
wildly to everybody he met. The 
drivers of the Broadway ‘ stages’ or 
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omnibuses, rumbling from far ‘ up 
town’ to the Battery, as they shel- 
tered themselves from the glaring 
sunlight under gigantic yellow um- 
brellas fixed upright in their box- 
seats, craned their necks while they 
jolted past Wall-street, in the hope 
of catching some sort of knowledge 
of how things were going. Dainty 
little ladies, as, shimmering in all 
colours, they danced in and out of 
the stages in their high-heeled boots 
and with bundles of silk trussed up 
on their backs, or rather on the 
dorsal region below their waists, 
to facilitate the requisite ‘Grecian 
bend’— even they had eyes and 
ears for what was going on, and 
caught the wonder, alarm, and ex- 
citement of the hour. ‘The stranger 
from England, who, ignorant of the 
state of affairs, happened, as he de- 
scended the lower part of Broad- 
way, to glance into Wall - street, 
would probably have conjectured 
at first that an extemporaneous 
prize-fight was delighting the popu- 
lation of that quarter, and that the 
police of course were conveniently 
out of the way. 

Wall-street is as to its functions 
the Lombard - street or Thread- 
needle-street of New York. In ap- 
pearance it looks like Old Broad- 
street, with a dash of Gracechurch- 
street and a distant suggestion of 
the region of Wapping Old Stairs. 
There is a sort of turbulent and 
boisterous horse -play about its 
gravest and most practical opera- 
tions which distinguishes it cheer- 
fully from Lombard-street or the 
Place de la Bourse. The younger 
financiers in especial are apt to 
blend with the spirit of business 
an occasional gleam ofa frolicsome 
temperament, like that which among 
the old lawyers of Edinburgh used 
to find its relief in the pastime of 
High Jinks. Therefore, when Wall- 
street writhed with passion or con- 
torted itself in despair, there was 
a certain element of the grotesque 
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and even of the comic made mani- 
fest in the passion or the despair 
which did not relieve the mono- 
tony of emotional vehemence in the 
neighbourhood of Lombard-street, 
London, on the famous Black Fri- 
day already mentioned. Likewise, 
there was some personal and dan- 
gerous ferocity now and then ap- 
parent in Wall-street, which found 
no vent in its London compeer; 
and at one period of the crisis 
there was ominous talk, not to be 
despised as mere empty threats, of 
executing summury justice on the 
principal ringleaders of the plot 
which had so nearly succeeded, 
and which even in its failure had 
brought down so widespread a 
ruin. 

But who were the ringleaders ? 
Foremost and most ostentatious 
was, or rather had been, Mr. Ches- 
terfield Jocelyn. In all the early 
stages of the work, Jocelyn had 
made himself so very conspicuous 
as the prime mover, that people 
began to doubt the reality of the 
position he so boldly assumed, and 
to suspect that there must be yet 
more powerful movers in the back- 
ground, who did not choose to be 
publicly known. Jocelyn’s gran- 
deur and ostentation were as tre- 
mendous as his cool composure or 
his magnificent get-up. His shirt- 
front, his diamond-studs, his white 
waistcoat, his gossamer summer 
clothes, were perfection. He smok- 
ed unnumbered cigars; he made 
no end of jokes. Fora long time 
the real drift of the financial game 
was not fully apparent. Wall-street 
thought it a bold piece of adven- 
ture, and wondered who were really 
in with Jocelyn, but was not aghast. 
At last, however, the reality of the 
enterprise became apparent; and 
horrified Wall-street was not able 
then and there to grapple with the 
difficulty. When this point became 
reached, the complete success of 
the conspiracy would depend only 
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on two things: the timely bringing 
up to Jocelyn’s aid of certain finan- 
cial reserves on which he counted 
for a final grand charge along the 
whole line ; and the inactivity of 
the Government. The latter power, 
if made acquainted prematurely 
with the real drift of the scheme, 
might interfere by throwing its fi- 
nancial resources and potentialities 
into the scale on behalf of dis- 
tracted Wall-street. But Jocelyn 
believed care had been amply taken 
on his side in both matters; and 
he awaited the crisis with compo- 
sure and confidence. 

‘ Half an hour more,’ he thought, 
‘and I am a millionaire, and I will 
go to live in Paris!’ 

But soon he began to grow anxi- 
ous; his lips were compressed ; 
his eye wandered. He kept up his 
jaunty, defiant, zxsouciant manner 
well enough; but his mind was 
misgiving him. The financial re- 
serves were not coming up, and 
the crisis was awful. Where, where 
were old Blucher-Verpool and his 
Prussians? Worse than that, omi- 
nous rumours began to float about 
that the Government at Washing- 
ton had had its eyes suddenly open- 
ed, and had telegraphed to its a- 
gents in New York to intervene. 
Big drops of perspiration stood on 
Jocelyn’s forehead ; he clenched his 
cigar fiercely between his teeth, and 
thrust his hands into his pockets, 
that the quivering of the fat ring- 
laden fingers might not be seen. 

Yet a little, and it became evi- 
dent to every one that the Govern- 
ment had taken the field: while to 
Jocelyn, who kept close account 
of time and chances, it was equally 
clear that the scheme must have 
been prematurely disclosed to the 
Government by one of the parties 
to the enterprise. And Verpool’s 
reserves did not come up. 

None knew so well as Jocelyn 
did that the crisis was now over, 
and the whole plot a failure. Wall- 
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street was still in feverish and fran- 
tic excitement and alarm when 
Jocelyn knew to a dead certainty 
that the last of his hopes was gone; 
that his enterprise, so long in pre- 
paration, so daringly projected, so 
skilfully planned, was a mere heap 
of ruins. The one contingency on 
which alone he had never count- 
ed had come to pass ; the scheme 
had evidently been abandoned, be- 
trayed, denounced to the Govern- 
ment by one of its leading pro- 
moters. Jocelyn well appreciated 
the difference between success and 
failure in the financial operations 
of Wall-street. He knew that he 
had by no means taken much 
trouble to steer clear of the crimi- 
nal law; for he had counted on 
success, and he knew well that 
were he only successful, the very 
men whom he had ruined would 
have a kind of admiration for him, 
and that no legal machinery would 
prevail, or even try to prevail, 
against him. But if he should fail, 
and bring ruin, as he must do, to 
so many in his failure, then indeed 
he would be a mark for every 
hand, and public opinion, in Wall- 
street at least, would equally ap- 
plaud the judge who sentenced 
him to a dozen years of imprison- 
ment, or the angry enemy who 
blew his brains out, or the mob 
who lynched him at the nearest 
lamp-post. An Ottoman pasha sent 
to lead the imperial forces against 
an enemy has hardly so much per- 
sonal stake in the issue of success 
or failure as a daring gambler in 
the financial market of New York. 

Jocelyn drank iced draughts and 
smoked cigars in vain. He could 
not keep his composure. His lips 
were dry, and he was constantly 
striving to moisten them with a 
tongue hardly less parched. The 
game was over. Hundreds of men 
were ruined by him, and he too 
was ruined. Eyes began to look 
desperately at him ; fierce tongues 
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swore at him. The crowd and the 
confusion were yet so great that 
he, the leader of the mischief, was 
hardly isolated enough to be in 
much apparent danger. What he 
feared was, that when the mere 
excitement of the battle was over, 
passion and despair would have 
time to turn on him. As he en- 
deavoured to make his way out of 
the press, he jostled against a man 
whom he had deceived and be- 
guiled into the enterprise and ruin- 
ed; and this man, recognising him 
with a yell and an oath, seized 
Jocelyn by the throat, tearing off 
his gorgeous cravat, and sending his 
diamond pin glittering and clink- 
ing under the heels of the crowd. 
The man seemed endeavouring to 
strangle Jocelyn, who struggled 
and gasped ; and the impulse once 
given to violence seemed likely to 
have terrible results; for several 
other men clung round Jocelyn, 
and dragged him hither and thither, 
and cursed him and struck at him, 
and raised wild cries of lynching 
him then and there. But some of 
the police charged manfully and 
dragged him out; and indeed, the 
density of the crowd, and the still 
unrelaxed tension of the crisis, were 
in his favour, and he was carried 
away, with purple bruised face and 
torn clothes, out of the tumult, and 
put into a carriage, and driven up 
town. By the time he had reached 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, he was as 
safe from turbulence and in as se- 
rene an atmosphere as though he 
were pacing the cloisters ofa sanctu- 
ary. 
The Fifth Avenue Hotel happen- 
ed just then to be his temporary 
home ; and he hastened to his bed- 
room, and as quickly as he could, 
removed orconcealed the evidences 
of the late struggle. Then he rang 
the bell, and ordered up some 
champagne and ice, and sat down 
to think things over. 
He was ruined, to begin with. 
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He had many times undergone 
something like ruin before, but 
never aught so comprehensive and 
complete as this. Atheling’s money, 
Mrs. Braxton’s money, every dollar 
the poor /rotégée of John Bunyan 
could lay her fat hands upon, the 
money of scores of other persons 
less imnocent, had gone in the 
general crash. Everywhere around 
him now he must look to find un- 
relenting enemies. Things did not 
show half so dark and dangerous 
when first he came a fugitive to 
the United States; and then the 
new career was all before him, and 
he was fifteen years younger than 
now. Ruin, utter ruin, was now 
his doom. 

Yet it was not this which was 
uppermost in his thoughts. His 
whole mind and soul were filled 
with fury by the conviction that 
he had been juggled with, thrown 
over, betrayed. Only Verpool could 
have done the trick. Verpool had 
seen the way to a more safe and 
profitable stroke by throwing up 
the game and betraying his part- 
ner; and Verpool had sold him 
accordingly. 

Evening came on, and Jocelyn 
left the hotel. In New York, and 
in one or two other cities where 
he had many occupations and ac- 
quaintances, Jocelyn kept a quiet 
little room or two in some house 
in a leading street, where he could 
at once work and think and ob- 
serve undisturbed. Such a little 
retreat he had in Broadway—two 
small rooms in a huge house, which 
was on the ground-floor a furrier’s 
store, and which had bonnet-sellers, 
linen-collar-sellers, medical prac- 
titioners of dubious character, 
and various other inmates located 
through the upper ranges of cham- 
bers. Jocelyn’s rooms were not 
occupied in his own name, but in 
that of a clerk who hardly ever 
went there, unless when he was 
bidden expressly to do so. Jocelyn 
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always had a key, and went there 
and let himself in when he so 
pleased. He made appointments 
and received visitors there whom 
it would not always be convenient 
to receive at one of the hotels. 
Like a man who knew what he 
was about, he had established this 
retreat in the most crowded part 
of Broadway. Nobody’s attention 
would be much aroused by the 
sight of Chesterfield Jocelyn enter- 
ing or issuing from a door in Broad- 
way a dozen times a day, if such 
a thing were to occur ; but his ap- 
pearance even once in some parti- 
cularly secluded place would be 
almost sure to set somebody’s sus- 
picion or curiosity on the watch. 
Of course many of Jocelyn’s per- 
sonal acquaintances were in tke 
secret of the little rooms. The ac- 
quaintances who visited him there 
were generally well dressed; but 
even of the very best dressed a- 
mong them it would have been 
safe to say, without fear of offence, 
that they were ‘no gentlemen.’ 
They did not pretend to be. They 
professed to be ladies ; but in their 
pleasant confidential hours with 
their friends, they laid aside even 
that profession as wearisome and 
superfluous to sustain. 

To this retreat, then, went Ches- 
terfield Jocelyn on the evening of 
his defeat. It was a beautiful even- 
ing of early summer, and the spring 
had been somewhat late, and peo- 
ple had hardly yet begun to think 
of fleeing from New York; and so 
Broadway was still crowded with 
mere promenaders. In the bright 
pure light it looked quite a pictur- 
esque street; and Jocelyn could 
see from the door of the house he 
was now entering clear up to Grace 
Church at the one end, or down to 
Trinity Church, close by the scene 
ofhis defeat, at the other. Jocelyn 
had had to make his way through 
a dense double stream of promen- 
aders—ladies for the most part, 
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dressed in radiant silks and tissues, 
such as in soberer Europe no wo- 
man ever exhibits except in a draw- 
ing-room or a ball-room. He had 
chosen to walk in the hope that 
the walk might compose him ; but 
he only found his heat of fierce 
passion inflamed and aggravated 
anew by every group of pretty 
dainty obstacles which barred his 
progress. 

But he reached his den at last, 
and opened the window and sat 
there and smoked. He allowed as 
little of his face and form to appear 
as well might be; but he kept a 
keen eye to the pavement in front 
of the entrance of a great hotel 
just underneath. For this was the 
hotel which Verpool frequented 
when in town; and Jocelyn had 
ascertained that Verpool was ex- 
pected there that evening. Assum- 
ing the treason of his accomplice, 
it looked a likely part of Verpool’s 
plan—the very thing indeed he 
would probably do—to select that 
very day for quietly travelling to 
New York, in order that the world 
might see his ignorance of, or his 
indifference to, the whole afiair. A 
conspirator would surely take care 
to arrive in time to help or watch 
the plot, or else he would keep 
away altogether. Jocelyn was con- 
vinced that Verpool’s quietly arriv- 
ing on the evening of the fatal day 
was only another evidence of the 
sinister and deliberate purpose 
which had prevented him from ar- 
riving on the morning of that day, 
or of the day before. 

He had not very long to wait in 
expectation. Presently a ‘stage’ or 
omnibus came slowly jolting and 
staggering up Broadway (a New- 
York stage always staggers, as if it 
were toiling through a freshly- 
ploughed field). It halted before 
the door of the hotel, and Mr. Ver- 
pool came out of it. Mr. Verpool 
had never in his life taken a car- 
riage where a stage or street-car 
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would enable him to perform the 
journey. He descended from the 
stage, holding a shabby old carpet- 
bag in one hand ; and he shambled 
into the hotel. 

Jocelyn gave a snarl of ferocious 
anger and exultation, and descend- 
ed into the street. 

He sauntered, with as much ap- 
pearance of jaunty ease as he could 
assume, into the office of the hotel, 
where his presence created just 
then a little sensation among the 
resplendent clerks, who had even- 
ing editions of the papers in their 
hands ; and he ascertained the 
number of Verpool’s room, declin- 
ing to give any one the trouble of 
showing it to him. 

Verpool had hardly had time to 
settle himself in his room. He 
had just opened his carpet-bag, 
which contained a greater quantity 
of papers and documents than of 
wearing-apparel. He was busily 
sorting the papers when Jocelyn 
entered without knocking. Ver- 
pool started, very slightly, but yet 
perceptibly. 

‘How d’ye do, Jocelyn? how's 
your health, sir?’ was his greeting, 
and he held out slowly and dubi- 
ously one skinny claw. 

Jocelyn swaggered towards him 
with fierce and frowning eyebrows. 
On entering the room, Jocelyn 
had glanced eagerly at the lock of 
the door; but the key was not in 
it, and the door had no bolt. 

Verpool saw the movement, 
partly understood it, and chuckled 
to himself. 

‘Who betrayed us? exclaimed 
Jocelyn ; ‘was it you ? 

‘What d’ye mean, Jocelyn? Is 
it true that the thing’s busted? I 
heard something of it now in the 
stage? Have you got any of the 
evening papers ? 

‘Dry up with all that damned 
nonsense. Don’t think you are 
dealing with a fool.’ 

‘Wall, you don’t seem to have 
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been extry smart in fixing this bu- 
siness, Jocelyn ; that I will say.’ 

‘You old swindler, you have sold 
me and the whole thing at Wash- 
ington! Don’t attempt to deny it 
—lI see it now in your very eyes. 
Fool and ass that I was to trust to 
a scoundrel like you ? 

‘Wall, I don’t know about all 
that. You see, Jocelyn, you should 
have trusted out-and-out, or not at 
all. Half-measure don’t run no 
chance with me. You are just too 
smart by half, Jocelyn ; and I saw 
right through you, that’s all. I had 
my suspicions roused, you see, and 
then I found out, quick as a flash, 
that you were trying to grind your 
own axe, and going back on me; 
and then I thought it was every 
one for himself, you know. Hope 
you haven’t lost much, anyhow.’ 

‘Lost, damn you, lost—every- 
thing! I’m ruined; and you—I 
swear you are well rewarded for 
your treachery ! 

‘Rewarded! O, nary red cent ; 
but I guess I’ve saved myself, that’s 
about it. But I say, Jocelyn’— 
and Verpool looked at his accom- 
plice with an expression of genuine 
curiosity—‘ you don’t really mean 
to say you have lost everything? 
Why, how cussed badly you must 
have managed !’ 

‘So badly, Verpool, that I don’t 
much care how things go for the 
rest of my time, and that I will 
have one scrap of revenge, at least, 
whatever comes next.’ 

‘What d’ye mean? what—d’ye 
mean? Keep off—keep off, or I'll 
call for help! You wouldn’t mur- 
der an old man! O, O? 

A choking gurgling sound only 
was heard as his farther utterance 
of complaint ; for Jocelyn had flung 
himself with all his weight on Ver- 
pool, forced him to the ground, 
and griping his throat with one 
hand, struck him savagely about 
the head with the other. With 2 
cunning which all his ferocity and 
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passion did not banish, Jocelyn had 
refrained from flinging his victim 
roughly to the ground, so as to 
make a noise. He rather laid than 
flung him down, keeping from the 
first a tight hold upon his throat, 
so that the unfortunate captive 
could not scream. A savage light 
flamed in Jocelyn’s eyes, and all 
the ferocious wolf-like passion of 
the man’s nature—the furious pas- 
sion which had throughout his life 
been his conquering foe, triumph- 
ing at last over every resolve and 
plan formed by craft and selfish- 
ness—seemed to find delight in the 
work which engaged him. That 
work appeared as if deliberately 
meant to be nothing short of the 
murder of Verpool. Jocelyn, while 
he struck him again and again with 
remorseless force on the head and 
face, still kept tight hold of his 
throat, and shook his victim to and 
fro as a wolf worries his prey. 

In the fierce joy of his revenge, 
he did not hear a light tap at the 
door. Then the door was sud- 
denly opened, and a man looked 
in—rushed in, and flung himself 
on Jocelyn. 

The new-comer was young and 
strong, and Jocelyn was fat, scant 
of breath, and pretty nearly spent 
by his unwonted exercise. The 
intruder dragged Jocelyn from his 
prey, and forced him to the other 
end of the room; then he lifted 
poor old Verpool on to the bed, 
opened his necktie, and dashed 
water in his face. All this time 
not a word was spoken. 

Then the young man said in a 
low tone, ‘For shame, to attack 
one so old as he is! Would you 
murder the poor old man ?” 

And he moved towards the bell- 
handle, as if to summon help. 

Jocelyn interposed. He now 
perfectly recognised the intruder 
(who, in his surprise and in the 
growing dusk, had not recognised 
him), and he ‘at once assumed his 
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customary manner of florid assur- 
ance. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to ring 
the bell, Mr. Volney. You'll find 
that our venerable friend Verpool 
would prefer for himself that our 
little dispute should not be made 
public. He is not destined to go 
to the devil this time. Tell him, 
with my compliments, that he owes 
his wretched and detestable exist- 
ence to you; for I should most 
certainly have consecrated him to 
the infernal gods. He is not so 
old as you think, my dear Volney; 
he is very little older than I am, 
and I was merely inflicting the pun- 
ishment he well deserves. It is a 
principle of law, you know, that 
malice supplies age in the case of 
the young—supplies youth’s de- 
ficiency in responsibility. I think 
it should also be held to perform 
the corresponding service for age. 
No, don't trouble yourself to ring 
the bell. If your friend Verpool 
desires to prosecute me at law, he 
can do so; but he won't. He'll 
think himself well off as it is.’ 

Volney, uncertain how to act, 
still kept near the bell-handle, and 
between Jocelyn and the door, 
when Verpool himself slowly open- 
ed his eyes, groaned, shuddered, 
and said in a low half-choking tone, 

‘Let him go, let him go! As 
Daniel Webster said, I still live 
and I don’t want this here thing 
talked about anyhow ; and let him 
go.’ 

‘You hear, my dear Volney? 
The wisdom of age, you observe, 
even in its somewhat confused mo- 
ments, rebukes the precipitateness 
of youth. Verpool, you owe your 
life to this young fellow ; and per- 
haps, on the whole, I am not sorry 
that he came in time. A pitiful 
wretch like you is not worth a gen- 
tleman’s risking his neck-for. Good- 
evening, Mr. Volney. You have 
just come from Europe, I presume ? 
How are Lady Judith Scarlett and 
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my excellent friends the Athelings ? 
I was wreaking the honest Judge’s 
wrongs as well as my own when 
you interfered. And, above all, 
how is our sweet young friend Iso- 
lind ?” 

‘O, O! groaned Verpool; ‘ain’t 
he gone yet?” : 

‘You must leave the room at 
once, Mr. Jocelyn,’ said Angelo, 
leaving the groaning man, and 
sternly approaching his punisher. 

‘Thanks ; I shall linger only 
one moment.’ 

Stepping quickly aside, he ap- 
proached the bed and took a mo- 
ment’s glance at Verpool—a glance 
hideously expressive of satisfaction 
at the bruised and wounded face. 

‘Poor consolation there, after 
all,’ he said, ‘for the ruin he has 
brought on me. I ought to have 
killed the scoundrel, though the 
devil came between us. But even 
that is better than nothing, and the 
rest may come some day.’ 

Then Chesterfield Jocelyn swag- 
gered out, closed the door care- 
fully behind him, and disappeared 
from the sight of Angelo, of Ver- 
pool, and of New York. Verpool 
and New York never saw him more ; 
but Angelo and he met again. 

‘I feel very bad,’ groaned the 
wretch on the bed. ‘I guess I'd 
have been dead, Mr. Volney, only 
for you. That’s a desperate fellow, 
Jocelyn, but he’s a fool, and he’s 
dead-beat now; and I guess I’ve 
about fixed him. How lucky you 
came in time! I’m much obliged 
to you, and I'll prove it. Now 
send one of the niggers for a doc- 
tor, won’t you? I must be able to 
get down town to-morrow, anyhow.’ 

This was Angelo’s first adven- 
ture on his return to New York, 
and it proved somewhat important 
to him. He had been in town a 
few days; had already seen Ver- 
pool, who gave him some encour- 
agement, and told him to come 
and see him this very evening. 
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When Verpool arrived in the hotel, 
he paused a moment at the office 
to say he expected a young man 
whom he was likely to employ, and 
that if he came, he was to go up to 
Verpool’s room ‘right away.’ This 
was a piece of Verpool’s cunning: 
an appointment that evening with 
an insignificant young foreigner 
looking for employment would 
seem the kind of thing most un- 
likely to be made by anybody 
deeply interested in the events of 
the day. So Verpool took special 
pains to be loud and clear, and 
even garrulous, in his directions at 
the office; and probably his cau- 
tion saved his life. Otherwise the 
clerks would surely never have al- 
lowed an unimportant stranger to 
disturb a conference between two 
such persons as Mr. Verpool and 
Chesterfield Jocelyn, and the latter 
would have had his will. 

Next day, and for days after, 
New York still simmered and 
seethed with Wall-street’s commo- 
tion. Ruin was abroad. Of the 
many victims, public curiosity was 
specially active about Judge Athel- 
ing; for his name had been used 
everywhere, and without contra- 
diction, by Chesterfield Jocelyn, 
as one of the decoying agencies in 
the enterprise ; and yet people re- 
fused to believe him a party to the 
plot. Mrs. Braxton went about 
everywhere dissolved in tears, and 
denouncing Jocelyn as having plun- 
dered and beggared her, which was 
but the truth. Other victims were 
more guilty and almost as gull- 
able; some few were wholly in- 
nocent. Many raved of venge- 
ance by law or by weapon. There 
was much suspicion of Verpool, 
who, however, went about un- 
moved, albeit with a bruised face, 
which was reported to be the re- 
sult of a railway accident ; and he 
did not boast, as he might have 
done, that he had ‘busted’ the 
whole scheme. Public wrath had 
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to content itself without a victim ; 
for nearly all who appeared to have 
been Jocelyn’s intimates or allies 
were already ruined, and Jocelyn 
himself was gone. 

The news of the New-York ca- 
lamities and giant frauds reached 
Europe, and even created a sen- 
sation there, although old Europe 
in general takes rather more inter- 
est in the affairs of Dahomey than 
in those of America. The news 
reached the ears of Lady Judith, 
who had taken her bitter spirit and 
her wounded heart to Rome, and 
was enduring there the society of 
her parents. She heard that Athel- 
ing was ruined, and in her cold 
way she was sorry for it, and she 
tried to pity the girl to whom the 
ruin of her adopted father would 
be another blow; but she could 
not pity her, and she told herself 
that heaven had ordained the visit- 
ation on the children of the pa- 
rents’ sin. The news, be sure, tra- 
velled fast to the ears of Atheling, 
then living quietly and hidden 
away in a Styrian village with his 
wife and Isolind. He could not 
tell how much of truth was in the 
report of his ruin; he did not yet 
clearly know how far Jocelyn might 
have pledged his name, his means, 
and his credit. But he resolved to 
go back to New York at once, and 
face the storm, do his best to clear 
himself of the moral iniquity of the 
transaction, and to the full extent 
of his means make good any losses 
he had been made the instrument 
of inflicting on others. He would 
not take his wife and Isolind with 
him ; he positively insisted on go- 
ing alone. So he left the two sad 
women and went his way, and the 
letters of Angelo Volney never 
reached them. As Isolind wan- 
dered through Styrian roads and 
hills, in the long dreary monoto- 
nous summer evenings, with good 
querulous Mrs. Atheling clinging 
to her arm and chattering at her 
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ear, it seemed to her, even as it 
had lately seemed to Angelo, that 
some earthquake had swallowed 
up all her old life and her hopes, 
and those she most dearly loved, 
and left her purposeless in the 
world, and alone. 

So the weeks and months went 
on, and the sun shone and the rain 
rained upon the just and the un- 
just, and new adventures came to 
Angelo Volney, and fresh fears and 
pangs and fever-fits to poor Alexia, 
wife of Eric Walraven, and the old 
monotony of suffering clung to Lady 
Judith and to Isolind, but could no 
more break the pure and gentle 
spirit of the girl than it could yet 
bend the proud nature of the wo- 
man. Against woman’s unselfish 
devotion and woman’s egotistic 
pride the stars in their courses 
sometimes seem to war in vain. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ANGELO’S NEW LIFE INTRODUCES A 
NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

‘On the shore of a vast and land- 
locked harbour, with islands of 
which some are rugged, bold, and 
rocky, stands one of the young 
giant cities of the world. It is a 
city whose houses seem indeed to 
have been literally built on sand ; 
a city climbing up the sides of 
sand-hills, overlooked and girt and 
crowned by sand-hills; a city the 
colour of dust and ashes; a sum- 
merless, winterless city, where men 
and even women have no seasons 
of change in the substance of gar- 
ments ; where you may wear furs, 
if you like them, in July or in De- 
cember. Nature has given a mo- 
notony of climate to the region, 
and the young city has added its 
dusty monotony of colour. Three 
days out of four a dull mist hangs 
over the city, and over so much of 
the bay as seems to come within 
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its shadow. Half an hour of steam 
or sail will bring you indeed to 
shores and valleys and villages 
which seem to be steeped in an 
unfading sunlight, and to glow in 
all the gorgeousness of unwithering 
flowers. Only a few miles to drive, 
and you reach one of the most 
wonderful and delightful stretches 
of soft sandy beach to be found in 
the world, with a sunny silvery 
ocean rolling in, gentle in the very 
majesty of its strength; and you 
see close to the shore the huge 
rocks rising from the waters, where- 
on a countless army of restless, 
romping seals is perpetually clam- 
bering and basking. 

But if this city be monotonous 
in its colour, and seem as though 
it were built in sport by some 
Brobdingnagian Boffin along the 
sides of some of his vastest and 
most arid mounds of dust, it is any- 
thing but monotonous in the life 
that foams along its streets. One 
or two of its broad and busy 
thoroughfares remind you of New 
York by day; but when you pass 
through the same streets at night 
there is something in the aspect 
and condition of things, in the noisy 
unrestrained gaiety, in the glittering 
singing-saloons, and supper-rooms, 
and drinking-cellars, which sends 
a thrill through the wandering Bri- 
ton’s manly heart, for he almost 
fancies that he is once more in the 
Strand, London. But day or night 
there are figures and groups to be 
seen here which are not often dis- 
cernible in London or New York. 
Here in this busy commercial street, 
with its great banks and bullion- 
dealers, its dainty bonnets and 
shimmering silks, its long-visaged 
eager business men in their stove- 
pipe hats, observe what strange 
companions are brought together. 
Look at that reckless rider in the 
broad sombrero and Mexican stir- 
rups; he seems as if he ought to 
be only found in Captain Mayne 
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Reid’s novels, and yet he is quite 
at home here galloping among 
hackney- coaches and omnibuses 
and the inevitable street-car of 
American civilisation. That miser- 
able, shivering, beggarly group of 
copper-coloured women and chil- 
dren, with black ropy hair, and 
clad in robes that look like filthy 
old matting—that group lounging 
outside the windows of a bank, or 
a newspaper-office, or a telegraph- 
office—these are Digger Indians, 
lowest, meanest, most stupid, shift- 
less, helpless, of all the Indian race. 
Lo, every other man you meet is a 
blue-gowned and pig-tailed Chinese. 
Turn right out of one of the greatest 
commercial thoroughfares, and you 
step into Pekin—at least, you come 
into a quarter as entirely Chinese 
as any part of Pekin itself well can 
be. Leave the Chinese, and the 
Indians, and the Mexican, and the 
Negro (and bear in mind, pray, that 
the city is ruled by none of these, 
nor even by the keen New England- 
ers and other lordly Americans who 
came there and made it; but by 
pushing and versatile Pat from Ire- 
land, whose appearance it is not 
necessary to describe) — leave all 
these, and if you want a little more 
variety, just follow this great lead- 
ing thoroughfare a little up the hill. 
Only a little way, not far at all; 
and, lo, the banks and the bullion- 
stores and the mantua-makers and 
theatres and newspaper-offices are 
gone, and you have gaudy-looking 
houses of a sort of villa pattern on 
either side, and the doorsteps and 
windows ofthese houses swarm with 
painted women, who flaunt their 
tawdry finery and their startling 
naked bosoms in the face of busy 
day. These are the Christian daugh- 
ters of folly, please to understand. 
Turn to the right, down one of 
those lanes, so narrow that a cart 
could hardly get in, and you pass 
through a double row of little 
houses over-populated by their Chi- 
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nese sisters, equally coarse, equally 
brazen, equally painted and re- 
pulsive, but by no means equally 
naked. In one street, and in a walk 
of five minutes, you can see the 
solid wealth of London, the eager 
rushing commerce of New York, the 
Chinese tailor of Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp, the Mexican cav- 
alier, the Indian of the plains, the 
rowdy whom Seven Dials or the old 
Five Points might be proud to own, 
and the half-naked harlots whom 
even Hamburg and Antwerp keep 
in a back slum, but who here enjoy 
all the privileges of free exhibition 
in the open street and in the glare 
of day. Convert the hills of Rome 
into dustheaps, and plant them a- 
round the harbour of Queenstown ; 
crowd on their sides a city made 
up indiscriminately of the Strand, 
Broadway, Wapping, Donnybrook, 
Hong Kong, Denver, Vera Cruz, 
and Hamburg; and you may create 
in your mind’s eye something like 
an adequate picture of San Fran- 
cisco. 

It was in San Francisco that An- 
gelo Volney made what may be 
called his new start in life. Mr. 
Verpool had at present several min- 
ing speculations in his mind, of 
which San Francisco would be the 
appropriate headquarters and start- 
ing-point, He proposed to employ 
Angelo as a sort of peripatetic pri- 
vate secretary—if one can be a 
secretary who travels without his 
principal. He expected to make 
Angelo useful as much by virtue of 
what he did not know as of what 
he did know. The young man’s 
ignorance of the principles of Ame- 
rican speculation would, as Verpool 
believed, render him a pliant and 
willing agent in the forwarding of 
enterprises to which, if he fully 
understood their meaning, he might 
have been scrupulous enough to 
object. On the other hand, Ange- 
lo’s positive knowledge of geology, 
of chemistry, and especially of the 
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assaying of metals, was very con- 
siderable and remarkable; he spoke 
three or four European languages 
quite fluently, and could have learn- 
ed to talk almost any language in 
a few weeks ; he was very quick, 
intelligent, and energetic ; and hav- 
ing long acted as secretary to one 
of the most methodical women in 
the world, he was precise, punctual, 
and business-like in his ways. 

Mr. Verpool possessed, as Joce- 
lyn once told him, a wonderful in- 
sight into human capacities and 
characters. The uncultured old 
Vermont pedlar read men off at 
a glance. Thus he had seen in a 
moment that Jocelyn was propos- 
ing to convert their joint enterprise 
into one of a composite order, hav- 
ing separate and special advantages 
for Chesterfield Jocelyn, and he 
therefore, to use his own phrase, 
‘busted the whole thing.’ He saw 
at once the firmness, the faithful 
loyalty of Angelo’s nature, as well 
as his remarkable capacity; and he 
resolved to serve the young man 
so as to make him really grateful, 
and thus to have the full benefit of 
his devotion and fidelity. Verpool 
had the one grand and indispens- 
able qualification of a ruler of men 
—he appreciated men’s good quali- 
ties, and knew that through them 
are human creatures best governed. 
He was just as selfish and as un- 
moral (not immoral) as any Napo- 
leon of them all; but, like the great 
Napoleon, he understood the reality 
and the value of other men’s virtues, 
and strove to have them on his 
side. Your merely suspicious crea- 
ture, who looks at the bad side of 
everything and assumes that the 
way to understand and govern men 
and women is by appealing to their 
selfish and mean qualities, is a char- 
latan predestined to failure. Never 
yet did such a being govern men. 

Verpool saw where Angelo’s value 
lay. He saw that by a seemingly 
generous helping hand in the be- 
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ginning he could buy and secure 
the unswerving fidelity of the young 
man, and he knew that that was 
worth having. He set to work 
therefore to attach Angelo to him, 
and he proposed to appreciate dis- 
tant persons as well as metals and 
ores by Angelo’s eyes and judg- 
ment. He counted complacently 
also on the fact, that it would do 
no little to enhance his own value 
(especially with those who did not 
know him personally) to be repre- 
sented in far-off cities by a secre- 
tary who was vaguely reported to 
be a scion of British aristocracy, 
who had undoubtedly lived among 
earls and countesses, and who look- 
ed a distinguished gentleman, and 
talked several languages. 

The newspapers began to fill with 
paragraphs about Angelo, accord- 
ing to the agreeable practice of all 
save a very few honourable excep- 
tions among American journals. 
Verpool, who picked up a handful 
of papers every day wherever he 
went, read these paragraphs with 
great satisfaction, regarding them 
as so much cheap advertising of 
himself. 

Sometimes the allusions were 
florid and complimentary. Thus: 

‘Our illustrious fellow-country- 
man, the millionaire philanthropist, 
the Hon. Ezekiel Verpool, has en- 
gaged as one of his secretaries a 
distinguished young English gentle- 
man, the Hon. Angelo Volney,M.P., 
stepson of the Hon. Lady Judith 
Scarlett, daughter of Earl Coryden. 
The Hon. Mr. Volney was travel- 
ling through the United States for 
pleasure, when he chanced to make 
the acquaintance of the Hon. Mr. 
Verpool, who was so struck with 
his abilities that he made him the 
magnificent offer which has induced 
the young English nobleman to be- 
come secretary to the American 
millionaire. Mr. Volney is a remark- 
ably handsome man, and speaks all 
the European languages.’ 
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Sometimes it would be more curt 
and familiar: 

‘Old Verpool is running a swell 
Englishman, stepson of a countess. 
The girls are all in love with the 
Henglishman.’ 

Or: 

‘ The new sensation in San Fran- 
cisco is Verpool’s splendid secre- 
tary. Only think! The nephew 
ofan English duchess, a youth with 
a lovely dark moustache, who can 
jabber French and Italian in the 
European fashion, and not only 
talks German, but dances the Ger- 
man like sixty.’ 

Or: 

‘Mr. Verpool’s new secretary is 
a brilliant young English aristocrat, 
who is said to have quarrelled with 
his mother, a countess, because he 
wished to marry an American girl. 
Bully for him ? 

Or perhaps it came down to brief 
casual notice like this : 

‘Mr. Verpool, the great capitalist, 
pays his new secretary, Lord Vol- 
ney, the young English nobleman, 
10,000 dollars a year.’ 

Or it might even be a patriotic 
remonstrance : 

‘Verpool is again toadying to 
England. He has just, been en- 
gaging the poor relation of some 
great London countess as his secre- 
tary, and giving him a fabulous sum 
per year. The new secretary is a 
raw cub from the English universi- 
ties, a mere Lord Dundreary, whom 
Verpool has engaged to please some 
of his English patrons.’ 

All this amused and delighted 
Verpool, and at first intensely 
annoyed poor Angelo. The latter 
even thought at one time, in his 
greenness, of writing to disclaim 
any aristocratic rank whatever. But 
Verpool persuaded him to ‘let 
the thing slide; and indeed after 
a while so many paragraphs had 
broken out here and there, and so 
many people had spoken to Vol- 
ney of paragraphs which they had 
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seen and he had not seen, that 
any idea of setting to the work of 
correction became obviously hope- 
less and absurd. 

Verpool liked it all. It told for 
him and redounded to his credit. 
He had all the glory of employing 
a young British aristocrat and of 
paying him a huge salary, while he 
really did neither the one thing nor 
the other. Angelo had told him 
exactly what his position was, and 
Verpool’s conviction of the young 
man’s sterling value was greatly 
strengthened by his unhesitating 
candour. But Verpool was quite 
willing and anxious that the world 
should suppose he had a young 
English nobleman in his employ- 
ment, and paid him ten or twenty 
thousand dollars a year. Even when 
in private Angelo assured people 
he was not an English nobleman, 
the assurance went for nothing. Or 
rather the net result was a para- 
graph like this: 

‘The Hon. Angelo Volney, now 


secretary to Mr. Verpool, is said 
to have been so much impressed 
by republican institutions, that he 
insists on renouncing all his aris- 


tocratic titles. But as the report 
is that Mr. Volney quarrelled with 
his mamma, the Countess Volney, 
because he wanted to marry an 
American girl, it may be that love 
has more to do with his conversion 
than the principles of true demo- 
cracy.’ 

One advantage, however, about 
this sort of thing is, that it seldom 
lasts long in any individual case. 
Angelo was not an author, artist, 
or politician whose new efforts 
would be constantly attracting fresh 
attention from the journals and the 
public. Other curious people and 
things soon came up and sent him 
out of notice. A great European 
Singer finished him up in one city ; 
a four-legged girl stamped him into 
oblivion in another. He was soon 
forgotten and at rest. 


Angelo flung himself with intense 
energy into his new life, and in 
several instances showed remark- 
able judgment. This kind of exist- 
ence had much charm in it, and 
it had the special advantage that it 
banished thought and melancholy. 
Many expeditions had to be made 
into the rude wild mining regions of 
California and neighbouring terri- 
tories ; a kind of journeying which 
leaves little room for sentimental 
reflection. Angelo soon learned 
that people in such places must 
now and then depend on their own 
hands to keep their heads. The 
mere physical inconveniences, dan- 
gers, and toils of such an existence, 
with their never-ending vexations 
andabsurdities, render morbid men- 
tal brooding impossible. There is 
no place in the active life of the 
Far West for a self-torturing sophist 
or a bewailing lover. Angelo be- 
came more healthy of mind and 
soul every day; and the love that, 
had it been merely sentimental, 
might have faded with his growing 
physical and mental energies, only 
waxed stronger and deeper with his 
strength. Isolind was always with 
him. Her love and her memory 
were in his breast, and filled it, to 
adopt the words of Richter, ‘as 
warmly as a living heart.’ As the 
truly religious soul makes every 
poor humble piece of work a re- 
ligious duty, until ‘the ploughing 
becomes as holy as the praying,’ 
thus did Angelo’s deep and pas- 
sionate love consecrate and glorify 
the vulgarest toils and meanest 
vexations of his new life, and cause 
them to seem noble and lofty; for 
he always knew that he worked to 
win his love. He fought to win 
his true love as literally as though 
she were in a Saracen castle and 
he were battling with the paynim 
for her rescue. It is one of the 
most exquisite properties of love 
that thus in its trial time it makes 
mean things sacred. I have said 
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‘in its trial time,’ because the glori- 
ous glamour then prevails with all, 
but only with the few lasts on and 
on beyond the trial time and for 
ever; so that the love of Rachel 
glorifies Jacob in his fields and his 
ploughing, even when the hairs of 
both are whitening, and their period 
of probation has become a fading 
memory. It is not love’s fault, but 
ours—the fault of heedlessness and 
selfishness, of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil—that the glorifying 
power ever loses its command over 
any life. 

Angelo had not yet been long 
enough absent from Europe to feel 
greatly surprised at not having 
heard from the Athelings. Nor 
was he much concerned about the 
reports of Mr. Atheling having been 
involved in Jocelyn’s smash. There 
were sO many extravagant reports 
in circulation for some time, that 
had one believed them all, or half 
of them, he must have come to the 
conclusion that every prominent 
man in the United States was ru- 
ined. The idea of Atheling’s being 
mixed up in the plot itself Angelo 
never for a moment entertained ; 
and he was probably in too exalted 
a condition of mind, what between 
his love and his resolve, to attach 
much consequence to a mere pecu- 
niary loss on the part of even his 
best friends. Say that Atheling 
had lost money in Wall - street— 
what then? Isolind was not lost 
with the dollars. 

It was in San Francisco, during 
his preparations for a lengthened ex- 
pedition to a rather distant region, 
where new mining promise had sud- 
denly broken out, that Angelo met 
with an adventure which seemed at 
first to amount to nothing, but in 
reality proved of great moment to 
him and to others. 

Early, very early, one morning 
he was walking toward the out- 
skirts of the city, to hunt up a 
sturdy follower of other journeys, 


who was to be his companion on the 
new expedition. He was mounting 
the hilly part of one of the principal 
streets—a busy populous thorough- 
fare at its best, but which gradually 
changes its character as it clirabs 
the hill, and at last threatens to 
become like the road Longfellow 
speaks of, which if you follow it 
out dwindles to a squirrel track 
and runs up a tree, only that here 
in the region of San Francisco was 
no tree for the street to run up. 
The neighbourhood became low in 
character as it grew higher in phy- 
sical range. Just now few people 
were stirring ; but as Angelo passed 
a narrow cross street, he saw a little 
group two or three yards down, and 
he heard one or two shrill squeaks, 
which, as he was yet in the quixotic 
age, drew him quickly to the spot. 

Two rowdies going homeward, 
apparently after a carouse that had 
lasted all night, were worrying a 
poor placid-looking Chinaman. The 
latter apparently had been carrying 
a bundle of clothes, which he had 
washed ; andit had pleased the pass- 
ing revellers to upset the basket, 
and scatter the shirts, chemises, and 
‘pantalettes’ in the dust. Doubt- 
less the Chinaman had resented 
this treatment ; and the lordly Cau- 
casians were now punishing him for 
his impertinence. One was drag- 
ging him backward by his pigtail ; 
the other was kicking him in the 
stomach. The Chinaman thought 
not of resistance ; he only closed 
his eyes, poor fellow, and squealed. 
Lately, one is glad to know, the 
Chinamen in San Francisco, em- 
ploying that teachable and imita- 
tive faculty which belongs to them, 
have learned the use of the knife ; 
and there are even gratifying in- 
stances of a tortured Mongolian 
having thus successfully ‘ gone for’ 
a Caucasian antagonist’s flesh. But 
the day now spoken of was before 
John Chinaman had ventured to 
do more than squeal. 
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Angelo had lived in England 
through all the fervour of the epoch 
of muscular Christianity. He wast- 
ed no words, but applied an argu- 
ment just between the eyes of the 
kicker, which sent him staggering 
back until he finally lay prostrate. 
The other ruffian instantly let go 
the Chinaman’s pigtail, and began 
fumbling for his pistol. Had he 
got it promptly to hand, Angelo’s 
days were probably ended; for An- 
gelo had not yet turned round from 
his falling foe. But at that moment 
a fifth figure joined the group, and 
called in a clear calm voice to the 
fellow who was fumbling for his re- 
volver, 

‘Too late, my good friend—too 
late. Look here.’ 

In fact, the new-comer had the 
rowdy ‘covered’ with a neat re- 
volver which he held in his hand. 
Your Western ruffian, if he is not 
mad with drink or passion, will 
not attempt to produce a weapon 
against one who already has him 
thus covered. What would be the 
use? The very faintest movement 
of his hand for such an object 
would be the signal for his adver- 
sary to fire. 

So this particular rowdy only 
grumbled out ‘All right !' and ceased 
to grope for his weapon. 

Angelo meanwhile had his own 
revolver out, ready for the worst. 

‘Get that chum of yours on his 
feet, and take him away,’ said the 
Stranger. ‘ He isn’t much hurt, I 
daresay ; and I suppose neither of 
you means any particular harm. 
Neither do we, if you let us alone. 
Now then, just you git.’ 

The one rowdy helped up the 
other, and looked meanwhile at 
the stranger, with an air of semi-be- 
wildered recognition and respect. 

*You’ve seen me before? the 
stranger said. 

*Reckon I have,’ was the answer. 

‘Very well ; get your chum away, 
and let these poor Chinese alone. 
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Where is that Chinaman? Ah, he 
has gone. He was prudent enough 
not to wait to thank his protector. 
He naturally expected that the pro- 
tector would begin to exercise the 
right of kicking and tormenting on 
his own account. That is how we 
prove the superiority of our race 
and our religion here. Sir, I see 
you are a stranger. You were go- 
ing this way? So am I, for a little. 
Let us go. No, we are quite safe ; 
these fellows won’t molest us.’ 

This last remark was in answer 
to a doubtful glance of Angelo’s at 
his late antagonist, who had now 
risen to his feet. The stranger put 
up his revolver, took the arm of 
Angelo, and led him away, without 
even a glance at the two rowdies, 
who might now, if they pleased, 
have shot our hero and his guide 
in the back with perfect ease and 
impunity. Angelo, ashamed of 
showing fear or suspicion, put up 
his revolver too. 

‘I know these fellows and their 
like,’ said the stranger. ‘They are 
better than civilised men for the 
most part; they are not mean, or 
treacherous, or bitterly resentful. 
They think none the worse of you 
for what you have done, except 
that they may consider you a fool 
for caring about a kick given to a 
Chinaman. What would you have? 
They are overgrown children; a 
Chinaman is to them no more than 
a cat or a butterfly to a child, or a 
fox or a hare to you. Isee in men 
but little real difference. All men 
feel pleasure in inflicting suffering 
on something. The Californian 
rough claims the right to kick his 
Chinaman ; the English rough the 
right to kick his wife; but a Cali- 
fornian who pretends to be a gen- 
tleman does not kick the Chinese, 
while an Englishman of the highest 
class demands the sacred, heaven- 
sent privilege of torturing his wife. 
You, sir, are from England. I saw 
that by your manner of hitting out ; 
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but I take it that you are not an 
Englishman, by your features and 
complexion.’ 

‘I come from England indeed,’ 
said Volney, ‘and have lived there 
all my life; but I am at most only 
half an Englishman.’ 

Angelo now seized a chance of 
quietly studying his companion’s 
appearance. The stranger was a 
slender man, firmly and gracefully 
made, but hardly up to middle 
height. He was of fair complexion, 
much, however, embrowned by sun 
and air. His forehead was grow- 
ing bald and was deeply lined and 
seamed by wrinkles; his hair was 
turning gray, though his full beard 
and moustache still retained their 
bright fair colour. He had a hand- 
some striking face, with a quick 
flashing blue or gray eye. He 
spoke like a cultivated gentleman, 
although when he admonished the 
roughs he had adopted now and 
then a phraseology and manner 
approaching to their own. He 
was dressed in plain dark clothes. 
There was in his whole manner 
something that told of one in the 
habit of asking questions, and who 
conceived that he had some kind 
of privilege or duty to interrogate 
people. Angelo was struck with 
the idea, he could not tell why, 
that his new acquaintance might 
be a Roman-catholic missionary, 
although the prompt production of 
the revolver might perhaps, even 
in California, have been enough to 
negative any such conjecture. 

But the face perplexed Angelo 
especially. He was tortured by the 
impression that it was like some 
face he knew well. He glanced 
again and again; he could not dis- 
tinctly confirm the impression, yet 
he could not shake it off. 

‘You,’ said Angelo, hazarding a 
guess, ‘are an Englishman?” 

‘I have no country. I was born 
in England, if you care to know—’ 

‘ Pray excuse me, I hardly meant 
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any inquiry. I spoke quite at ran- 
dom.’ 

‘Why should you not inquire?— 
I asked of you. I live here, sir, 
and this is as much my country as 
any other. But I don’t live—thank 
heaven—in San Francisco, or any 
other city.’ 

‘Thank heaven that you were 
in San Francisco to-day! said Vol- 
ney cordially, ‘else I don’t know 
where I should be now. You have 
rendered me a service which I can 
never forget, and I suppose shall 
never have a chance of repaying.’ 

‘Have I really served you?’ the 
other said, turning his deep eyes 
full on Angelo, and sending a wild 
bewildering thrill through the young 
man—a thrill of tortured conjec- 
ture and memory—‘ have I really 
served you? Iam glad ofit; lam 
glad to have it anywhere recorded 
that I served anybody.’ 

Then he came to a stand, as if 
their ways were parting. 

‘Will you give me your name?’ 
Angelo asked. ‘I owe you too 
much not to wish to see you again.” 

‘ No, thanks, my name would be 
of no interest to you. Men can 
know each other without names. 
If there is any purpose in our meet- 
ing again, we are sure to meet. I 
hardly ever come to this city—have 
not been here for years. I live in 
many places; I fly from towns and 
cities and newspapers. Cities are 
men’s curse and scourge. Are you 
travelling for pleasure ?” 

‘No, I am poor; and am only 
trying to make a living.’ 

‘Your father and mother ?’ 

‘Both died when I was a child.’ 

‘You loved them both ?” 

‘I loved my mother dearly; I 
hardly remember my father.’ 

‘Your mother was kind and 
good ?” 

‘ All kindness and goodness.’ 

‘Ah, it was Ae then who was 
otherwise! Who brought you up 
then ?” 
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‘A generous and kind-hearted 
London lady.’ 

‘Had she a husband?’ 

‘She had.’ 

‘Was he bad?” 

Angelo could hardly help smiling 
at the evident persistence with 
which the other clung to the theory, 
that in matrimony one party or the 
other must be bad. But he ans- 
wered gravely, 

‘She certainly was not happy in 
her married life.’ Then, as if to 
put a stop to all farther questions, 
he said, ‘ If you know London at 
all, the story can hardly be new to 
you. Every one there has heard 
of Lady Judith Scarlett’s unhappy 
marriage.’ 

The stranger looked at Angelo 
with a surprise which he made no 
attempt to conceal. 

‘Lady Judith Scarlett! Was it 
she who brought you up? Was it 
she who was sokind? Yes, I have 
heard of her, and of her wrongs.’ 
This he said with a kind of sneer. 
‘Ihave heard of her as very proper 
and pious, but— 

‘She is one of the noblest women 
in the world ! 

‘And she adopted you ?—as she 
had no child of her own ?” 

‘No son ofher own. She has a 
daughter.’ 

The other looked with a glance 
of suspicion and disappointment on 
Angelo, and said in a tone of con- 
tempt, 

‘Your information is rather inac- 
curate, sir. _ Lady Judith Scarlett 
had no child.’ 

Angelo smiled. 

‘T lived all my life in Lady Ju- 
dith’s house. She had and has a 
daughter, born soon after her hus- 
band’s desertion of her.’ 

The stranger looked unspeak- 
ably surprised and perplexed. 

‘I am sure you tell me what is 
true, sir; but this seems quite ex- 
traordinary to me. Yet I never 
could have known of it; I don’t 
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ever meet English people or hear 
English news. She has a daughter 
—living ?” 

‘Living and married.’ 

Then Angelo hesitated, dreading 
that his new companion’s mournful 
marriage theory would be pressed 
into a question in this case. But the 
other seemed absorbed in thought. 

Meanwhile Angelo gazed at him. 
When the stranger first appeared 
to show emotion at the mention of 
Lady Judith’s name, a wild conjec- 
ture had flashed across Angelo’s 
mind—one which had invaded it 
before in the case of Edwin Dare 
Jocelyn. Could this man before 
him possibly be Charles Scarlett ? 
But he had todismiss the conjecture 
inamoment. He knew from many 
descriptions that Scarlett was a tall, 
robust, and stately man, well fitted, 
at least in form and bearing, to be 
the husband of the imperial Lady 
Judith. This man was slender and 
rather short. 

Suddenly the stranger looked up 
and said, 

‘I hope we may meet again ; will 
you give me your name, though I 
haven't given you mine ?” 

Angelo handed him a card, at 
which he looked eagerly, and then 
seemed somewhat disappointed. 

‘I don’t know the name,’ he mur- 
mured, and was going away. 

‘One word,’ Angelo interposed : 
‘do you know anything of Charles 
Scarlett’s present life ?’ 

‘Why do'you ask ?” 

‘Because you seem to know 
something of his past history—’ 

‘Which you have just said is 
known to every one who knows 
London,’ 

‘ But, excuse me, you evidently 
feel more interest in it than is felt 
by everybody in London. Sir, I 
earnestly entreat of you, if you know 
anything of Mr. Scarlett’s present 
existence, or if he is alive, not to 
refuse to tell me. Help me to find 
him, and it will be a far greater ob- 
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ligation than the one you have al- 
ready conferred.’ 

The stranger seemed for a mo- 
mentwavering. But he turned away, 
and said in a tone that was almost 
harsh, 

‘ Sir, I can tell you nothing about 
Charles Scarlett. I presume that 
whenever he feels inclined to open 
up a correspondence with his wife 
he knows how to do so. J never 
was his confidant, and am not likely 
to be in his secrets ; I can tell you 
nothing.’ 

‘But you know him ; you know 
that he is alive ; you know where 
he is.’ 

‘If I do know all this, I could 
hardly have known it on condition 
of telling it to everybody I chanced 
to meet in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco. Good-morning.’ 

‘Stay,’ said Angelo, laying his 
hand firmly on the other’s arm. 
‘You positively sha’n’t go until 
you have heard from me a message 
to Mr. Scarlett. When next you 
see him, tell him that his daughter 
wasted all her brightest years in 
vain longing and praying for Aim, 
and that at last, in utter reckless- 
ness, she has flung herself away on 
a man quite unworthy of her, and 
doomed herself, I fear, to a life of 
misery. ‘Tell him his absence has 
done this, and tell him it has brought 
shame and scandal and cruel suf- 
fering on some others—on one 
other—of the noblest creatures in 
the world, whom his presence or a 
word from him might have saved; 
and tell him too that I who send 
this message am no messenger or 
agent of his wife; that I honour 
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and love Lady Judith, but that I 
have left her house and lost her 
friendship for ever.’ 

‘You are very earnest, sir,’ said 
the stranger; and he now spoke 
in tones which were respectful and 
sympathetic ; ‘ but your message, as 
delivered by me, would be only a 
thing of enigmas, I fancy. Sup- 
pose a chance should ever arise, 
how far would you go out of your 
way to deliver the message your- 
self?” 

‘To the other end of the earth !” 
Angelo exclaimed. 

‘ Well, no farther talk now would 
do us any particular good. If any 
chance should arise, I shall con- 
trive to find you. If any time, say 
within the next three months, you 
should come near ¢his place’—he 
drew out a scrap of paper, and lay- 
ing it on the palm of his left hand, 
wrote a few words on it with a pen- 
cil— if you come near this place, 
you are pretty certain to find me.’ 

He gave Angelo the piece of pa- 
per, bade him, somewhat peremp- 
torily, a good-morning, and went 
his way with the resolute manner 
of one who has said quite as much 
as he meant to say, and whom it 
would be useless to press or ques- 
tion any farther. 

Angelo stood for a while and 
gazed after him. Excited and be- 
wildered as he was by the sudden, 
utterly unexpected appearance of 
what promised to be a clue to the 
solution of a mystery that so long 
had seemed hopeless, yet the ques- 
tion now uppermost in Angelo’s 
mind was, ‘Where have I seen a 
look like that, and eyes like those?’ 
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MR. W. B. SCOTT. 
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Tue name of Mr. W. B. Scott is 
very well known to the public—at 
least to a large section—as con- 
nected with various matters in the 
domain of art ; but it is perhaps in 
that walk wherein he most excels 
that he is at present least appreci- 
ated. As a painter, as a critic, as 
a biographer, as an etcher, he is 
known ; but asa poet, his influence 
extends only to a comparatively 
small circle. ‘The late Mr. J. Bur- 


nell Payne, whose sudden and pre- 
mature death perhaps deprived this 
country of the most promising cri- 
tic of the present generation, drew 
attention to this state of things in 


an ill-starred periodical, Zhe London 
Student, the demise of which was 
a catastrophe considerably less ca- 
lamitous than that of its contribu- 
tor; and I am glad to have that 
much-regretted writer’s keen judg- 
ment and acutely delicate feeling, 
as well as the avowed opinion of 
no less a critic than Mr. W. Ros- 
setti,* to support me in the view 
that the poet whose name heads 
this article zs a poet of no mean 
order, however little his country- 
men may be aware of the fact. 

In the year 1838 he published a 
modest little volume containing two 
poems, Hades, or the Transit, and 
The Progress of Mind,an Ode ; and 
while both poems bore unmistak- 
able marks of the author’s deriva- 
tion from Shelley, these marks were 
only such as gave beauty without 
Suggesting theft, and the muscular 
intellectuality and lofty imagination 


* See dedicatory letter to his selection from 
Whitman's poems, 


of the verses was such as should 
have convinced at least a few cri- 
tics of the advent ofa true original 
poet. Indeed originalityand breadth 
of view are the characteristics that 
strike one first and most inevitably 
on taking up anything of Mr. Scott’s; 
and in his poem //ades this is nei- 
ther more nor less so than else- 
where. But it may be confessed at 
once without reserve, rather than 
left for the reader to find out (as 
he will further on), that this poet’s 
style and execution are of an order 
that rarely appeal to the popular 
taste. So that his thought be fine 
and noble, as it always is, he seems 
to think it no great matter whether 
he clothes it in the best words he 
happens to have in stock, or re- 
dresses it from time to time in fitter 
words than the first. This would 
of course account in a measure for 
his not having become popular; but 
it hardly gives a fair explanation of 
his being as little known as he is. 
On the obscurity that surrounds 
such works as Hades and The Year 
of the World, a Philosophical Poem 
on Redemption from the Fall, one 
would scarcely base an accusation 
against the public taste; they are 
too hopelessly intellectual for all 
their collected beauties to appeal 
beyond the small range of those 
few in whose lives poetry is a vital 
and indispensable reality. To such 
small circle these fine works, pre- 
cious enough and matter of much 
delight, will always be restricted in 
their influence; but for the later 
volume of Poems bya Painter, issued 
in 1854, one may with fair proba- 
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bility predicta better success, should 
the author please to republish it at 
this time when poetry is fast reas- 
serting its old claims, and recon- 
quering the place in the popular 
mind so long almost entirely usurp- 
ed by the trashy fiction of the day. 

Before passing, however, to the 
poems in this collection which, of 
Mr. Scott's works, possess the great- 
est measure of possible popularity, 
it is essential to glance at those de- 
scribed above as hopelessly intel- 
lectual. 

Hades, which is from any point 
of view an extraordinary poem, 
opens in a strain sufficiently obvi- 
ous in its manner of cadence for 
immediate affiliation on Shelley, 
while the thought it expresses be- 
trays enough of the vatic exaltation 
of the seer to show at once that no 
slavish imitation—of any models 
the most exquisite—is to be ex- 
pected here: 

‘The great Tree of Life with its lustrous flowers 
Sprang from the nurture of Death's black 
showers. 

From the dead worm the insect grew ; 

For still decay creates anew ; 

And the great Spirit changeth none, 

While Death, the formless god, alone 

Ministers beneath his throne ; 

Charming the vot’ries with songs divine, 

And hushing thevictims beside the shrine, 

At once, as the sun from our purple skies 

Sinks dim, while its impearling shine 

On other lands and homes doth rise. 

Thus the world, from death to death, 

Goeth on breathing its youthful breath, 

And attaining a good more firm and high, 

As the fall of the leaves doth rear 

The palm-tree’s feathered crown (where 
lie 

The milky fruits in the sun) each year, 

And carves on its stem its history,’ 


These lines furnish the key-note of 
a ‘sane and sacred’ harmony, reit- 
erated in different forms throughout 
the poet’s pages, and perhaps best 
characterised as a manly recogni- 
tion of the benignity of death. The 
philosophic mind, so seldom blent 
in fulness with the poetic mind, can 
see the true greatness of that in- 
evitable term of personality that is 
so dread a stumbling-block in the 


minds of those poets who look at 
life from the point of view of pure 
enjoyment, and regard with a pagan 
sadness all that is not enjoyment ; 
and, with the exception of Walt 
Whitman, there is no poet of our 
day who has expressed so large and 
brave a view of death as may be 
drawn from the aggregate of Mr. 
Scott’s poems. In Hades his ideas 
on this subject scarcely show in 
maturity: though the poem betrays 
a firm will to grapple with the sub- 
ject and owns no abject possibility 
of defeat for so grand a thing as a 
human soul, it ends with shadowi- 
ness and peradventure. The quaint 
situation chosen (if ‘ situation’ any- 
thing so unreal can be called) is 
the awakening, by the angel of 
death, of three newly-buried men 
—a Mussulman, a Christian, and 
a Jew—who are hurried together 
through a weird phantasmagory of 
human sights and sounds, mixed 
with others of a purely ideal order ; 
until at last their wail to 


‘ utterly cease to be, 
Nor live in the throes of memory,’ 


is stilled by a ‘blessed swoon of 
music ; and the poet continues : 


‘The wanderers beneath that melody 
Slept with delicious joy away. 
And what was the song 
That bore along 
These spirits with a power so strong? 
Would I[ could repeat the lay 
In the light of upper day ; 
And unwreath both warp and woof 
Of this web of conscious life, 
And tear all sensuous thoughts aloof, 
And all entanglement of strife ; 
Then weave it again with the amaranth 
flower, 
And dye it with nepenthé bloom, 
That man might know not sorrow’s hour, 
Nor fear the gods beyond the tomb !’ 


It would be idle to say that the 
poem maintains throughout the le- 
vel of beauty reached here; for 
there is just a little disappointment 
even in passing from this point to 
the imminent fale. Serious and 
deep as is the frame of mind the 
poet had to set forth, we yet find 
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at the close of the poem a sample 
of the perversity Mr. Scott not un- 
frequently displays in the matter of 
form. One would have expected 
the peradventure of the last strophe 
to have been set forth with beauty 
equal to any beauty in the poem ; 
and the awkward quaintness of 
some of ‘the following lines tries 
the exacting sense of sound and 
comeliness : 


‘When the sound of the wires 
Of those marvellous lyres 
Had the strife of those ghosts allayed, 
Their shadows remained in the world of 
shade, 
Their flesh in the earth 
That gave it birth ;— 
Then in what were their souls arrayed ? 
The new-born child hath lapsed quite 
From ante-natal life ; a night 
Of utter change doth interpose : 
And when the grave on the dead doth close, 
And the spirit hears the gods below 
Singing as they go, 
Utterly changeth it also? 
For the great Spirit changeth none ; 
But Death, the formless god, alone 
Ministers around his throne.’ 


The Year of the World is one of 


the most ambitious of poems com- 


posed in these days. The meta- 
physical and mystical doctrines 
which it aims to set forth in para- 
ble cannot ever recommend them- 
selves to any beyond the few per- 
sons who care to blend with poetic 
recreation somewhat of the ‘ intel- 
lectual gymnastics’ involved in all 
metaphysics. Even to the excep- 
tionally thoughtful nowadays, meta- 
physical thought, at its simplest, is 
not greatly acceptable; and this be- 
cause intellectual man is fast pass- 
ing en masse from the metaphysical 
to the positive sphere of thought. 
One may agree perfectly with Mr, 
Scott, that the subject of his phi- 
losophic poem, ‘ the descent of 
the soul from a simple and uncon- 
scious state into the antagonistic 
and concrete, and its reascent—or 
the readjustment of the human 
with the divine nature, ... . is less a 
subject for the analytic than the 
imaginative faculty.’ Nor is it pos- 
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sible that an imaginative faculty 
such as Mr. Scott’s should be exer- 
cised on such.a subject without 
striking out in its path numerous 
fine trains of thought, and leaving 
the burning mark of poetry on 
many a noble sentiment. Accord- 
ingly, we may find Zhe Year of the 
World full of good things, and yet 
remain altogether sceptical as to 
whether the poem in its entirety is 
a good thing. For myself, I do not 
love metaphysics. If I want intel- 
lectual gymnastics, I prefer a good 
dry logical treatise or a scientific 
argument; and I am disposed to 
think that such is the average tem- 
per of the British mind. And thus, 
while I can always sit down and 
enjoy Zhe Year of the World, I 
cannot attach to its scheme that 
importance which alone would give 
it the weight ofa great poem. Also, 
when Mr. Scott says that the re- 
adjustment of the human with the 
divine nature ‘is the profound idea 
of all religions and philosophy, 1 
take leave to dissent altogether from 
him ; because it is well known that 
at all events one religion has been 
constructed and pretty considerably 
preached without the assumption 
of any divine nature to adjust hu- 
man nature to, and because the 
idea in question, doubtless funda- 
mental in most bygone religions, 
belongs rather to the emotional na- 
ture than to the intellectual nature, 
and must be totally disconnected 
from any philosophic synthesis ig- 
noring all forms of theology. Phi- 
losophy, as conceived nowadays, 
requires the support of Science ; 
and all that is unscientific, or even 
non-scientific, is fast passing out of 
the category of ideas held to be 
philosophic. What is too subtle 
and mystical to be apprehended 
by any faculty but the imagination, 
passes out of the intelligence, and 
is only guarded in the heart by an 
appeal of great force and fervour, 
or by what is more powerful than 
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that, the weight of custom. The 
scheme of Zhe Year of the World 
is too subtle for pleasurable appre- 
hension by the purely logical facul- 
ty, not fervent enough to seize 
upon the heart, and certainly has 
not custom to fight on its side; so 
that, with all its isolated beauties 
of thought and feeling, and not- 
withstanding the clear severity of 
its style, the pith and essence of 
the conception is almost sure to 
elude altogether the receptive facul- 
ties of the average brain. 

It is delightful to pass from the 
subtle and mystic into spheres of 
clear and lucid thought, apprehen- 
sible, without difficulty and without 
offence, to the exacting sense of the 
real ; and such a transit may be ex- 
perienced in passing from the at- 
tempt to apprehend, fully and feel- 
ingly, Zhe Year of the World, and 
plunging at random into Poems by 
a Painter. Nor does Mr. Scott in 
any sense sacrifice loftiness of tone 
to reality when he comes down 
from the treatment of such an am- 
bitious scheme as that just dis- 
cussed ; rather do his meditations 
take an added loftiness from greater 
accessibleness ; as, for instance, in 
the grand poem called Death, and 
in the exquisite little idyll, Green 
Cherries. ‘The last-named is one 
of several pieces that tantalise us 
by showing what fine and delicate 
workmanship Mr. Scott can clothe 
his thoughts in when he pleases. 
For a poem whereof the central 
thought is that 

‘ we retain 

Deepest impressions from most trivial things ; 

They are the daily food God serves us with’ 

—nothing could be more pleasantly 

appropriate than the cunning finish 

and dextrous simplicity of the fol- 
lowing piece of open-air work : 

* All over bench and table, ground and sward, 
The young green cherries lay, yet overhead 
Glittering like beads they still seemed thick 

as leaves 
Upon the boughs. And young green apples 
too 





Scattered by prodigal winds peeped here 
and there, 
Among the clover. Through the black 
boughs shone 
Clouds of a white heat, in the cold blue 
depths 
Poised steadily, and all about them rang 
Those songs of skylarks. Other sounds 
were there ; 
The click mistimed of hedge-shears ; the 
brave bee 
Passing with trumpet gladness; and the 
leaves 
Hushing against each other. Soon this way 
Along the further hedge-tops came the 
shears ; 
Two wielding arms assiduous and a face, 
The prickly screen disclosed. Far down 
the line 
By slow degrees went shears and arms, 
while I 
Marked the still toppling twigs, until at 
length 
They passed beyond the fruit-trees, and I 
turned 
To other themes.’ 


It is in such passages as this that 
one seems to recognise Mr. Scott’s 
beneficial sympathy with the grow- 
ing Preraphaelite movement which 
shared his long-cherished aim of 
close adherence to nature and total 
rupture with conventionality, and 
which at the same time, whether 
consciously and intentionally ornot, 
erected fresh and anti-conventional 
standards of beauty. As Mr. Ros- 
setti’s earliest poems clearly show, 
no idea could be further from the 
Preraphaelite conception of return- 
ing to nature than any idea involv- 
ing the sacrifice of beauty ; and it 
is only in those disciples less sump- 
tuously endowed than he that one 
finds beauty gravely sacrificed at 
times to naturalism : nothing could 
be more sane than the Preraphael- 
ite ideal; but all who held it were 
not equally gifted with those powers 
and perceptions requisite for keep- 
ing within the sacred bounds of 
beauty the embodiments of any ideal 
whatever. Mr. Scott, then, in strik- 
ing into the Preraphaelite move- 
ment, had something to gain as well 
as something to yield. Senior to 
any man concerned in the move- 
ment, he no doubt yielded to the 
young men who have brought about 
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such splendid results somewhat of 
the sober ballast of a mental equi- 
page more grave than is compatible 
with the vital fervour of a youthful 
esthetic propagand, while he drew 
from contact with these fervent 
young artists a more exacting sense 
of propriety in diction. It is note- 
worthy that, while Mr. Rossetti and 
his sister never to any extent ex- 
pressed themselves with that awk- 
wardness of simplicity once and 
again charged against Preraphael- 
itism, Mr. Woolner, another poet 
of the group, who did do so, has 
in process of years practically re- 
canted his excesses of naturalism 
or actuality. 

The faculty of giving a modern 
piquancy of flavour to thoughts or 
themes or situations in reality arch- 
aic is largely associated with all our 
Preraphaelite art; and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that this should be so, 
because it implies that, after all, na- 
ture and reality are ever shifting 
criteria, and are conceived of very 
much according to the tastes of the 
artists who may please to plead 
them in explanation of forms adopt- 
ed. The very poets who have cried 
out for more nature and actuality 
have been the foremost to enter 
into a fruitful sympathetic alliance 
with those medieval artists who de- 
viated as far from actuality as Ra- 
phael and his school did, on/y in 
an opposite direction. Fra Angelico 
and Sandro Bottecelli and Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and many more early Ita- 
lian artists, are living influences 
traceable this day in much that is 
produced by the Preraphaelite art- 
ists, whether with pen or with pen- 
cil ; and yet it is very doubtful whe- 
ther the elements of reality being 
gathered in first from these noble 
old artists and then from Raphael 
and his school, and set in opposite 
scales, the scale of the former would 
not kick the beam. Still the sym- 
pathy in question is indubitably 
healthy and beneficial to modern 
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art; because of the harmful conven- 
tionalities which have been handed 
on and on by meagre followers of 
the tradition of Raphael to followers 
more meagre still, until the imitators 
of imitators have brought to pass, 
from generation to generation, what 
can only be traced to the original 
source through the exercise of the 
‘purely imaginative faculty.’ It is 
this degeneration from a noble ori- 
ginal that has turned the highest art- 
ist-souls ofthis day towards those old 
artists of pure sentiment and exqui- 
site child-simplicity, and keen love 
of a nature that they knew but little 
by scientific processes of mind, yet 
had so wholly by heart; and it is 
through a deep correlation of two 
arts that we also find a strong early 
Italian infusion in the Preraphaelite 
order of poetry with its independent 
off-shoots, and find the old ballad 
style of poetry brought intouseagain, 
endowed with a richness and sub- 
tlety for which the accumulated re- 
sult of centuries of thought and feel- 
ing is to thank. The contemporary 
ballad poetry, which finds its high- 
est level in Mr. Rossetti’s Sister 
feélen, is also indebted to Mr. Scott 
for some fine samples. Saint AZar- 


garet is a specimen of noble inten- 


sity in this manner; and A Bridal 
Race is sprightly and delicious. But 
the two finest of Mr. Scott’s pub- 
lished ballad poems are [Voodstock 
Mase and Four Acts of Saint Cuth- 
bert, The brief history of the un- 
fortunate Rosamond is very freshly 
handled in the first-named, in which 
simplicity and subtlety are admir- 
ably blended: the playful joy of 
expectancy is grandly contrasted at 
the close with the grimly tragic : 
‘The golden evening burns right through 
My dark chamber windows twain : 
I listen, all round me is only a grave, 
Yet listen I ever again. 
Will he come ? I pluck the flower-leaves off, 
And at each, cry, yes, no, yes. 
I blow the down from the dry hawkweed, 
Once, twice, hah! it flies amiss ! 
O theshowerand the sunshine every day 
Pass and pass, be ye sad, be ye gay! 
EE 
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Hark! he comes! Yet his footstep sounds 
As it sounded never before ! 
Perhaps he thinks to steal on me, 
But I'll hide behind the door. 
She ran, she stopped, stood still as stone— 
It was Queen Eleanore,— 
And at once she felt what sudden death 
The hungering she-wolf bore ! 
O the leaves, brown, yellow, and red, 
still fall-— 
Fall and fall over churchyard and hall!’ 


The two closing couplets of these 
two stanzas are used as alternating 
burdens throughout this poem, and 
with excellent effect. 

But excellent as are this poem 
and some others ofa like nature, it 
is in those pieces of a more purely 
meditative order that the poet at- 
tains his greatest aptness of expres- 
sion. Never co/d/y meditative, he 
is yet quite free from all unseemly 
disturbances that arise, to the de- 
triment of poetry, from any over- 
plus of rank passion ; and he has 
the happy faculty of mixing pro- 
found sympathy into his most 
thoughtful veins of work. His 4Z- 
nody, for some youth not specified, 
opens with some lines that have that 
lyric beauty so seldom seen in blank 
verse, and which speaks so clearly 
of a sympathetic soul : 

‘Eternity is silent and serene, 

As the illimitable depth of heaven, 

That presses round the earth on winter 
nights. 

Man comes and goes like the successive 
clouds 

Over the moon, that come from the obscure, 

And are ae only in the white queen’s 
De 

One E -aae f then gone for evermore,’ 


This sad side of man’s career seems 
to have imprinted itself for once on 
this poet’s mind in the beautiful, 
clear-cut imagery ofthe above verse, 
opening a poem doubtless written 
on the loss of some young friend of 


the author’s ; and the sad half-hope- 
less tone must not be held to de- 
tract from Mr. Scott’s _ healthful 
effrontery in regard to Death, al- 
ready noted as a salient character- 
istic of his works looked at in series. 
To support what has been said on 
this score, I will close the present 
article with an extract embodying 
a snatch of poetic philosophy which 
it would be well for every man to 
get by heart. The poem is that 
entitled Death, named already ; and 
I give it entire: 


‘I am the one whose thought 

Is as the deed ; I have no brother, and 

No father ; years 
Have never seen my power begin. A chain 
Doth bind all things to me. In my hand, 

man,— 

Infinite thinker,—vanishes as doth 
The worm that he creates, as doth the moth 
That it creates, as doth the limb minute 
That stirs upon that moth, My being is 

Inborn with all things, and 

With all things doth expand. 


_ But fear me not; Iam 
The hoary dust, the shut ear, the profound, 
The deep of night, 
When Nature's universal heart doth cease 
To beat ; communicating nothing ; dark 
And tongueless, negative of all things. Yet 
Fear me not, man; I am the blood that 
flows 
Within thee,—I am change ; and it is I 
Creates a joy within thee, when thou feel’st 
Manhood and new untried superior powers 
Rising before thee : I it is can make 
Old things give place 
To thy free race. 


All things are born for me. 
His father and his mother,—yet man hates 
Me foolishly. 
An easy spirit and a free lives on, 
But he who fears the ice doth stumble, Walk 
Straight onward peacefu:ly,—I am a friend 
Will pass thee graciously : but grudge and 


weep 
And cark,—I'll be a cold chain round thy 
neck 
Into the grave, each day a link drawn in, 
Until thy face shall be upon the turf, 
And the hair from thy crown 
Be blown like thistle-down.’ 
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MY COUSIN THE GORILLA 


CONSIDERED IN A LETTER TO JOSEPH WAGSBY, ESQ. OF LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


—_—@~————_ 


My DEAR OLD FRIEND,—I was glad 
to see your handwriting again, but 
grieved to find that the terrible 
tidings of our new cousinship had 
penetrated already down into the 
wilds and quiet solitudes of Ped- 
lington. I fancied that you were 
as safe from a branch dépdt of 
Mudie’s as from a joint-stock bank 
in High-street, or a steam plough on 
the Squire’s lawn. ‘Good heavens!’ 
you say; ‘have you seen Darwin’s 
awful book,* and learned that Ge- 
nesis i. ii, and iii. at least are all 
bosh, and Moses no better than he 
should be? What zs the world 
coming to?” 

With regard to that final ques- 
tion, I must refer you to the learned 
divine of Crown-court, who, of all 
living men, seems to be most inti- 
mately acquainted with the history 
of the world, past, present, and to 
come; and in his next prophecy 
of the millennium may be even more 
successful than he has yet been. 
But, touching Moses, my dear Jo- 
seph, lam bound tosay NOT PROVEN, 
and not anything like frozen. Don’t 
be terrified, my dear friend—it is 
not quite a hopeless case as yet. 
The world is a wide place, and in 
it are many men, of many minds— 
too many to be ‘counted, too wise 
not to know their own wisdom ; 
of understanding too keen not to 
dispense with revelation ; of intel- 
lect too supreme not to surv ey 
time, eternity, the universe, things 
seen and unseen, of the flesh and 


* The Descent of Man, &c, By C, Darwin, 
M. A, 2 vols, John Murray, 1871, 


of the spirit, at a single glance; 
and of knowledge too transcendent 
not to ignore such words as bar or 
limit, finite or infinite, human or 
divine. One of these perfect om- 
niscient beings has written a book 
to show to the nineteenth century, 
and specially to the Christian world, 
what took place ten, twenty, or 
fifty thousand or million years ago. 

Very well, my dear Joseph, what 
then ? 

‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona ; 
there were brave men before the 
son of Atreus ; there were learned 
doctors before Aquinas; many a 
long-ears before the days of Ba- 
laam, as there have been since ; 
doubters before our own South- 
African bishop, who, puzzled by 
the intelligent Zulu, thereupon, 
more suo, turned the books of Mo- 
ses into a set of arithmetical prob- 
lems, but omitted the answers ; ge- 
ologists, biologists, and gnostics 
long before the days of Davy (not 
Jones), Brewster, Herschel, and Dar- 
win ; and scoffers long—say a mil- 
lion years—before nails were driven 
into the Ark. The art of sneering 
flourished, no doubt, long before 
letters ; and infidels, whole ages be- 
fore men knew meum from ‘uum. 
These last have been the master 
spirits of their day. Every age has 
its chief, elect, stars that shine for 
their own great glory, and the safe- 
ty of the world in general. Why 
should our age have less ? 

As for JZoses, he has been so 
often and so utterly upset, that the 
only wonder is he is yet on his feet 
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—so often annihilated, that his very 
existence would be a miracle, were 
such a word within the bounds of 
remote possibility, and not a mere 
remnant of bygone superstition— 
obsolete, exploded, and defunct. 
Let us, then, look this awful book 
full in the face, and see whether 
our own well-known, old-fashioned 
account of things according to Mo- 
ses, such as has stood the test of 
—well, say four thousand years— 
will stand this latest shaft from the 
enemy or not. In my opinion, Jo- 
seph, it will. 

Did you ever read the old In- 
dian fable of the manner in which 
this great world of ours is held up, 
of course for the sun to go round ? 
Nothing can be easier, nothing sim- 
pler. It is altogether and entirely 
a matter of faith. This little globe, 
then, rests on the back ofa mighty 
elephant, and the mighty elephant 
stands on the back of a tortoise— 
a creature whose shell is specially 
adapted to undergo any amount of 
pressure. And the tortoise, on 
what does he stand? Ah, my dear 
Joseph, you must not ask imperti- 
nent questions! The globe, the 
elephant, the tortoise—vzoi/a ‘tout 
—you must be content, and leave 
the rest to the pundits. Faith, 
Joseph, faith. 

Faith, Joseph, faith ; and listen 
to the latest gospel according to 
Darwin. There can be no doubt 
that—there is every reason to be- 
lieve, ‘it seems to be almost cer- 
tain,’ ‘ it is incredible that all these 
facts should be so,’ unless—our re- 
motest forefathers and foremothers 
(for it seems we had both)—a/ways 
barring Adam “and Eve—belonged 
to one of two great groups of mon- 
keys, the Catarhine and the Pla- 
tyrhine families; probably owing 
most to the former, from which 
we receive our dental system and 
nostrils. From this delicious and 
dainty kindred—/Ae missing link 
between the wild uncultivated de- 
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nizen of the forest, with filthy ha- 
bits and unintelligible cries, and 
the first rational human. being— 
we, my dear Joseph, have all sprung. 
Out of this happy intermingling, 
transfusion, and improvement of 
race, sprang our more immediate 
forefathers — rough hairy (some 
say slightly squamous) quadrupeds, 
who lived in trees, who ate acorns 
and pig-nuts, who grinned and gib- 
bered at each other, and scratched 
their filthy backs and shoulders, 
and cocked their pointed ears, 
and brandished and twisted their 
long tails, and fought savagely for 
the youngest and fairest females of 
the tribe, and carried with them a 
fragrance not identical with eau de 
Cologne. These, Joseph, were our 
noble ancestors! Brutes, knowing 
but the two appetites of lust and 
hunger ; conscious but of heat and 
cold; of being full or empty ; and 
alive only to the arguments of 
brutal force and untamed ferocity. 
And for their predecessors we must 
go even farther back to the dim 
obscurity of ages remote by untold 
millions of years, to creatures still 
lower and baser, who basked in 
the slimy ouse, or glided through 
muddy water, revelling on filth, 
and rejoicing in the foulest of 
created things; with both sexes 
combined in a single being, pos- 
sibly resembling the larvz of ma- 
rine ascidians. 

Such, Joseph, is the fountain- 
head of our being—of the race of 
man; the source whence sprang 
Socrates, Shakespeare, Dante, Ho- 
mer, Michael Angelo—in a word, 
all the mighty intellects that have 
ever adorned the world, and crown- 
ed it with the richest fruits of ima- 
gination, reason, wit, fancy, judg- 
ment, and skill; of heroic endur- 
ance, of living charity, of burning 
faith, and passionate devotion ; of 
patriotism, of reverence, of piety, 
of humility, of honour, of purity, 
of righteousness, justice, and eter- 
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nal truth. Well may the poet ex- 
claim, 


‘Sed genus et proavos et quz non fecimus 
Vix aonte voce.” 

Such ancestors ours? Who would 
have them at any price? Far bet- 
ter be an oak of the forest, a root 
of mangel-wurzel, a wholesome 
cleanly potato, or an honest tur- 
nip. 
‘It takes a deal of faith, you 
say, ‘to believe this.’ 

Yes, Joseph, it does take a good 
deal; but still you must have it— 
you must believe in Darwin, in the 
ipse dixit of one man. Remember 
the elephant and the tortoise, and 
be wise in time. 

But, joking apart, in the name 
of heaven and of common sense, 
why should you believe one single 
iota of such a mountain of pure 
and unqualified assumption ? Why 
should the printing of so monstrous 
a delusion overwhelm the souls of 
Little Pedlington with dismay for 
a single hour? On what ground 
does the mountain rest ? 

You must believe it, Joseph, for 
a hundred and one such reasons 
as these. Because monkeys, ba- 
boons, gorillas, and all other such 
gentry have, from time immemorial, 
and millions of years before that, 
in all regions of the earth, fought 
for and obtained the best and fair- 
est females, by dint of a strong 
arm; the strongest, bravest, and 
handsomest arboreal has always 
got the pick of the tribe for his 
harem; the young roving blade, 
with the bluest patch of skin on 
his back—a patch denuded of hair 
for the purpose of attracting the 
gentler sex—who had the most 
or least amount of hair on his face 
(for the fashion, it seems, wavered, 
as among poor humanity) has ever 
won for himself the most charming 
of damsels, with the longest ears 
and most capacious of paunches. 
Thus the strongest, fairest, and 
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hugest carried on the race, mainly, 
Joseph,—mainly, though not en- 
tirely. And as they fought for 
wives, so fought they for the snug- 
gest trees, the coolest or hottest 
snuggery in arboreal domains ; for 
the choicest pig-nuts and most sa- 
voury of acorns ; the richest scrap 
of garbage, or the hugest lump of 
cocoa-nut. So, hand in hand, for 
countless ages, went on the two 
great works of progress by natural 
selection for both sexes, and all 
time; and by sexual selection for 
individuals of the same sex fighting 
for wives, or grinning, biting, and 
screaming for husbands. 

Nothing can be simpler or easier, 
Joseph, if you will but believe. 

This, then, is the happy path, at 
length, by which we arrive at the 
race of man, in all its countless 
varieties, colours, and forms. Out 
of this charming woodland family, 
slowly, step by step, in the course 
of ages, emerged a being who did 
not live in a tree, or crawl, or grin; 
but stood upright, and uttered in- 
telligible words, and looked up to 
heaven, and knew that he did so; 
who had within him a living con- 
science, and a power to think, and 
felt within him the breath of an 
immortal spirit. 

Do you ask wy you are to be- 
lieve this? Because as monkeys, 
baboons, and gorillas fought for 
wives or for rations, wore beards 
or tore their hair, scraped or co- 
loured patches of skin, screamed 
or bit in jealous fury, or grinned in 
amorous delight—just in that very 
same fashion has it been with man 
and woman, from the remotest ages 
to our own day. As did their fore- 
fathers, so have they done; the 
border ruffian or the bully, the 
armed soldier, the whiskered, scent- 
ed dandy, the male flirt, the artful 
coquette, are but antitypes of the 
past. As among the race of refined 
and interesting gorillas, so among 
the human race went on the two 
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great works of natural and sexual 
selection ! Surely, these are reasons 
enough. But, if you must have 
more, be content to know that so 
it must be, because birds, male and 
female, have been seen and known 
to coquet and flirt, to pay court to 
gay feathers and bare spots, to fight 
madly in wanton jealousy, to in- 
dulge in a thousand little arts and 
artifices at times of breeding and 
nursing—just as it happens in May- 
fair and in Seven-dials; because 
one mighty orang-outang has been 
known to cover himself with leaves 
at night, and another equally sci- 
entific baboon to hide his ugly car- 
cass under the bough of a tree to 
escape the sun; because the os coc- 
cyx at the end of the human verte- 
br is the rudiment of what is a 
tail in his gvondam allies! Q.E.D. 

Nothing can be fairer, clearer, 
simpler, Joseph, than such reason- 
ing ; nothing more logical than the 
deduction. And the beauty of it is, 
that such a style of reasoning will 
apply equally well to all subjects, 
human and divine. By such logic 
may be proved any proposition 
under the sun, however fantastic, 
infamous, or startling. But a good 
deal depends on the way of handling 
your tools. If you come to an awk- 
ward dangerous place, where the 
ground quakes under your feet, 
leave it point-blank at once. Go 
back a thousand years or so; or 
a million, if needed. ‘Just here,’ 
you can say, ‘ occurs an unfortunate 
gap, which future scientific pioneers 
will have to bridge. There is a link 
missing ; an interval, an “ hiatus” 
—but of no real importance to the 
theory; of course not.’ Only have 
faith, Joseph ; fill up the gaps or 
leave them open, supply the links 
or eliminate them, just as required, 
and all difficulty is at an end; only 
faith! The globe is safe on the 
elephant’s back, the elephant on 
the tortoise, and that curious crea- 
ture, as we have seen, 
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‘ Self-poised in air, serenely strong, alone 
Its mighty burden bears, from age to age, 
Amidst the rushing orbs.’ 

Such, my old friend, is in reality 

the drift of the awful book which 

has fallen like a thunderbolt on 
your peaceful hamlet. Don’t be 
terrified. Many such bolts have 
fallen before now; and the world 
still stands. Moses still survives. 
Millions believe in him, still feel- 
ing within them ‘the breath of life; 
knowing that they are not as the 
beasts that die; conscious that, in 
spite of all man’s follies, sins, igno- 
rance, and sorrows, there is yet in 
him a part which must outlive all 
these baser things, and cannot 
perish. Nothing can stay this be- 
lief; nothing can root it out of 
man’s heart. It is a part of his 
heritage ; in him and of him; his 
inmost being—himself. 
Meanwhile, let the master spirits 
write on; let them send forth in 
dainty green covers, adorned with 
many woodcuts, their latest, fond- 
est, keenest rhapsodies as to the 
past or future ages of the world. 

All in good time will wiser, keener 

volumes appear, and blot out their 

names in the same dust which swal- 
lowed up their forefathers. 


‘They have their day, and cease to be.’ 


My dear Joseph, let them have 
their day, and say their say. The 
grand old faith which has taught 
men to live and to die all these 
thousands of years is not to be 
snuffed out by a single blast from 
Albemarle-street, however keen or 
however subtle. Blood és thicker 
than water; but let those own the 
gorilla who like the connection. 
And Little Pedlington may sleep in 
safety. 

Meanwhile, my dear Joseph, if 
any interesting disciple of the new 
faith, red-hot from Piccadilly, should 
wander into your neighbourhood, 
and put all the dovecots in a flutter, 
before he begins his work of evan- 
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gelisation, just ask him to answer 
the following simple questions : 


1. If the present race of man 
sprang from these cocktailed long- 
eared progenitors of the woods, 
whence come the broad varieties 
of colour and form—brown, red, 
black, and white—Malay, Negro, 
European ? 

2. Ifthe mental powers of ani- 
mals are the same in kind with 
man, they must be capable of ad- 
vancement. Yet from the Flood 
to this day no signs of advance- 
ment are visible. The elephant, 
the bee, the beaver are only and 
precisely what they ever have been 
as far as record remains. ow is 
this ? 

3. If Mr. Gladstone and Dr. 
Manning both sprang from that 
same hirsute forefather ‘ up a tree,’ 
the sublime ascent to pure Whiggery 
and Infallibility must have been 
* Through the long sweep of ages still drawn 

out, 
How is it, then, that, under the 
sun, no one single specimen of the 
half-breed, the glorious mule-bird, 
has ever through the ages greeted 
human eye ? 

4. Such a creature would be 
worth countless millions of dollars, 
and Barnum would rise from the 
grave to greet him. Why not send 
out a scientific expedition from Al- 
bemarle-street to secure him at 
once? 


A single such specimen would 
be more potential than a hundred 
octavos ; and an elephant that could 
pass through the College of Pre- 
ceptors with the very smallest known 
honour, or survive a competitive 
examination for the Indian service, 
more convincing than the armies 
of Colenso. 

Sleep in peace, my dear Joseph ; 
Genesis i. ii. and iii. are quite 
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safe as yet. The world is not com- 
ing to an end. The monkey-house 
in the Zoo has not yet ordered a 
dozen copies of Darwin for family 
reading. The Prime Minister and 
the Bishop of Melipotamus in West- 
minster still hold their own. So 
may you, the wife of your bosom, 
and the arrows in your teeming 
quiver. ‘Man looks back,’ says 
Dr. Darwin ; ‘ he reflects, compares, 
and feels disappointment —//is és 
his conscience—just as Ponto the 
pointer feels when he thinks of a 
partridge hunted instead of pointed 
at.’ Not quite the same, most ex- 
cellent of doctors. Ponto, under 
the keen eye of Colonel Hawker, 
only just does what his forefather 
did under the ken of Nimrod, that 
mighty hunter, a thousand years or 
so before the Pyramids; and that 
only will future Pontos do when 
the Pyramids are dust. But be- 
tween Ponto and the Colonel lies 
a mighty gulf of difference, which 
widens as the ages roll by. 

Man does look back, think, com- 
pare, reflect, and, in spite of enor- 
mous follies, infinite crimes, mis- 
takes, and errors, yet feels within 
him that which is greater than him- 
self—a spark of that divine breath 
which was breathed into him when 
the morning stars first sang together 
as time began ; which must outlive 
time, and bring him at last to the 
things unseen and eternal; a cer- 
tainty into which the wildest dream 
of Ponto never remotely intruded. 

Go, therefore, my dear Joseph, 
when next this way, straight to the 
‘Zoo, and give that interesting 
quadruped behind the bars a penny 
bun, at the end of your walking- 
stick, without the faintest compunc- 
tion. Charity does begin at home ; 
but you will not be bestowing /ar- 
gesse on a poor relation. 

Ever yours, dear Joseph, affec- 
tionately, SIGMA, 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


WHAT SPRING SAID TO THE POET OF OLD. 
Hor, Od. iv. 7. 
(Rhymed in the original Metre.) 
—_—>—— 
Gone are the snows of winter, the verdure to meads is returning; 
Leaflets are gemming each tree; 


Earth dons her robe of beauty ; the stream which its channel was spurning 
Tranquilly glides through the lea. 


Nude, with her sisters twain, the Grace, and nymphs in their chorus, 
Dance the bright season away ; 

Chilling our too fond hopes of a life immortal before us, 
Speeds to its close the brief day. 


Frosts are melted by Zephyrs ; to spring the summer succeeding 
Hurries, alas, to its wane, 

Merged in fruitful autumn, whose course relentlessly speeding 
Brings us back winter again. 


Moons, as they wax and wane, the seasons dead are recalling ; 
We, when our parts here are played, 

Go to the grave, where the good and great have fallen—are falling— 
Leaving but dust and a shade. 


Who can tell if the gods above will add a to-morrow 
On to our sum of to-day ? 

Soon all the gains we have made with life-long labour and sorrow 
Spendthrifts may squander away. 


When thou hast died, O man, and the judge shall have fixed thy 
condition, 
Fixed it for ever and aye, 
Not all thy pride of birth, thy words, or deeds of contrition, 
Bring thee again to the day. 


Not e’en the chastest soul from the darkness where it is sleeping 
Rescues its object of love ; 

Nor can avail the Lethé-spell in oblivion steeping 
From that dear heart to remove. 
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——o——_ 


‘WuatT is your opinion, then, of 
the General?—as a landlord, I 
mean. Is he good, bad, or simply 
indifferent ?’ 

The individual thus apostrophis- 
ed, who was a sensible - looking 
gentleman with a bald head and 
an essentially Saxon cast of coun- 
tenance, hesitated a moment before 
replying to this leading question, 
and then said slowly : 

‘Well, if I must give you my 
candid opinion, my new employer 
deserves neither of the three epi- 
thets of which you have made use. 
He is not a bad landlord ; but it is 
not enough to merit this negative 
praise—I mean, that more than this 
is required to constitute a good 
landlord ; and as to being indiffer- 
ent, he is anything but that—fussy, 
worrying, over-zealous ! But all this 
requires explanation; and if you 
feel inclined for another cigar, and 
a fresh supply of the “ crathur,” we 
will talk the matter over, and I 
will throw, as briefly as possible, 
a light upon what seems at first to 
be somewhat of an anomaly.’ 

The two men—one of whom 
was Mr. Foljambe, General M‘Der- 
mot’s new agent (his predecessor 
had been assassinated a few weeks 
before) —drew their chairs nearer 
to the turf fire, and prepared for 
a cheerful prose on the state of 
affairs in the country in which they 
found themselves. ‘They were cou- 
sins ; and the younger of the two, 
whose age might be about fifty, 
had lately come from England to 
spend a few days with a relation 
who was as dear to him as a brother, 
and whose lot had lately been cast 


in a highly-disturbed district in the 
south of Ireland. 

Tom Wentworth, a stay-at-home 
Church-of-England clergyman, had 
come prepared to open wide the 
eyes of astonishment, and to lend 
a greedy ear to every tale of horror 
that was floating in the much-per- 
turbed air. The room in which the 
two men sat was the same in which, 
little more than a fortnight since, the 
trusted agent, who was now rotting 
in ‘dusty death’ within the precincts 
of the crowded churchyard at T—, 
had, with the wife who was now a 
widow, and the children whom the 
assassin’s bullet had rendered or- 
phans, been wont to spend the 
evenings of his useful life. 

‘If I were not, so to speak, a 
single man,’ remarked Mr. Fol- 
jambe, as he drew the cork out of 
a fresh bottle of Kinahan’s whisky, 
‘nothing should have tempted me 
to accept the situation of General 
M‘Dermot’s agent.’ 

‘You don’t know what you would 
have felt driven to do,’ rejoined his 
companion, ‘if, like me, you possess- 
ed a dozen ravens clamorous for 
bread.’ And the worthy man, re- 
called for a miserable moment to a 
recollection of his home distresses, 
sighed wearily over his steaming 
toddy, and told himself the bitter 
truth, that if life were to begin 
again, he would think twice before 
he tied himself to a pretty penni- 
less girl, whose mother (Mrs. Tom 
was one of twelve) had had twins 
twice, and who had given abundant 
proof of the physiological fact, that 
fecundity with women is an heredi- 
tary misfortune. 
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The agent, not deeming it ad- 
visable, during the parson’s short 
holiday, to indulge his relation in 
a morbid dwelling upon irremedi- 
able ills, continued, without any re- 
ference to the fruitful vine in ‘ mer- 
rie England,’ his comments on the 
state of things in the sad sister isle. 

‘The poor fellow who is gone,’ 
he said, ‘fell a victim—there can 
be no doubt on that score—to the 
unpopularity of the General. May- 
nard had been in the army, was 
himself a rigid disciplinarian, and 
had no more idea of disobeying 
orders than of going on all-fours. 
I have heard since I came, that he 
in his secret heart greatly blamed 
many of the General’s acts and 
opinions ; but as the former were 
frequently prompted by a blunder- 
headed and mistaken zeal for his 
tenants’ good, it was all the more 
difficult for poor Maynard to make 
head against them. You see,’ he 
continued, after a pause, during 
which ‘ he sipped, and smoked, and 
smoked again,’ ‘General M‘Dermot 
is a strong advocate—as much, I 
honestly believe, for the people’s 
sake as for his own—of wholesale 
emigration ; and in order to pro- 
mote that desirable object, he, ac- 
cording to received opinion here, 
enacted capricious and vexatious 
rules, in the hope that by breaking 
them such of the tenants as he 
desired to evict might afford him a 
reasonable excuse for turning them 
out of their holdings.’ 

‘ As, for instance—?’ asked the 
parson, who was, for company’s 
sake, also indulging in the, to him, 
unwonted luxury of a cigar. ‘What 
you say sounds bad ; and in these 
days, when the conduct of Irish 
landlords is undergoing so severe 
an examination—’ 

‘When they are as monsters un- 
to many, whilst some people take 
their part—and very justly too, for 
there are landlords and landlords, 
and there is a happy medium, as 
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old Dryden says, between “ God 
and devil”—it does not answer to 
set public opinion at defiance. The 
General’s tactics were in some re- 
spects singular, and his exercise of 
them betrayed no little knowledge 
of the peculiarities of his coun- 
trymen. Vexatious and perpetual 
whitewashing ; domiciliary visits to 
see that no live stock were kept in 
the cabins, the inmates of which, 
true to their national characteris- 
tics, hated the bare idea, as well as 
the naked-looking reality, of being 
white and fresh ; orders, and very 
peremptory ones too, against the 
sale by his town tenants of their 
goods to persons designated as ex- 
ceptions by the autocrat who ruled 
over his people émprudently, with 
all his power: these were amongst 
the causes given by General M‘Der- 
mot for an unpopularity which has 
produced such disastrous conse- 
quences.’ 

‘And you say that in all this he 
was actuated by a desire for the 
good and comfort of his tenantry ? 
A case of self-deception, rather, in 
order to make the best of it, I 
should say.’ 

‘Well, partly, yes. Men do de- 
lude themselves sometimes, when 
they can, by a little twisting and 
one-sided reasoning, make what 
they wish seem to tally with what 
they ought to do. As for the peas- 
antry leaving the country, I firmly 
believe that the General considers 
that to be as much for their benefit 
as for his; and then surely it is 
better to be clean, better not to 
keep up the filthy habit of housing 
animals in their close unwholesome 
cabins.’ 

‘But, if the landlord does his 
duty, they ought not to be close 
and unhealthy ; and then how do 
you get over that unjustifiable in- 
terference with the rights of the 
subject, namely, his not allowing 
—on pain, I suppose, of eviction 
—the tradesmen in his town to 
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sell their goods to whom they will ? 
That, you must allow, is tyranny, 
and inexcusable tyranny too ; for 
those coerced can reap no benefit, 
but the contrary, from the proceed- 
ing.’ 

‘Well, I grant that in this case 
there is not much to be said in 
his excuse. Love of power, fur ef 
simple, is, I am afraid, at the root 
of the offending ; but such cannot 
quite be said of another act, which, 
more perhaps than all the rest put 
together, broke asunder the ties 
between the General and his ten- 
antry, causing the latter to rebel 
stoutly, both in thought and word 
and deed, against the “ ould fami- 
ly” to whose rule they, or rather 
their forebears, had for some cen- 
turies past, cheerfully and with won- 
drous loyalty, submitted. You must 
know, then, that for some cause or 
other the Celtic world is—as Fal- 
staff has it—greatly given to lying. 
Perhaps it is the air—’ 

‘More likely the religion,’ put 
in the Protestant divine grimly. 
He was no bigot, no graceless zea- 
lot fighting for a mode of faith, 
and yet he did think that amongst 
the ignorant, the superstitious, and 
the priest-ridden, Roman catho- 
licism, as it is taught by the peas- 
ant parish clergy of Ireland, is by 
no means unlikely to foster in the 
‘deceitful-above-all-things’ human 
heart the failing to which the agent 
had just alluded. ‘ More likely the 
religion. A lie, according to the 
papistical creed, is so very venial 
an offence.’ 

‘Is it? I am afraid that I am 
not at present very well up in their 
minor points of faith. However, let 
the cause be what it will, of the 
melancholy fact, that the Celt is 
not by any means a truthful cha- 
racter, there can be no doubt ; and 
this being so, our friend the Gene- 
ral—with the best intentions, I be- 
lieve — issued an edict, that who- 
ever lied in his presence (I speak of 
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his own tenantry, mind ; a class 
which, in Ireland, men of General 
M‘Dermot’s character usually look 
upon as serfs) should be mulcted 
to the amount of five shillings for 
each offence.’ 

‘Wonderful ’ exclaimed Mr. 
Wentworth, laughing; ‘and who 
was judge? and whence came the 
witnesses to the deed? I fancied 
that in this blessed country evi- 
dence of facts was, of all things, 
the most difficult of attainment.’ 

‘You are right ; but, Tom, start- 
ling to relate, and inconceivable, 
had I not the attestation from the 
truth-telling General’s own lips, cor- 
roborative evidence was no more 
deemed necessary than it would 
have been at the Inquisition, or 
the court of Catherine of Russia. 
“T soon put a stop to their hum- 
bugging,” boasted the old soldier. 
“Lord bless you, sir, I know when 
a man is not speaking the truth, by 
only looking at his eye. ‘That's a 
lie, my man,’ I used to say to him; 
‘pay down five shillings.’ I got fif- 
teen pounds out of the fellows in 
fines for uttering falsehoods; fifteen 
pounds, which I gave to the priest, 
for the poor of the parish ;” and the 
old fellow chuckled at the idea, as 
if, instead of having quietly robbed 
Peter to pay Paul, he had done the 
most judicious and virtuous act that 
the imagination can conceive.’ 

The parson, albeit not much 
given to merriment, laughed hearti- 
ly at the old General’s despotic 
mode of conducting his projects 
of reformation. 

‘1 wonder,’ he said, ‘ when, 
through the noble desire of mor- 
ally benefiting his fellow-creatures, 
such an idea will ever present itself 
to the mind of any eccentric large- 
landed proprietors in more com- 
monplace England. Seriously, 
though, I am not surprised that 
such deeds—such acts of folly and 
oppression—should rankle in the 
minds of those who are not per- 
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mitted—an they would or could— 
to forget.’ 

‘Nor I; and yet the General, in 
spite of these follies and this ap- 
parent craze for rule, has in many 
respects proved himself to be a 
generous as well as a kind-hearted 
man. His misfortune, or rather 
that of poor Maynard, has been 
that craving after the maintenance 
of feudal power and prestige which, 
owing to many more causes than 
one, have gradually lapsed and be- 
come extinct. In defiance of May- 
nard’s reiterated advice, General 
M‘Dermot lately insisted—he being 
at the time (and as was his custom) 
an absentee—on ejecting two re- 
fractory tenants from lands which 
had been for fifty years, at the 
very least, in their occupation. 
The melancholy result of this ter- 
rible fit of obstinacy is, as you 
know, the cause of your humble 
servant being at this moment a 
man whose life — healthy and 
strong of wind and limb, as God 
has mercifully made him — is at 
this moment uninsurable in any 
office throughout the United King- 
dom.’ 

There was something very re- 
markable, as the stout bald-headed 
man enunciated these last words, 
in the contrast between the fate 
which they suggested, and the 
pleasant care-nothing rubicundity 
of his open jovial countenance. 
He was no boaster, no reckless de- 
spiser of personal risk and danger, 
but simply a man gifted with strong 
nerves, and with just that amount 
of predilection for excitement which 
gives a zest to life, and keeps the 
blood of middle age from stagnat- 
ing in the thickening veins. To 
his clerical cousin the acceptance 
by Foljambe of the General’s offer 
appeared simply an act of madness. 
It was not as though he had been 
driven by stern necessity to risk 
the life which God had given him 
both to enjoy and toimprove. Ned 
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Foljambe possessed an income that 
was fully sufficient for his personal 
wants ; and the worthy parson could 
not bring himself to understand 
how a man, who might have lived 
in peace and comfort amongst his 
compatriots and friends, could ex- 
change the dull but safe dead-level 
paths of commonplace existence 
for the slippery places in which, in 
those disjointed times, he had set 
his feet. Tom Wentworth’s ideas 
of the blessings attendant on mar- 
ried life were not especially rose- 
tinted, but as an alternative to the 
fate which his prophetic soul warn- 
ed him might be that of his dear 
old friend, he could even bring 
himself to regret, for that friend’s 
sake, that he too was not a Bene- 
dick. 

*I never knew such madness!’ 
he exclaimed, glancing as he spoke 
at the loaded six-chambered re- 
volver, which, like the memento 
mori at the ancients’ feasts, lay on 
the table between them, speaking 
with silent eloquence of the sad un- 
certainty of life that had so long— 
where unlucky estate-agents were 
concerned—been notable in Ro- 
man-catholic Ireland. ‘And what 
good, may I ask you,’ continued the 
clergyman, ‘ do you expect or hope 
to do? Are you sanguine enough to 
imagine that you will overcome the 
long-rooted hatred of race? And 
is it likely, think you, that the ob- 
stinacy which the poor fellow who 
has just gone to his last resting- 
place endeavoured in vain to over- 
come will yield to your remonstran- 
ces and advice ?” 

‘I expect no miracles,’ answered 
the host, with one of those genial 
smiles which so frequently lighted 
up his somewhat homely features. 
‘ The days when they might be ex- 
pected to startle mankind into holi- 
ness of life are for the present past; 
but, although this is so, I feel that 
I must not the less endeavour to do 
my best amongst a people whose 
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misfortune more than their fault it 
is that they are what they are. As 
regards my chance of obtaining any 
influence over my tough-nerved old 
employer, ‘Hat I must leave to 
time and opportunity to decide. 
As you parsons teach us, “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” and 
—But instead of going again over 
the old ground, and endeavouring, 
without the slightest chance of ulti- 
mate success, to settle the vexed 
question of wo is to blame for the 
disgraceful (to all concerned) con- 
dition of a country which, accord- 
ing to Tommy Moore, “ Heaven 
has made so glorious”—suppose we 
pass the time, you in listening to 
and I in telling a true story (in which 
figures one of the prettiest girls in 
Ireland) of agrarian crime ?” 

To this proposal a willing assent 
was given. Excepting in the pulpit, 
where, infinitely to the distaste of 
the junior branches of his family, 
he kept the floor as a rule over 
the thirty minutes, Tom Wentworth 
was a decidedly taciturn man. To 
enter into an argument which would 
certainly have betrayed his ignor- 
ance (for what stay-at-home English- 
man vead/y knows anything to speak 
of about Ireland ?) was as far as 
possible from his intentions: he had 
come prepared also to listen with 
attentive ears to tales such as that 
of which his host had spoken, and 
seeing that during the two days 
which he had already spent at T— 
he had not been able to enrich the 
répertoire of his memory with any 
anecdote in the slightest degree cal- 
culated to make the hairs of either 
his family or his parishioners gene- 
rally stand flatteringly on end, it 
followed as a matter of course that 
he received with openly-expressed 
satisfaction the proposal made to 
him. All he bargained for was, that 
the tale in question should be ¢rze, 
and vouched for as such by its nar- 
rator. On this head he received 
the most satisfactory assurances, 
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and Mr. Foljambe’s word being 
above suspicion, the narrator re- 
lated as follows : 

‘A little more than a year ago 
a murder—well known to be what 
is called “ agrarian”— was perpe- 
trated in a village situated about 
five miles from this town. The 
victim was an elderly north-country 
man and the owner ofa small free- 
hold property, which produced 
him an income of about eighty 
pounds per annum. A few weeks 
previous to the murder, Anthony 
Toole, the farmer in question, who 
was a Protestant, and as such had 
never been popular in the neigh- 
bourhood, took out a summons 
for sheepstealing against a man of 
the name of Malley. The latter— 
a noted sheepstealer and “ bad sub- 
ject”—had been heard, previous to 
the petty sessions at which he was 
to be tried, to say that, in the event 
of the magistrate’s decision being 
against him, he (Malley) would do 
for old Anthony Toole. This 
threat, it appeared, never reached 
the ears of the person against whom 
it was levelled. The Irish, for a 
loquacious people, are wonderfully 
uncommunicative. They have the 
gift, beyond any other peasantry in 
the known world, of “ keeping their 
own counsel” and ofguarding against 
all comers the secrets which their 
instincts tell them that it might in 
some roundabout way be dangerous 
to theirown precious individualities 
to reveal. The murderous threat 
uttered by the sheepstealer, who, 
by the way, was at that time out 
on bail, was heard by many, and, 
amongst others, by the servant- 
maid of the doomed man. This 
girl, whose name was Winny Hal- 
loran, had been about four years in 
the service of Toole, and was in her 
way an honest, good, ugly creature 
enough. Havingsaved afew pounds 
—three, I believe, was the amount 
of her worldly wealth—during the 
course of her toiling existence, she 
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was not without an asfirant for her 
hand, the which ambitious indivi- 
dual was a day labourer in the em- 
ploy of Malley the sheepstealer. 
Now it must not be imagined that, 
although the said Malley showed 
so little respect for the laws of me- 
um and tuum, that he was driven 
to the sin of stealing by the stern 
necessity which canalone extenuate, 
if not indeed justify, the needy in 
taking by craft or fraud from the 
superfluities of the wealthy, Be- 
cause Tim Malley went about his 
weekly business in rags which an 
English beggar would have consi- 
dered thoroughly appropriate to his 
calling, it did not follow that he 
could not, had he so willed, have 
dressed himself in broadcloth and 
worn the tallest “‘ Carolina” hat in 
the barony. His cabin was what a 
philanthropic Briton would have 
stigmatised as a pigsty; but for all 
that it was well-nigh bare of neces- 
saries, and utterly destitute of the 
ordinary luxuries of peasant life, 
Tim was what is called in the 
country as “snug” a man as ever 
twisted the priestly exposition of 
the eighth commandment at his 
own will and for his private and 
particular uses. “ It is a venial sin 
to steal a /i/¢/e,” says the teacher to 
his flock ; and probably Mr. Mal- 
ley, whose attendance at mass was 
praiseworthy in its unvarying punc- 
tuality, had his own notions regard- 
ing the size and value of a small 
black-faced sheep, when that same 
sheep was the property of his neigh- 
bours. The victim also of his inter- 
pretation of the law was a heretic ; 
a circumstance which, as was only 
natural, very materially lessened, 
both in Tim’s own eyes and that 
of priest Brian, his father confessor, 
the “venial offence” of which the 
former had been guilty. Malley, 
who had already passed the grand 
climacteric, was a widower. His 
family had once been large, but 
through the combined effects of 
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fevers, marriage, and emigration, it 
had, at the time when he com- 
menced his raid against his heretic 
neighbour’s flocks, been reduced 
to the minimum of one daughter, 
the which maiden—Katie by name 
—was, despite of out-o’-door work 
and in-door peat smoke, passing 
fair to view. In years—though, in 
common with the majority of her 
country people, she could not have 
told you within a year or two her 
age—she numbered nineteen, was 
of average height, lissom and well 
rounded of figure, and owned a face 
of that peculiar character which is 
never seen out of the Emerald 
Isle, and very rarely in it. Eyes 
of a deep wondrous blue, with 
the lashes so dark, that had Katie 
not been a peasant girl, you 
would never have believed that 
they had not been fouched up by 
art, rich crimson lips, and teeth 
most white and perfect ; such— 
with a fair skin a trifle tanned and 
freckled, and with masses of light 
sunburnt hair—were the outward 
attractions of bad Tim Malley’s 
daughter. Bad, however, as he was, 
the man was a good father, as far 
as he knew how to be, to her. No 
harsh word or ugly threat ever made 
pretty Katie shrink, or tremble in 
her shoes (the which article of rai- 
ment, by the way, was only worn 
by her on Sundays); nor did he 
ever grudge her the money for a 
new dress or a gay shawl to figure 
in at mass or wake. In return for 
these indulgences, he certainly ex- 
pected her to work ; and Katie, to 
do her justice, was as good a hand 
as any girl in Ireland at idling over 
a “lazy bed,” and at setting pota- 
toes, or digging them, according to 
the season of the year. 

‘The day when Tim Malley (who 
had been justly sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment for the of- 
fence of which he was found guilty) 
came out of gaol will not easily be 
forgotten by the villagers in the 
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town-land to which the released 
man belonged. At all times a surly, 
and what we in England are wont 
to call an ill-conditioned, fellow, he 
appeared, when, with his short- 
cropped hair and evil face, he stood 
at his cabin-door, as though he 
had, during the months in which 
he had done convict’s work and 
eaten of convict’s fare, taken unto 
himself at least seven other spirits 
more wicked than the one which 
had originally abided within him. 
He took but little notice of Katie’s 
greeting; but sitting down on a 
three-legged stool, with his feet in 
the turf-ashes of the wide open 
hearth, gave himself up to black 
and bitter thoughts. 

“Ve’re welcome home, dada,” said 
Katie warmly ; and then, standing 
beside him with her bare arms 
crossed, in an attitude of uncon- 
scious grace, she waited till it should 
please the autocrat of that lowly 
abode to give voice to his brood- 
ing thoughts. 

‘She might have waited long 
enough, had not a neighbour, a 
near friend—id est, a distant rela- 
tion of the family—come lounging 
in to enjoy a “crack” with the ag- 
grieved victim of Saxon law. Jack 
Nolan was a man who enjoyed the 
reputation in T— of being a “lad.” 
Foremost at fairs and “ patherns” 
in the glorious science of head- 
breaking, Jack, a “ wicked boy” if 
there was one in Munster, was all 
the same made heartily welcome— 
as much from fear of his enmity 
as from admiration of his social 
qualities—at every convivial gather- 
ing in the barony. 

“Och thin, Tim, me boy, is it 
yersel’ as is in it?” he said as he 
took his place beside his injured 
friend. “’Twas Father Mick as did 
be saying afther mass o’ Sunday 
as yer time war up. Bad cess to the 
murthering villains as were afther 
bringing throuble on an honest 
boy!” 
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‘Sheep-stealing Tim accepted this 
piece of flattery in silence ; but the 
black cloud upon his swarthy 
southern brow grew darker still, 
and he did not raise his head an 
inch as he said gloomily, 

“Tt war a black day for thim as 
sent me to gaol ; the day, I’m man- 
ing, when Jidge Farrall gived me 
the six months—” 

‘Shure thin an’ it war a black 
day for all of us, father,” put in 
Katie. “It war a blacker day for 
us nor for thim, I’m thinking ; for 
what with the pratees to plant, and 
the turf to cut, it’s badly off we'd 
been if it warn’t for Jack there. 
Shure he’s been a good neighbour 
to us, father ; and ould Biddy she’s 
stopped in it all the time you've 
been away, and—” 

‘She was interrupted by Malley, 
who, after listening with ill-con- 
cealed absence of interest to these 
domestic details, said crossly, 

“Hould yer tongue, ye omad- 
hawn, about the pratees and that 
ould fool ofa woman. Git out o’ that 
wi’ yer nonsense. I’m wanting to 
spake to Thady Walsh; so rin down 
to his place and tell him it’s axing 
for him I am.” 

‘In obedience to this command, 
Katie at once left the cabin; but 
before she proceeded on her way, 
the girl was seen by the woman 
whom she had spoken of as ould 
Biddy, and whose cabin was not 
far removed from that occupied by 
the Malleys, to stand for a few 
moments outside the door, and 
close to the small window, one of 
the four-inch squares of which was 
broken. 

“ Och thin, a’cuish/a, and where 
are ye afther going to the day?” 
cried the old woman when, a minute 
later, the girl, a good many shades 
paler than was her wont, and look- 
ing for all the world, as Biddy said, 
as if she had seen a “ sperit,” came 
within ear-shot of her old friend. 

“Fatheris axing for ThadyWalsh, 
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an’ it’s mesel’ as is going for him,” 
answered Katie, but the voice with 
which she spoke the words sound- 
ed harsh and guttural; and Biddy, 
who was a quick-witted old crone, 
felt at once that something was 
wrong. 

“ An’ is it going afther Thady 
that’s taken the colour from your 
cheeks, and made ye talk as though 
ye’d taken the fluenzy? Shure 
there’s something gone cross wi’ 
ye, agra? Or is it the dada as is 
throubling ye? Bad cess to the likes 
o’ him !” 

‘The “wise woman”—for such 
was nurse Biddy’s proper nomencla- 
ture—laid her rough toil-worn hand 
on the young girl’s arm, as she 
thus pressed her with the home 
questions which are amongst the 
authorised familiarities of the lowly 
born and the uncultured ; but Katie 
was in no mood for conversation, 
and the short delay chafed her 
sorely. 

“O, let me go!” she cried im- 
petuously ; “ father ‘ll be mad wi’ 
me if I’m afther stopping to talk ;” 
and so saying she broke away from 
her aged detainer, and was away 
across the bog to Thady’s house in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

‘Of what followed after that short 
conversation in the cottage of the 
returned convict no one living 
either can, or to their dying day 
will, in all human probability, di- 
vulge a syllable. As will shortly 
appear, Katie did not hesitate, when 
questioned later on the subject, to 
repeat the short and apparently in- 
significant conversation which took 
place in her father’s cabin imme- 
diately after his return from gaol ; 
but of the cause of her paleness, 
and of the evident agitation which 
followed on her momentary pause 
before the window of the wretched 
smoke-defiled hut, she breathed no 
word. 

‘It was on the second night after 
the circumstances I have just nar- 


rated, that the murder of Anthony 
Toole was effected. The cruel deed 
was done at the distance of about 
a mile from his own house, and 
the shot which penetrated the old 
man’s brain had evidently been 
fired from behind a “sod fence,” 
near which, on the soft bog, were 
found traces of human footsteps. 
Actual clue to the murderer there 
was none. Toole, when the assas- 
sins stole upon him unawares, was 
alone and unarmed: what wonder 
then was it, that on that desolate 
moor, with only God above to see 
the crime, he fell an easy victim 
to the blood-thirsty scoundrel who 
—for “those ne’er pardon who 
have done the wrong”—thus bru- 
tally avenged himself for the just 
punishment inflicted by the law? 

‘ As a matter of course, suspicion 
fell upon the man who was known 
to have threatened Toole, and to 
whom a motive—namely, a thirst 
for vengeance—could alone be as- 
cribed. With a courage rare in 
such cases in the land, Winny Hal- 
loran, the girl who, as I before said, 
lived as servant in Toole’s cabin, 
gave evidence before the magis- 
trates to the effect that she had 
heard Malley take “his oath to 
God” that he would do her master 
a mischief. This deposition, joined 
to the very natural suspicion that 
attached to him, caused a warrant 
for the arrest of Tim to be issued, 
and the latter was in consequence 
soon safely lodged in the county 
gaol. Bail for the prisoner was 
refused, and the police continued 
to be very actively engaged (pre- 
vious to the next assizes) in search- 
ing for farther evidence against the 
man whom all believed, and with 
great show of reason, to be the 
murderer. 

‘The stipendiary magistrate of 
the district, whose name was Delany 
(he had been fifteen years in the 
army, and distinguished himself in 
the Indian war), set himself heart 
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and soul to discover the perpetrator 
of the dark deed that had been 
done. In order to obtain his ob- 
ject he considered all means, how- 
ever tricky and roundabout, as fair, 
and when—partly owing to the un- 
expected silence in court of a wit- 
ness (the “ boy,” Malley’s servant), 
who, when put into the box, obeyed 
a sign from one in authority over 
his conscience to hold his tongue— 
it was found necessary, for lack of 
evidence corroboratory of Winny 
Halloran’s deposition, to set the 
prisoner at liberty, Captain Delany 
swore by his gods that, by hook or 
by crook, he would bring the guilty 
man to punishment for his crime. 

* Owing to some peculiar circum- 
stances attending the case, both 
the Government and the gentry 
round had offered large rewards 
for the discovery of the murderer. 
Private individuals had been espe- 
cially liberal in their promises. The 
names of more than one (possibly 
some of these relied on the very 
slender chances that existed of the 
assassin being discovered) were put 
down for a hundred each, and fifties 
and thirties were well nigh as nu- 
merous as tens. Altogether the sum 
amounted to r1ooo/, and on the 
strength of this large reward, the 
“stipendiary” set to work. His first 
step was to procure from a distance 
the services of two especially good- 
looking policemen, and the next 
was to hint to these same ady-hillers 
—in their line—that Kate Malley 
was a handsome girl, and that the 
man who was wise enough to se- 
cure her as a wife might almost 
safely calculate on obtaining, sooner 
or later, as her fortune a sum which 
would cause a sensible man to look 
over the fact that his bride was the 
daughter of a murderer, and that 
the crime of informing against her 
own father lay on the fair creature’s 
soul. 

_ ‘How far Captain Delany was jus- 
tified in thus, for the furtherance of 
VOL, VIII. 
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the ends of justice, taking this de/i- 
cate and original step is a matter of 
opinion. In deeming it possible 
that one at least of the “ Peelers” 
would be a consenting party to the 
plot, the magistrate was not far 
wrong. Sergeant Murphy, as fine 
a looking fellow as ever donned the 
only green that is hateful to Irish 
eyes, fell readily into the projects 
of the zealous magistrate. He, the 
sergeant, was a man of few words; 
but from those few Captain Delany, 
who had judiciously contrived not 
to commit either himself or his dig- 
nity in the affair, clearly understood 
that the handsome six-foot-high 
policeman was quite ready to go 
in for the grand stakes of pretty 
Kate Malley and— Heaven save 
the mark !—one thousand golden 
pounds. 

‘Of the details of the short court- 
ship I can tell you nothing, save 
and except that it was carried on 
under difficulties, and that never, 
unless the “ masther” was known to 
be absent, did the pretty daughter 
of surly law-and-order-loathing Tim 
Malley and enterprising Sergeant 
Murphy venture to carry on, in the 
assassin’s cabin, their simple love- 
making. 

“Och, now, sergeant dear,” the 
young lady would say appealingly, 
“don’t ye be afther coming near 
the place whin father is in it.” 

“ Be asy wid ye, me darlint,” re- 
plied the lover. “I'll be contint so 
as ye’llmeet me behind in Kylmeena 
Wood, and thin we'll settle whin 
it’s to be, and ye'll give me a kiss 
wid those swate purty lips of yours. 
Shure his riv’rence is ready; for 
haven't I settled to pay him the 
three pounds he axed me for? and 
shure, mavourneen, ye’re dirt chape 
at the money, afther—” 

‘To make a long story short, Ser- 
geant Murphy and the beauty of 
the barony were, one fine Novem- 
ber forenoon, duly made one by 
Father Mick. Malley was not pre- 

FF 
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sent at the wedding, which, defying, 
as one of the contracting parties 
was doing, the strong prejudices 
of her friends, was very far from a 
gay one. Tim had remonstrated 
violently against the match; he had 
even gone so fax as to utter threats 
against his daughter, the which 
threats so terrified that young per- 
son, that a week before the mar- 
riage, she, fearing perhaps for her 
personal safety, took refuge in the 
cabin ofa friend, from whose abode 
she, “ uprising all blushing from her 
pillow,” went forth to meet the gal- 
lant wooer “ whom she treasured her 
heart and her soul in,” and who had 
promised, nothing loth, 


‘«To link the last tie before noon,” 


‘Katie, who was desperately in 
love with her good-looking bride- 
groom, had been for little more 
than a month a wife, when the 
sergeant, whose tongue itched to 
speak, as much as did his fingers 
to grasp the promised reward, be- 
gan to lay his plans for unloosing 
the small and, as he hoped, not un- 
ruly member of his pretty compa- 
nion, by means of whose feminine 
incapacity for keeping a secret he 
trusted to obtain the information 
necessary to convict Tim Malley 
of wilful murder. The way he set 
about carrying out his scheme was 
after this wise: he had just finished 
a comfortable supper, and Katie, 
fresh and blooming, with her blue 
eyes full of love and her heart 
brimful of happiness, had been per- 
suaded to partake—which she did 
witha pretty coyness—of a “dhrop,” 
stronger than she was aware of, of 
the “crathur,” when the sergeant, 
putting his arm tenderly round her 
waist, and bringing the thick black 
moustache, which Katie so inordi- 
nately admired, in pleasant proximi- 
ty to her cheek, said insinuatingly, 

“ Ah, thin, agra, but you’ve kept 
the dada’s sacret well! To think 
of ye’re niver letting on as ye knew 
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it was he shot Anthony Toole. 
You're the lass—so ye are—to be 
thrusted enthirely ; you—” 

‘He was checked in his farther 
speech by a scream so loud and 
wild and thrilling, that, as the man 
afterwards declared, he should hear 
it till his dying day ; and throwing 
her arms frantically above her head, 
Katie, whose countenance seemed 
suddenly transformed into that of 
a maniac, exclaimed with the voice 
of utter desperation, 

“ An’ this was why ye married 
me, was it? Ah, I see it all, I see 
it all! May the Lord and the 
Blessed Virgin have mercy on my 
soul !” 

‘It was in vain that the sergeant, 
terrified by the result of this man- 
ceuvre, endeavoured to do away 
with the mischief his words had 
effected. Katie, on whom, it could 
not be doubted, the fearful Ribbon 
oath had, as a precaution against 
her divulging her father’s guilt, been 
forced, had received—so overpower- 
ing was the dread with which the 
mere mention of that guilt inspired 
her—the death-blow to reason. 
Uttering. shriek after shriek, and 
being hopelessly deaf to all at- 
tempts at bringing back her poor 
lost mind to a sense of what was 
passing round her, Sergeant Murphy, 
with a sore and, as you will pro- 
bably say, deservedly, disappointed 
heart, had no resource save that of 
procuring, without loss of time, an 
order for the removal of the ill- 
fated girl to the county lunatic asy- 
lum. There she still remains, in- 
curably mad—one amongst many 
proofs of the fearful nature of an 
oath which, if broken, condemns 
those who have been false to their 
vows, to death at the hands of their 
confederates. Of the truth of this 
story, I can safely vouch. The 
names only of the actors are 
changed, but that is an affair of 
very minor importance. And now, 
my dear Tom, as my yarn is over, 
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suppose we take up our revolvers, 
and turn in for the night ?’ 

To this proposal the parson 
willingly agreed, with this mental 
reservation, namely, that if, during 
the ‘perils of the night,’ it should 
become necessary to make use of 
the weapons in question, he would 
leave the shooting é# /ofo in the 
hands of his friend. The better 
part of valour is discretion; and, 
moreover, the worthy /aterfami- 
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Zias did not intend to make his first 
essay in that peculiar line by tam- 
pering with the life of a fellow- 
creature. ‘If I were to killa man, 
even in self-defence, I should never 
be happy again,’ was his unspoken 
reflection; and then, after com- 
mending, as was his wont, his body 
and soul to God, the Rector of 
Elthorne-in-the-Wolds slept, in that 
distracted land, the placid sleep ot 
the just. 


THE WHISPER OF SPRING. 
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Wuo hears the voice of death 
In the tones of genial Spring ; 
In the sigh of the south wind’s breath, 
So merrily whispering ? 
Who does not welcome life 
In each budding flower and leaf, 
With hope and beauty rife, 
Reckless of care or grief? 


O, who can dream of death, 

When merrily up there swells, 
Gray turrets underneath, 

The chime of Easter bells ? 
Christmas mirth may wane 

At sight of a vacant place ; 
But the loved ones live again 

In Springtide’s laughing face. 


For Earth is never dead ; 
Though Winter’s sombre wing 
Wave her to sleep in snowy bed, 
She wakes again in spring. 
And happiness lives on, 
And joy succeeds to grief, 
As surely as winter snows are gone, 
When bursts yon emerald leaf. 


So up, and join the song 

Ye sang mid Yule-tide dearth, 
Raise it loud and long 

In midst of Springtime’s mirth. 
April passes away ; 

Its showers are like our tears, 
Giving place to golden May, 

As in all the by-past years. 
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In ancient Greece existed certain 
families, all the members of which 
were devoted from their birth to 
medicine. They pretended to trace 
a direct descent from A®sculapius 
or Asclepius, from which circum- 
stance they were called Asclepiadze. 

Ctesias (a narrative of whose 
travels we are about to give) was 
one of this race. He was born in 
the fifth century before Christ, and 
was contemporary with Xenophon. 
Accompanying Cyrus the son of 
Darius in the expedition against 
his brother Artaxerxes, he was 
taken prisoner by the latter, about 
400 Bc. On this occasion his 
medical knowledge proved valu- 
able ; for having cured Artaxerxes 
of a wound, he grew into favour at 
the court of Persia, where he prac- 
tised physic for about seventeen 
years, and was besides employed 
to conduct several important nego- 
tiations. Though thus actively en- 
gaged as a physician and politician, 
he found time for literary work as 
well. He wrote a history of Persia 
in twenty-three books, and also a 
history of India, both which are 
lost ; so that all we know of them 
now is an abridgment by Photius. 
Ctesias was regarded by the most 
judicious amongst the ancients 
as a writer unworthy of belief; 
but nevertheless several historians, 
both ancient and modern, have 
given credence to his chronology 
of the Assyrian kings. It is as a 
traveller that we have to concern 
ourselves with Ctesias now, or per- 
haps rather as a writer of travels, 
it not satisfactorily appearing whe- 
ther he ever visited many of the 
parts of the world which he de- 
scribes. It does not satisfactorily 


appear, for example, that he was 
ever in India. The general tenor of 
the abridgment by Photius leads us 
to a negative opinion, and more- 
over the very extraordinary state- 
ments he makes regarding that 
country are inconsistent with the 
belief they ever could have been 
made by a writer on the spot not 
wilfully misrepresenting matters, 
and doing his best to elicit truth. 

Several ancient writers of repute, 
amongst whom may be mentioned 
Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, 
and Aélian, frequently quote the re- 
citals of Ctesias as though placing 
faith in them ; and it is only fair to 
observe, that here and there in his 
wild recitals occurs a certain leaven 
of truth, various statements being 
made which, however seemingly im- 
probable to the Greeks of those 
days, have been since amply veri- 
fied. What he says about the talk- 
ing of parrots, the kermes insect 
used for dyeing, and the growth 
of the bamboo, are now amongst 
things commonly known ; even his 
reference to the existence of Pig- 
mies in India will not seem so very 
fictional, if we remember how dimi- 
nutive are the Ghoorkas ofthe lower 
Himalayan range. 

Concerning parrots, it may here 
be observed, that until the return 
of Alexander’s expedition none had 
been seen in Greece. Accounts of 
the talking-bird, more or less cir- 
cumstantial, had gone about, but 
were listened to with incredulity. 
Writing about parrots, our author 
says they can talk like men; that 
they are about the size of sparrows 

a description which applies ra- 
ther to the paroquet; that the front 
part of this bird’s head is purple, 
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a black beard growing under the 
head ; that the body as far as the 
neck is blueish. To sum up, Ctesias 
affirms that parrots can speak the 
Indian language like men, and if 
they had been taught Greek, they 
could talk equally well in that lan- 
guage. Taken altogether this state- 
ment may be pronounced correct. 
The most common parrot of India 
is the large green parrot with red 
neck, inferior, as a talker, to the 
African or gray parrot; but paro- 
quets are found in India also, and 
the reference to a talking-bird about 
the size of a sparrow coincides 
nearly enough with them. Again, 
not unveracious is our author when 
he speaks of the existence of ele- 
phants in India of such strength 
that they can overthrow walls. 
When he attests the existence of 
small monkeys, each having a tail 
four or five cubits long—a cubit be- 
ing the length of a man’s arm from 
the elbow to the middle finger— 
we begin to think the tails of Indian 
monkeys have grown shorter in mo- 
dern times, but still we find nothing 
so very outrageous. Quite impos- 
sible, however, is it to place entire 
credence in certain other animals 
and natural phenomena, even grant- 
ing that so large a continent as In- 
dia may own much of which we 
moderns are ignorant. It is not 
very easy to place entire credence 
in what our author writes about the 
martichore—a creature having a 
face like a man, body the size of 
a lion, three rows of teeth, and 
human ears; skin vermilion-co- 
loured, tail like that of a scorpion, 
having a sting of deadly venom 
and more than a cubit in length! 
As if this sting were not enough, 
Ctesias gives the Indian martichore 
two others, one on each side of the 
tail. When anybody approaches the 
martichore, the animal darts out 
its tail and inflicts a sting which is 
deadly. Stranger still, if this terri- 
ble beast be angered from afar, he 
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shoots his sting like an arrow to 
the distance of a plethrum. The 
elephant alone amongst living crea- 
tures can bear up against the poison 
of this sting and not die. The mar- 
tichore fights with its claws as well 
as those terrible stings, which latter 
are endowed with the faculty of re- 
production after having been lost 
or shot away. Pausanias assumes 
that the animal thus described was 
only the tiger; which would be 
a considerable idealisation of the 
Bengal felis. Aristotle refers to 
the martichore, citing our author 
as his authority. Pliny does the 
same. The fame of this animal 
was transmitted to late times, medi- 
zeval writers speaking of the marti- 
chore in the same terms of affright 
as the ancients. Assuredly Ctesias 
had never seen any animal which 
the most poetic imagination could 
have invested with the horrors ot 
the martichore. The probability 
seems to be, that his ardent imagin- 
ation was led astray by some alle- 
gorical or heraldic device he had 
seen on Persian seals, or some 
sculpture of an Indian idol. An 
Indian tale exists, as is related, to 
the following effect, viz.: that Or- 
muzd, after having created the use- 
ful animals, placed the unicorn at 
the head of them—when Ahriman 
the evil genius, out of sheer wicked- 
ness of opposition, created a num- 
ber of hurtful creatures, and gave 
them the martichore for king. Ahri- 
man worked up to an allegory, the 
tale goes. To parts of a lion, a 
wolf, and a scorpion, he attached 
the head of a man, by way of signi- 
fying that the countenance of a per- 
fidious man was the vilest object 
in creation. In the Persian lan- 
guage the word mardkhor signifies 
even to this day an eater of men, 
or anthropophagus. 

Rather extraordinary is the de- 
scription given by Ctesias of a pecu- 
liar worm to be found in the river 
Indus. In shape this worm is said 
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to resemble those found upon fig- 
trees in Greece, but the dimensions 
—for a worm—are startling, viz. 
seven cubits long—more or less— 
from ten to twelve feet English, we 
may say. The girth of one of these 
Indian worms is proportionate to 
length—so big that a child can 
hardly encircle the body with its 
two arms. A worm of this sort 
has only two teeth, one on either 
jaw, and any creature laid hold of 
by these two fangs is infallibly de- 
voured. These peculiar worms are 
described as remaining in the river 
. all day long. At night they come 
to land and go forth on their depre- 
dations, Oxen or camels—it mat- 
ters not what beast they seize, big 
or little—it is infallibly eaten, af- 
ter being dragged into the Indus. 
These worms are caught by ang- 
ling, a large hook being used for 
the purpose, baited with a lamb or 
kid. ‘The hook, he tells us, is at- 
tached to a chain, and when the 
worm is caught, hook, chain, worm 
and all are hung up for thirty days 
over some convenient earthen ves- 
sel of about six bushels’ capacity, 
into which drops a thick oil. Thirty 
days gone by, the worm is thrown 
away, the vessels charged with oil 
are sealed, and despatched to the 
king of India, who alone is per- 
mitted to have this oil, the pro- 
perties of which are peculiar, set- 
ting fire to anything upon which it 
may be thrown. So violent is the 
combustion, that it can only be ex- 
tinguished by covering it with thick 
mud. 

These recitals make heavy calls 
upon our faith, but not more than 
what our author says about the 
crocoltas, an Ethiopian animal. 
The strength and audacity of this 
creature are extraordinary, but not 
so extraordinary as its power of 
imitating the human voice, and 
the objectionable use the creature 
makes of this faculty. A¢lian also 
refers to this animal. It is natural, 
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writes he, that I speak of the ma- 
lice of the crocoltas. Hiding in 
rock-clefts all day long, it lends ear 
to the conversation of the wood- 
cutters talking among themselves, 
calling each other by their names. 
The crocoltas learns those names. 
So when a convenient opportunity 
arrives, he calls a man by name. 
The man so called advances. The 
crocoltas repeats the name; and 
again the man advances, until at 
length—far removed from his com- 
panions—the beast falls upon him, 
and eats him up. 

In the mountains of India, our 
author assures his readers, there 
are certain human beings with 
faces of dogs, and who clothe 
themselves in wild-beasts’ skins. 
These peculiar people do not speak 
any language, but bark like dogs ; 
and by which they understand 
one another. Their nails resemble 
those of animals, but are longer and 
rounder. The people are black, 
and very just in their dealings, like 
other inhabitants of India. They 
understand the ordinary Indian 
language, but can only reply by 
barking, and signs made with 
hands and fingers. The Indians 
call these people Calystrians ; which 
signifies dog-headed. Their sus- 
tenance is raw flesh, and they num- 
ber about twenty thousand. They 
do not live by any handicraft, but 
depend upon the chase. Having 
killed their prey, they dry the flesh 
in the sun. They possess large 
flocks of sheep, goats, and asses ; 
the milk of which they drink. They 
also eat fruit of the siptachorus, a 
tree which yields amber. This fruit 
is sweet. They export this fruit, 
also certain purple flowers, and 
260 talents of amber yearly. They 
also present the king of India with 
an equal quantity of red tincture, 
and a thousand talents of amber. 
They sell also to the Indians 
swords, bows, and javelins ; they 
themselves being expert in the use 
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of the bow and javelin. Living in 
very inaccessible mountains, they 
are invincible. They wear tanned 
hides, but their clothing is very 
scanty. The men never bathe, 
only washing the hands and face ; 
the women are more cleanly. Both 
men and women have long tails, 
like those of dogs, but longer and 
more velvety. They are very long- 
lived, attaining the age of even 
200 years in extreme cases. 

The Pigmies are a diminutive 
race inhabiting the centre of In- 
dia. Their language is identical 
with that of the Indians. The 
tallest among these pigmies is no 
more than two cubits, the usual 
height being one cubit and a half. 
They wear the hair very long, and 
also the beard; so that when the 
latter is fully grown, clothing is no 
longer necessary. They are flat- 
nosed, and generally ugly. Their 


full-grown sheep are not bigger 
than ordinary lambs ; their oxen 
and donkeys not bigger than good- 


sized rams ; and in similar propor- 
tion their mules and other beasts 
of burden. The Pigmies accom- 
pany the king of India in his ex- 
cursions, he having some three 
thousand in his retinue. They are 
avery just people, and observe the 
same laws as the Indians. They 
hunt the hare and fox, but not with 
dogs, using hawks, kites, crows, 
and eagles. 

India contains much silver, Cte- 
sias informs us, but the mines 
yielding it are not deep; deeper, 
however, than the silver mines of 
Bactria. Gold is also found in 
India; not in the sands of rivers, 
as of the Pactolus, but in great 
mountains. These mountains are 
inhabited by griffins — four-footed 
birds, about the size of wolves, hav- 
ing feet and claws like the lion. 
Their wings are red, breast the 
Same ; the remainder of the body 
is black. The presence of these 
griffins makes it very difficult to 
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take away any gold from the moun- 
tains ; and if the following narrative 
is true, small need would there 
be for incurring such a risk. In 
India there is a certain fountain, 
states our author, which discharges 
liquid gold. One has only to take 
a pitcher to this fountain, collect 
the auriferous water, and allow the 
gold to consolidate ; then breaking 
the pitcher, one removes a nice 
lump of the precious metal. Iron 
is also—still according to Ctesias 
—found in this fountain. He has 
two knives made of iron from this 
source ; one knife given to him by 
the king of Persia, the other by 
Parysatis, mother of the king. 

Scarcely less remarkable than 
the fountain just mentioned is an- 
other, also in India, according to 
Ctesias, which has the singular pro- 
perty of yielding water that, after 
standing, turns to cheese. One 
must be careful how he uses this 
cheese, because of a very curious 
property not possessed by cheese 
from ordinary sources. Whoever 
partakes of it cannot keep a secret 
for at least twenty-four hours, but 
babbles all he knows. Such being 
a quality of the cheese, the king 
uses it judicially, forcing suspected 
culprits to partake of it, when if 
the delinquent is guilty of the im- 
puted crime, he confesses, and 
receives punishment accordingly. 
Diodorus Siculus mentions some- 
thing about an Ethiopian lake, the 
water of which is said to have an 
agreeable taste, like wine, and 
compels all under its influence to 
speak the truth. ‘ However,’ adds 
Diodorus, ‘ we ought not implicitly 
to believe such recitals.’ 

Our author’s description of In- 
dian vegetable productions is more 
generally in accordance with what 
moderns have determined. Even 
in this department, however, some 
statements want attestation, espe- 
cially what he says about a tree 
called parebon. He represents it 
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to be about the size of an olive- 
tree, growing only in the king’s gar- 
dens, bearing neither flower nor 
fruit. The root of this tree he re- 
presents as having attractive pro- 
perties like the magnet, but more 
general; for instance, a piece of 
the root of this tree of the size of 
a spithamus attracts gold, silver, 
tin, and stones—everything except 
amber. A piece a cubit long at- 
tracts birds and lambs. Ifa bit of 
this root be thrown into a pitcher 
of water, the latter coagulates, 
and a similar result happens to 
wine. 

What Ctesias says about the bam- 
boo (Arundo Bambos of Linnzus) 
is correct so far as the description 
goes ; so are his remarks about the 
kermes insect; and indigo seems 
indicated by his description of a 
purple flower used by the Indians 
for dyeing a purple hue not inferior 
to that of the Greeks. True, in- 
digo dye is not the produce of a 
flower, but of fermented leaves and 
stalks of the Jndigofera tinctoria. 
This discrepancy is not great for 
the occasion. Our author states 
nothing wonderful or mysterious 
about this assumed purple flower. 

It would be unjust to Ctesias 
were we to omit what he says 
about a certain wonderful serpent, 
not quite nine inches long, but 
very dangerous, though not after 


the manner of ordinary serpents. 
This particular snake is represent- 
ed as having no teeth, but if sus- 
pended by the tail it emits a poi- 
son from its mouth of deadly power. 
The poison given out, the snake 
being yet alive, kills ‘on the instant 
any one who swallows the minutest 
portion. That given out after the 
creature’s death kills more slowly 
but surely, inducing consumption 
fatal within the year. 

Rising from this narrative of the 
learned Asclepiad’s journal of tra- 
vels, we shall not visit with undue 
severity the decision of those who 
have ruled our author to bea story- 
teller in an improper sense. The 
wonder has frequently been ex- 
pressed that the Greeks, usually 
so accurate in their descriptions of 
things near home, launched into 
so great extravagance as soon as 
they came to write about the East. 
But has not the same tendency 
been observable in all travellers 
at all times describing newly-dis- 
covered parts of the world? Resi- 
dence in Persia for seventeen years 
was a poor training for one desirous 
of writing upon facts of natural his- 
tory, yet ill endowed with the hard 
judicial faculty of investigating for 
himself. The Persians have ever 
been the greatest story-tellers and 
canard-hatchers in all Asia — and 
therefore in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
ON THE RAFT. 


JosHUA, Opening his eyes, saw 
Minnie sitting by his side. She, 
seeing that he was awake, moved 
quietly away without a word, and 
went to where the other women 
were lying. He had been so fa- 
tigued when he lay down to rest, 
that his sleep had been dreamless ; 
and when he awoke, the full sense 
of his situation did not come upon 
him. Minnie, sitting by his side 
with her brown face and short 


curls, was the first thing he saw ; 
and it seemed to him for a brief 
space that he was dreaming. But 
when she moved away and joined 
the other women, he remembered 
the perils they had encountered, 
and the terrible position in which 


they were placed. He would 
have called to her, but that some 
feeling restrained him; and al- 
though he thought much of her 
during the day, he was glad that 
he had not spoken to her. Be- 
sides, his attention was diverted 
for a time to another circumstance. 
Some of the men were clamouring 
for breakfast. Neither Scadbolt 
nor the Lascar was among the 
murmurers ; these last consisted 
of the weakest of the party, who 
were less able than the others to 
bear hunger, and to whom the 
fear of starvation made it appear 
as if they had been already fasting 
a day. 

* Breakfast ! 
cried, 
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breakfast ’ they 


‘Wait till ten o’clock,’ said the 
Captain, in a stern determined 
voice ; ‘you can’t be hungry al- 
ready. If you don’t cease mur- 
muring, I will put off breakfast 
until twelve.’ 

This threat silenced them. 

In the mean time the Captain 
called his council together, and 
consulted with them. There were 
four in the council: himself, Jo- 
shua, Rough-and-Ready, and an old 
sailor named Standish, who had 
been wrecked twice before, and 
who consequently was looked upon 
as a distinguished personage. At 
eight o’clock the Captain read 
prayers. Then the men, with the 
exception of the council, sat idly 
watching the water, and looking 
out for a fish, The morning was 
fine ; one of the sailors noted for 
quaint sayings remarked that the 
weather had no business to be fine ; 
it was a mockery. At ten o’clock 
the Captain piped all hands; the 
call was answered readily, but there 
were no signs of breakfast. 

‘ Be seated,’ said the Captain. 

They all sa: own, with the ex- 
ception of the Captain and his 
three counsellors. The Captain 
stood in front, his supporters be- 
hind. 

‘We who stand,’ said the Cap- 
tain, ‘have been constituted by 
me, commander of this ship, into 
a council for the discussion and 
deliberation of all matters relating 
to the general welfare. The fair- 
ness of the selection will recom- 
mend itself to the crew, for the 
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council is composed of three sai- 
lors and one passenger. Are you 
content ?” 

‘Yes, yes ! cried a large number. 

Up rose Scadbolt. 

‘Let us hear first what you have 
to say about the provisions,’ he 
said. ‘I am not one who says yes 
without consideration.’ 

‘ That's fair too,’ broke from half- 
a-dozen throats. 

Captain Liddle eyed Scadbolt 
steadily. Scadbolt returned his 
gaze. He knew that, in the posi- 
tion he had assumed, he could 
command the sympathies of a cer- 
tain number, and the knowledge 
gave him confidence. 

‘Well, it zs fair,’ said the Cap- 
tain ; ‘anda reasonable suggestion 
is always reasonable, never mind 
who makes it. The council have 
drawn out a set of rules this morn- 
ing, which I have here writ down 
on paper. If you approve of them, 
you will approve of the council ; 
do I understand that ? 

“Yes, yes ! 

The Captain produced his paper 
and commenced. 

‘Rule 1. All questions in dis- 
pute, with the exception of such as 
are properly within the province 
of the duties of Captain Liddle— 
whose orders; as Captain of the 
Merry Andrew, we promise to obey 
and uphold to the death—shall be 
decided by the majority.’ 

‘ Agreed !’ some cried. 

‘Stop ? exclaimed Scadbolt ; 
‘how about the women? We are 
not going to let them vote.’ 

Thought Captain Liddle, ‘ This 
is no common scoundrel ; he puts 
in speech what many a malcontent 
would only dare to think.’ Said 
Captain Liddle aloud, ‘That was 
not mentioned by the council. I 
don’t suppose the women would 
wish to vote ; a proper man would 
not have mentioned it. Decided, 
however, that the women do not 
vote.’ 


In arguing with Scadbolt, Cap- 
tain Liddle committed a grave mis- 
take: it put them upona kind of 
equality, and from that moment 
Scadbolt could boast of being the 
leader ofa party, smallas it mightbe. 

‘Rule 2,’ continued Captain Lid- 
dle. ‘The small stock of provisions 
shall be equally divided between 
every soul on board 

A little faint cheering here broke 
out. 

‘But, in consequence of the 
smallness of the supply, the quan- 
tity to be measured out to each 
person shall be regulated, as occa- 
sion demands, by the Captain and 
his council.’ 

No demur was made to this. 

‘Rule 3. That all fish, birds, or 
food of any kind which may be 
found in air or water shall be added 
to the general stock, and shall be 
fairly and equally divided.’ 

‘Unfair? exclaimed Scadbolt ; 
‘each man is entitled to what he 
can catch in air or water.’ 

‘Not so,’ replied the Captain ; 
‘for what then would become of 
the women ?— Men, I appeal to 
you: does this man, who speaks 
while you are silent, represent your 
views ?” 

Two or three voices answered, 
‘Yes; a score answered, ‘ No.’ 

‘Good,’ said the Captain ; ‘he 
represents but one in a dozen ; and 
even the two or three of you who 
seem to side with him may be 
brought to see the selfishness of 
what he advocates. If he had his 
way, the weak would be left to die ; 
the strong alone should live, and 
have a chance of being saved. Is 
this fair? is it manly? is it honest? 

‘Every man for himself, and God 
for us all,’ muttered Scadbolt, try- 
ing to fan the flame. 

‘Then the strongest man would 
crush the rest, and might would 
take the place of right,’ continued 
the Captain, beginning to see that 
he had made a mistake in listening 
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so patiently to Scadbolt. ‘We 
were never nearer to death than 
we are this day; but shall that 
make us forget that we are men? 
Shall that turn us into brutes? We 
have helpless women depending 
upon us, and upon our manliness. 
They shall be shown no favour in 
the way of provisions; they shall 
divide equally with us, share and 
share alike. But, by God! the one 
who seeks to deny them their fair 
chance of life, dies by my hand ! 

‘I am with you, Captain,’ cried 
Rough-and-Ready. 

‘And I,’ said Joshua. 

‘And I,’ said the sailor who had 
been twice wrecked. 

‘And I,’ ‘ And I,’ from most of 
the rest. 

‘Decided, then, that all food 
that may be found in air or water 
shall be added to the general stock, 
and shall be fairly and equally di- 
vided.’ 

Scadbolt did not dare demur. 

‘Rule 4. That, recognising the 


full extent of our dread peril, and 
knowing that death stares us in 
the face, we resolve to die like 
men, if it be God’s will; and thus 
resolving, we solemnly declare that, 
supposing all our food be gone, we 


, 


will not eat human flesh 

A shudder ran round the atten- 
tive group, and Mrs. Pigeon faint- 
ed; but Captain Liddle proceeded 
firmly, 

‘Nor draw lots as to who shall 
be killed to feed the rest. This 
we solemnly resolve, in fear of the 
Lord, out of common humanity, 
and out of respect for ourselves as 
Christian men.’ 

Assented to in silence ; not one 
of them could realise the horrible 
craving, born of raging thirst and 
hunger, that had come upon men 
in such a strait as theirs. 

‘That is all,’ concluded the Cap- 
tain after a long pause. ‘You ap- 
prove, then, of the council and 
these rules ? 
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‘ Ves.’ 

‘Now to breakfast. Water, for 
the first week, will be served out 
three times a day—a quarter of a 
pint in the morning, a quarter of a 
pint at noon, and a quarter of a 
pint in the evening—three-quarters 
of a pint a day to each person. Of 
food we have only preserved meat 
and sugar, and very little of either. 
One table-spoonful of preserved 
meat will be served out to each 
person at eleven o'clock every 
morning, and at five o’clock one 
ounce of sugar. Of rum we have 
about a gallon: a teaspoonful will 
be served out to each person once 
in every other day, in the morning 
or in the evening, as he may choose. 
The general stock of provisions 
will not be touched by any one on 
board, except in presence of all, 
and it will be guarded by two of 
the council; the penalty of tam- 
pering with the stock, or of attempt- 
ing to steal any portion of it, will 
be death. AndGod give us strength 
and send us happy deliverance ! 

When breakfast was served, the 
men lay about the raft idly, watch- 
ing the water for fish, which they 
were not successful in catching, 
and rising every now and then to 
scan the horizon for a sail. Some 
slept or tried to sleep; some talk- 
ed over the chances of deliverance ; 
some spoke in whispers of what 
they had heard from men who had 
been wrecked. While the provi- 
sions were being measured by the 
Captain, the other three of the 
council stood by with cocked pis- 
tols, ready to fire should a rush be 
made. Most of the men took their 
spoonful of preserved meat, and ate 
it quickly and greedily, some of 
them at one gulp; but a few, wiser 
than their fellows, retired with their 
portion, and sitting down, ate it 
very slowly. These last were the 
best satisfied. The council were 
busy enough all the day ; assisted 
by Mr. Pigeon and the two friends, 
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Wall and Heartsease, they were em- 
ployed in rearranging everything 
on the raft, and in making things 
more comfortable for the women. 
A kind of low tent was built, 
under cover of which the women 
could lie down and rest, screened 
from the men; but it was only 
used at night; for at first the wo- 
men mixed with the men during 
the day, and made themselves use- 
ful. Mrs. Pigeon, of her own ac- 
cord, crept to where the sailors 
were lying about, and asked if 
they wanted anything mended. 
At first they were too surprised to 
reply ; but presently a dozen voices 
answered her. One wanted a pair 
of socks darned ; another had half- 
a-dozen rents in his shirt; and in 
a very little while Mrs. Pigeon’s 
hands were full. She made her way 
back to her female companions, 
and throwing a heap of clothes in 
the midst of them, proposed that 
they should set to work at once. 
Soon all of them, with the excep- 
tion of Rachel Homebush, were 
busily and cheerfully at work ; and 
while their fingers were plying, 
Mrs. Pigeon sang snatches of songs. 
It was as little like a picture of ship- 
wrecked persons as one could ima- 
gine. But it was a picture that did 
an immense amount of good. The 
men looked at the women admir- 
ingly, and Rough-and-Ready’s eyes 
glistened every time they wandered 
that way. 

‘A pretty bunch!’ he observed 
to Joshua. 

Joshua nodded hopefully, for the 
sight cheered him. 

‘That's a good little woman of 
yours,’ said Rough-and-Ready, turn- 
ing to Mr. Pigeon. Rough-and- 
Ready held a very different posi- 
tion now from what he did when he 
first stepped aboard the Merry An- 
drew ; he was a general favourite 
with men and women. Even Ra- 
chel Homebush cast glances of ap- 
proval at him, 


Marvel. 


*I tell you what, answered Mr. 
Pigeon in a confidential tone; ‘I’ve 
not seen much of women— you 
know out there in the bush they’re 
rather scarce—and we had some 
hope of getting home——’ 

‘ Had some hope! interrupted 
Rough-and-Ready. ‘Say ave some 
hope. Ifthere’s one thing in the 
world that makes me certain of it, 
it is that picture there,’ pointing to 
the women. 

‘I am heartily glad to hear you 
say so. Have some hope, then, of 
getting home, where the streets are 
crowded with women, they say. But 
there isn’t one among ’em to come 
up to her. Although there were 
not half-a-dozen lasses to choose 
from when I first made up to her, 
I’d choose her now out of a mil- 
lion,’ 

Having delivered himself ofthese 
his articles of faith in his wife, he sat 
down by her side, and held her 
cotton for her as she stitched and 
sewed. 

Meantime the current and their 
one sail carried them along at the 
rate of about two miles an hour. 
No land was in sight, and there 
was no sign of a ship, although 
during the day many a false alarm 
was given. The weather remained 
fine. The light wind died away in 
the evening, when the thin crescent 
of a new moon came out in the 
sky. It was welcomed as a good 
omen; and the women looked at 
it, and smiled at one another, the 
foolish things ! as if the silver cres- 
cent were a messenger of good 
tidings. ‘Then the stars came out 
brightly — another good omen. 
Many a one on the raft thought, 
‘ This is better than being jammed 
on the rocks in the Merry Andrew; 
we are moving towards safety. If 
we do not see a ship, we may see 
land, and may manage to get a- 
shore.’ References were made to 
Robinson Crusoe and the Swiss 
Family Robinson ; not in a gloomy, 
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but in a cheerful spirit. It was the 
admirable bearing of the men in 
command, no less than the virtues 
of the women, that contributed to 
this glad state of feeling. The sai- 
lors were also comparatively con- 
tented ; most of them had a little 
stock of tobacco—some more, some 
less—the chewing of which gave 
them comfort. Each man hoarded 
his store more jealously than a 
miser hoards his gold; but some 
were greedier than others, or craved 
for it more, and could not withstand 
the temptation of chewing it al- 
most wastefully, certainly not pru- 
dently. But then sailors are not a 
prudent class of men. 

To Joshua, who was sitting mus- 
ing of home, came Rough -and- 
Ready, and sat beside him, 

‘You don’t smoke ?’ 
Rough-and-Ready. 

‘No.’ 

‘That’s not sailor-like.’ 

Joshua shrugged his shoulders, 
and smiled. 

‘Nor chew ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Here is a little piece of tobacco. 
Chew it.’ 

Joshua put it in his mouth and 
chewed it, because he thought it 
was, after all, a certain kind of 
food, and might make him less 
hungry. But it made him sick. 

Rough-and-Ready laughed a lit- 
tle when he saw the effect of it, 
and presently said, so that no one 
else should hear, ‘ You must learn 
to chew.’ 

‘ Why ?’ 

‘It will help to keep you alive 
when the provisions run out. I 
have a dozen pounds of tobacco 
strapped round me ; it was my own, 
so I thought I had a right to it. 
By and by it will come in handy. 
I wish I could teach the women to 
chew.’ 

“Ifthe men knew you had so 
much,’ said Joshua, ‘your life would 
not be safe.’ 


asked 
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‘I know that. I had an idea at 
first of handing it to the skipper 
for general use ; but I thought bet- 
ter of it. There are a few on board 
to whom I don’t think I'd give an 
ounce to save their lives. What is 
that in your handkerchief?’ 

* My accordion,’ 

‘Do you play? Of course, though, 
or you wouldn’t have it. I should 
like to hear some music.’ 

Joshua untied his handkerchief 
and took out his accordion. The 
night was very still, and the soft 
tones floated in the air, and seem- 
ed to linger about the raft as it 
glided through the sea. The quiet 
bubbling of the water as it stole 
through the openings between the 
spars, as ifin sport, was in con- 
sonance with the melody and the 
still night and the beautiful peace- 
ful heavens. Men who were lying 
at full length sat up when the music 
commenced, and were the better 
for it. The women crept from out 
their shelter, and listened and shed 
tears, not entirely unhappy. Surely 
it was a night of good omens. As 
Joshua played, his thoughts wan- 
dered back to his boyish life, and 
to the tender conversations that 
had taken place between him and 
Dan. Often he stopped as he 
mused and thought ; but presently 
his fingers would be on the keys 
again, playing a few bars of ‘ Poor 
Tom Bowling,’ and other more 
cheerful songs of Dibdin, which the 
Old Sailor loved so well. They 
came Ddack to him, the memories 
of that happy time. Their anxiety 
about their birds, when they first 
commenced to train them; the 
death of Golden Cloud, and the 
after conversation which he had 
never forgotten, in the course of 
which they had read together of 
the wreck of Robinson Crusoe. 
Why, it seemed all to have come 
true! Here he was, wrecked, cer- 
tainly not alone, and therefore bet- 
ter off than Crusoe was, but wreck- 
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ed for all that. But under what 
circumstances, and with what a 
dreadful web of suspicion surround- 
ing him! O, if he could see the 
end of it! It was horrible to 
think that he might die—he and 
all of them on the raft; and 
that Dan might believe him false, 
because of Minnie. It would 
not bear thinking of. He ceased 
playing, and bathed his fevered 
head and face. Often and often 
had he said to himself, in former 
storms and former scenes, the 
words that Dan had impressed 
upon him; and now he tried to 
fancy that Dan could see him, and 
knew that he was true. Rough- 
and-Ready, seeing that Joshua was 
engrossed in thought, did not dis- 
turb him, and presently dozed off. 
How long he had been asleep he 
did not know ; but he woke up with 
a curious impression upon him. He 
must have slept long, for the night 
was far advanced, and no sound 
was heard but the plashing of the 
water against and through the spars. 
The impression was this: that he 
and Joshua were lying side by side 
(as, in fact, they were) asleep, and 
that a woman suddenly came be- 
tween them. Her back was to him, 
her face turned to Joshua ; that she 
sat down so, and so remained, for 
an hour and more, making no move- 
ment, uttering no sound; but he 
could tell that all the while she was 
watching Joshua’s sleeping form. 
That then she inclined herself 
gently to Joshua, and pressed her 
lips to his hand ; and that, rising to 
go, she turned her face to Rough- 
and-Ready, and he saw that it was 
Mrs. Liddle’s gipsy-maid. So far 
his fancies went. Starting into a 
sitting position, he saw Minnie a 
few paces from him, making her 
way to where the women were 
lying. 

Now this set Rough-and-Ready 
thinking—for more reasons than 
one. Had he been dreaming, or 
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had it really occurred? If it had 
occurred, it must have been love 
that prompted her. He had ob- 
served her the previous night sit- 
ting near Joshua; but then it had 
not been so noticeable, for there 
was no kind of order on the raft. 
How long had she known Joshua? 
He was the more perplexed be- 
cause he had never seen the two 
in conversation, and because of the 
mystery surrounding the acquaint- 
ance. He was troubled too; for 
rough as he was, and old enough to 
be Minnie’s father, he had taken a 
tender interest in her, and the dis- 
covery he had just made came upon 
him like a shock. 

Every person on the raft was 
asleep with the exception of the 
men in the watch and himself. He 
did not feel inclined to lie down 
again, so he sat and thought of 
things. In such a solemn scene 
and at such solemn moments the 
spirit of nature works wonders in 
the minds of the roughest men— 
quickens the sympathies and stirs 
into life the tenderest memories. 
It was so with Rough-and-Ready 
at the present time. Trivial inci- 
dents that bore significance when 
they occurred, and which had been 
so long unremembered that he won- 
dered how he thought of them now, 
came vividly before him. His home 
—his mother—small domestic joys 
and griefs—a brother who died 
when they were both children, with 
whom he used to play and pelt 
with daisies Good God! what 
kind ofa bridge was that in his life 
that spanned that time and this? 
By what strange steps had he walked 
from then to now? The stars grew 
less bright and paled out of the 
skies; the water grew grayer in 
the brief space before the morn- 
ing’s dawn. Soon in the east a 
thin line of water at the edge of 
the horizon quickened into life, 
and Nature’s grandest wonder be- 
gan to work in the dawning of a 
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new day. The water-line, a mere 
thread at first, but broadening with 
every second that marked the flight 
of gray shadows, was rosy with blush- 
ing light. Purple clouds, fringed 
with wondrous colours, surrounded 
the clear space, in which presently 
the glorious sun rose grandly from 
the golden bed of waters; and as 
it rose, sky and sea rejoiced. At 
one time, for a few moments, the 
sea was like a field of golden corn 
waving in the sun’s eye; but soon 
it deepened, till it and the heavens 
that looked down into its mighty 
depths were filled with flaming rest- 
less light, which in their turn gave 
way to softer shadows. Many 
a sunrise had Rough-and-Ready 
seen, but never one that he had 
watched so steadily as this ; but it 
seemed as if his thoughts were in 
harmony with it. 

Late in the day, Rough-and- 
Ready asked Joshua how long he 
had known Mrs. Liddle’s maid. 
Joshua looked at him curiously, 
but did not reply. He had not 
spoken to Minnie since they had 
been on the raft, and had indeed 
taken pains to avoid her. She did 
not intrude herself upon him ; she 
submitted in patience to the silence 
he imposed upon her by his man- 
ner. But a strange phenomenon 
took place in her. While the others 
grew weaker and paler and more 
unhappy, she seemed to gather fresh 
strength, and actually grew rosier 
and more hardy. The dark colour 
too was dying out of her face. 

‘T have a reason for asking,’ said 
Rough-and-Ready, as an excuse for 
his question. 

Joshua nodded, not’ unkindly, 
but with a troubled face. 

‘There is a strange story con- 
nected with your question,’ he said; 
‘so strange and so painful, that I 
cannot give you an answer.’ 

‘I thought there was some mys- 
tery in the affair,’ observed Rough- 
and-Ready ; ‘ but I will not press 
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upon your confidence. Do you 
know that the night before last she 
watched by you the whole time 
you were asleep ?” 

‘ Watched by me !’ 

‘€Ay. And last night too for 
some time—I don’t know for how 
long.’ 

Joshua gave Rough-and-Ready 
an amazed look, and turned away 
to where Minnie was sitting. She 
saw him coming towards her, and 
her heart beat fast. 

‘Why have you watched near me 
for two nights?’ he asked, without 
looking at her. 

‘You have enemies on the raft,’ 
was the answer, very quietly given. 

‘I know: Scadbolt and the Las- 
car. But I can take care of my- 
self.’ 

‘Not when you are asleep,’ she 
said, almost in a whisper. 

What could he do? What could 
he say? Together on the raft, in 
the presence of Death, from which 
only something very like a miracle 
could save them, could he be stern 
and harsh to her? And his great 
misery was, that he knew and felt 
his power. He knew that an un- 
kind word from him to this young 
girl was as bitter as death could 
be. 

‘You are like the rest of us, I 
suppose,’ he said gently ; ‘ growing 
very weak.’ 

‘IT donot think so,’ she answered, 
trembling at the gentleness of his 
voice ; ‘I feel strong as yet. Shall 
we be saved ?” 

* We are in God’s hands,’ he said. 
‘I think there is but little chance 
of being picked up, or even of mak- 
ing friendly land.’ 

Neither addressed the other by 
name. 

‘If the end comes, and you know 
it, and I am not near you, will you 
try and find me, and say a kind 
word to me before I die ? 

He gave her the promise and 
hurried suddenly from her, for his 
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heart was fit to break, and he dared 
not trust himself to say more. 

The third day passed, and the 
fourth. No sign of succour near. 
Hope began to die. 

On the sixth morning, when the 
roll was called, one of the passen- 
gers did not answer to his name. 
It was Mr. Bracegirdle. 

‘He is asleep,’ said one. 

They shook him, but he did not 
move. He was dead. This was 
the first death, and it affected them 
deeply. Before he was sewn in the 
canvas he was searched, in the 
anticipation of finding something 
useful. A surprising discovery was 
then made. He had in his pocket- 
book and round his waist bank- 
notes and bills for more than ten 
thousand pounds. But nobody 
knew anything about him; he died, 
as he had lived among them, a 
mystery. But after his body was 
slipped into the sea, a whisper went 
about that the money found on him 
had not been honestly come by. 


That same night two sailors were 


washed into the sea. When it 
became known, there were some 
among them who secretly rejoiced, 
in the thought that there would not 
be so many mouths to feed. Nearly 
a third of the provisions was eaten, 
and the women were very weak. 
Little Emma Pigeon held out the 
best, but that was because her mo- 
ther, from even her small portion, 
gave some to her child between 
the times of serving out the provi- 
sions; the child also was petted 
and nourished by the other women. 
Rough-and-Ready was especially 
considerate to the females. Joshua 
saw him chewing something, and 
wondered what it was. Noticing 
the look of inquiry on Joshua’s 
face, Rough-and-Ready enlight- 
ened him. 

‘I am eating leather,’ he said. 

Joshua stared at him, Then 
Rough-and-Ready took from his 
pocket a dozen very thin strips of 
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leather which he had cut out of his 
boot, and told Joshua that he had 
found a new food. He gave Joshua 
a couple of strips—very thin they 
were, almost like a wafer—and Jo- 
shua set to work on them, and after 
some difficulty, chewed them to a 
pulp and swallowed them. 

‘There’s nothing like leather,’ 
said Rough-and-Ready with a quiet 
laugh. ‘ It wants strong teeth, but 
it fills up an empty place in the 
stomach,’ 

The next day Joshua noticed 
that Rough-and-Ready received his 
tablespoonful of preserved meat in 
his handkerchief, and later on he 
saw Rough-and-Ready slyly feed- 
ing Little Emma with a portion of 
the meat, and then go to her mo- 
ther and slip what remained into 
her hand. 

Now and then a few small fish 
were caught. There being no 
means of cooking them, the wo- 
men refused their share with horror, 
but the men ate them raw. They 
also snared some birds, and ate 
them in the same manner. 

On the twelfth night Scadbolt 
and the Lascar lay side by side, 
awake. Nearer than they to the 
edge of the raft lay a shipmate, 
chewing tobacco. 

‘ All mine is gone,’ said Scadbolt 
enviously. 

‘ And mine,’ said the Lascar, with 
a horrible look at the man who was 
chewing. 

‘I think he must have a good 
lot left. I heard him boast of it 
last week.’ 

‘Two men are better than one.’ 

‘Waittill that black cloud touches 
the moon; then stop his mouth; 
I'll do the rest.’ 

The black cloud travelled on and 
on, crept before the moon, and 
soon shut out its light. When the 
moon shone again upon the waters 
there was one man less on the raft, 
and Scadbolt and the Lascar were 
chewing tobacco greedily. 
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These two men had a line out 
in the water, with a small hook at 
the end of it. The Lascar felt it 
jerk. He pulled inthe line; there 
was a fish at the end of it, weigh- 
ing more than a pound. He took 
from his pocket a six-bladed knife, 
opened the largest blade, and cut 
the fish in two equal parts. He 
gave one to Scadbolt, and ate the 
other himself. So that they should 
not be observed, they lay down on 
their faces while they ate. 

‘That was a good bit of luck,’ 
said Scadbolt ; ‘I feel stronger.’ 

‘If the skipper caught us, he 
would throw us overboard,’ whis- 
pered the Lascar. 

‘He'd try to; but one man is as 
good as another now. Let us do 
this and take care of ourselves ; we 
shall outlast the others. I wish they 
were all dead—all but two.’ 

‘Ay, Joshua Marvel’s one. I 
know what you mean. You'd like 
to have the doing of him. So would 
I, Who’s the other ? 

‘The gipsy-maid. She’s a rare 
beauty.’ 

The Lascar did not say anything 
to this. He had seen enough since 
they had been on the raft to con- 
vince him that his first suspicions 
were right, and that the gipsy-look- 
ing girl really was Minnie. Not- 
withstanding their desperate condi- 
tion, he had cast many admiring 
glances at her. 

‘ How fine,’ he thought, ‘ to strike 
at Joshua Marvel through her ! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
SAVED FROM THE SEA. 


THE first among the passengers 
to completely give way was Steven 
Homebush. He had observed no 
manner of discretion in eating his 
food, and had always swallowed it 
hastily, so that it did him but little 
good, Contrary to what might have 
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been expected of him as a man of 
pious parts, he was the most selfish 
of all the passengers. Instead of 
praying for mercy, he rebelled in 
thought and speech against the 
misfortune which had overtaken 
him. He did not think of the 
others. Itwas /Azs fate that was so 
hard. The prayers that he had so 
liberally offered up for other lost 
men were not for him now that he 
was lost. All other men were sin- 
ners,—so he had preached. There 
was no grace in any of them. He 
came to impart it to them. Let 
them open their rebellious hearts, 
and receive it, while there was yet 
time. To all kinds of men had he 
preached this, striking at them hard, 
trying to frighten them with threat- 
ened penalties if they refused to be- 
lieve as he believed. He came to 
give them grace ; did he himself re- 
quire none ? 

What kind of faith is that which 
believes all other faiths wrong and 
sinful? What is the test of faith? 
Sincerity? Ay, for me; but not 
for you. / am sincere; /am born 
in the grace of God. But you! Fall 
down and repent! 

Such had been the preaching of 
Steven Homebush. But now that 
the earth was crumbling from be- 
neath his feet, and the New Life 
was before him, he prayed neither 
for others nor for himself. He main- 
tained a sullen rebellious silence, 
faithful to his nature for the first 
time in his life. His mood, no less 
than the scanty supply of food and 
his manner of eating it, drove him 
mad ; and within a fortnight of his 
sojourn on the raft, he was crawling 
and staggering about, uttering a 
dreadful jumble of prayers and 
blasphemies. His sister Rachel 
followed him about as well as her 
strength allowed her; but he struck 
at her often, and often cursed her 
and himself. It was terrible to see 
and hear. He did not suffer long. 
One day he ran from one part ot 
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the raft to another, raving that a 
sail was in sight. At first they 
thought that he might be right, but 
they soon discovered that he was 
raving. Still Ze saw the ship com- 
ing nearer and nearer. His sister 
was the only one who had patience 
to bear with him. He described 
the ship to her, and described the 
men and women that were on the 
deck ; and she shuddered as she 
recognised in his descriptions ac- 
quaintances and relatives every one 
of whom was dead. 

‘Here it comes,’ he said, stand- 
ing up in his eagerness, ‘ nearer— 
nearer! I shall be able to jump 
on board presently,’ 

She strove to restrain him ; but 
he broke from her wildly, and gave 
a leap on to the imaginary ship. 
He sank at once, and was seen no 
more, 

The forlorn woman sat stupefied, 
and never moved. Hours after- 
wards, Rough-and- Ready, taking 
pity upon her condition, spoke to 
her, and bade her take comfort. 
The sense of what he said was lost 
to her; but she understood the sym- 
pathy that was expressed in his 
voice, and she looked at him grate- 
fully while the tears rolled down 
her face. He placed his hand upon 
her shoulder, and said gently, ‘Poor 
woman! poor woman! She took 
his hand in hers, and clung to it, as 
if her only hope of life was there. 
He could not disengage his hand 
except by force; so he sat by her 
for an hour and more, until she re- 
leased him. Then he crept to where 
the women were lying ; there was 
comfort in being close to them. 

One of their most frightful ex- 
periences was the sight of the sharks 
snapping at the bodies as they were 
thrown into the sea. A great num- 
ber of these creatures followed the 
raft day and night, scenting their 
prey. Each of the unfortunates 
thought, as he saw the sharks tear- 
ing at the body of his fellow crea- 
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ture, ‘ Perhaps it is my turn next.’ 
About the twentieth day they caught 
at least a dozen rock cod, but after 
that they caught no fish for many 
days. Soon their fresh water was 
nearly gone; for some time past 
they had had only half a pint a day; 
now the quantity was reduced to a 
quarter ofapint. Some tins of the 
pteserved meat were also found to 
be putrid: the women could not 
touch it; but a few of the sailors, 
Scadbolt and the Lascar among 
them, devoured it greedily. When 
another new moon rose, the courage 
of nearly every one of them was 
gone ; hope had fled too. They 
looked upon themselvesas doomed. 
A curious conversation took place 
between the two friends, Harry 
Wall and James Heartsease. In 
the morning they had refused their 
portion of food. 

‘Save it for the women, sir,’ they 
said to the Captain. 

He expostulated with them, and 
tried to prevail upon them to take 
it, but he did not succeed. 

‘ Sir,’ said James Heartsease, ‘we 
are going to lie down to die. We 
both of us feel that our time has 
come. To rob the poor women of 
any more food would be simple 
barbarity. I should like to shake 
hands with you.’ 

Captain Liddle shook hands with 
them, and after that they crawled 
to the women, and shook hands 
with them, and kissed little Emma 
Pigeon. Then they crawled away, 
and lay down side by side. 

‘The end has come, Jim,’ said 
Harry. 

‘ All right, Hal,’ said James ; ‘it 
is only a matter of a few years, per- 
haps not so long as that. If we had 
had plenty to eat, it might have 
come just the same. After all, what 
is time? Draw a breath, and it is 
gone. Itisn’t so hard to give up a 
few years when you think of that. 
Besides > But here he paused. 

* Besides what, Jim?’ 
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‘We are alone; we have no wo- 
men-ties— no wives, no sweethearts. 
If we had, I think we should both 
try to live as long as we could.’ 

‘I think so too. ’Tis a good 
job we are alone in the world.’ 

‘Did you notice the women, 
Hal? I don’t think they'll last 
long.’ 

‘One of them won't,’ said Harry. 
‘Mrs. Pigeon will soon go. Well, 
you know the reason of that.’ 

‘Yes; she gives all her food to 
her little girl Women are good 
creatures, Hal.’ 

‘Such as she are. Jim, old boy, 
a sudden weakness has come over 
me. Put your face closer to mine 
—I want to kiss you. Good old 
boy—good old boy ! 

They did not speak for some 
time after that. Heartsease was 
the first to break silence. 

‘Hal, old fellow,’ he said, ‘we 
shall meet somewhere by and by.’ 

‘Sure to,’ said Harry; ‘ some- 
where, somehow. It is awfully 
grand to think of—it is good to 
believe. I am glad I never did 
any great wrong to sting me now. 
Jim, depend upon it, there is only 
one true religion ; that i is, the re- 
ligion of being kind and tender 
and unselfish—the religion of do- 
ing unto others as you would others 
should do unto you, and of living 
a good life. Give me the man who 
does that, and who believes in the 
goodness and greatness of God. 
All the rest is mummery. We 
have agreed upon that, haven’t we, 
old boy ?” 

* Ay, times out of mind.’ 

‘Now I tell you what I am going 
todo. I don’t want to quite starve 
to death, it would be too painful ; 
it’s frightful to bear even now. I 
don’t want to commit suicide, al- 
though to throw oneself into the 
water just now would be, in a cer- 
tain measure, justifiable. I am go- 
ing to draw myself close to the edge 
of the raft; then I am going to 


sleep. If the waves should chance 
to wash me over in the night, good 
—let them; then I shall know 
something.’ 

‘All right, Hal; I'll lie by your 
side. Good-night, old fellow.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

When the sun rose again, those 
two good friends had gone to their 
rest, to meet again Somewhere— 
Somehow ! 

So day after day passed, and 
their numbers continued to grow 
less, until there were no more than 
eighteen on the raft. In the first 
quarter of the second new moon— 
that is, when they had been on the 
raft for more than thirty days — 
Mrs. Pigeon died. When the news 
went round, there were few dry 
eyes among the poor creatures. 
Every one loved her, even to Scad- 
bolt and the Lascar, whose clothes 
she had mended. It was a wonder 
how she had lasted so long, for 
it was with the greatest difficulty 
she could be prevailed upon to 
take food; she gave it all to her 
little daughter. When, almost by 
force, a small portion had been 
put into her mouth, Joshua had 
seen her take it out to feed Little 
Emma. That is why the child lived 
while the mother starved to death. 
Between Mrs. Pigeon and Min- 
nie a strong affection had sprung 
up. Minnie scarcely ever left the 
side of the dying woman, and what 
little she could do to ease her last 
hours—it was but little, God knows! 
—she did tenderly and cheerfully. 
Minnie knew that Mrs. Pigeon was 
starving herself, so that her little 
girl might live. The beauty of that 
sacrifice Minnie was well able to 
comprehend. She would have done 
the same. But she was terribly 
unhappy. She knew by Joshua’s 
manner, and by the few words that 
he spoke to her—kind one day, 
constrained the next—that her con- 
duct had added to his unhappiness. 
She had seen him look at her with 
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such a look of fear and wild amaze- 
ment in his eyes as to convey to 
her the impression that she had 
done him a great wrong. But so 
blinded was she by her love, that 
she could not quite understand the 
meaning of this; indeed, she did 
not pause to consider. The night 
before Mrs. Pigeon died, Minnie 
lay by her side, talking in whispers. 
But few words were spoken at a 
time ; Mrs. Pigeon was too weak. 
The mother lay with her child in 
her arms, and her husband sitting 
close to her, his hands clasping his 
knees, and with an expression of 
stony despair in his face. So he had 
sat for three or four days, answer- 
ing his wife vacantly, and with the 
air of one whose mind was a blank. 
Little by little, Minnie had told 
Mrs. Pigeon her story; and the 
dying woman, notwithstanding her 
own great trouble, had wept with 
Minnie, and sympathised with her. 
But Mrs. Pigeon, as well as ex- 
pressing her sympathy, had striven 
to make Minnie aware of the fault 
she had committed. 

‘You see, my dear,’ she gasped 
in her weak voice, ‘he has left a 
sweetheart at home, and he fears 
that ifit were known that you were 
in the ship with him, she and his 
other friends might believe that he 
had played false with them.’ 

‘I never thought of that before,’ 
sobbed Minnie. ‘I only thought 
of one thing: I loved him, and I 
wanted to be near him. I didn’t 
want him even to know ; and those 
at home had no idea of what I was 
going to do—they can’t even sus- 
pect.’ 

‘But Mr. Marvel fears they may. 
Then think, my dear, was it not 
wrong to leave your father ?” 

‘It was—I see it now; but I did 
not think of it then. But O, Mrs. 
Pigeon, if he would only forgive 
me! If I ask him, he will; but 
the answer would come out of the 
goodness of his heart, and while he 
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forgave he would still condemn me. 
I know it, I know it, for he has 
never once called me by my name.’ 

Soon after that, Mrs. Pigeon fell 
into a doze; and waking when it 
was near midnight, whispered, 
‘ Minnie.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Minnie. She 
had been sleeping too, but so light- 
ly that a whisper was sufficient to 
awake her. 

‘I have not long to live, my 
dear,’ said Mrs. Pigeon; ‘and I 
should like to pass my last minutes 
alone with my husband and child, 
and to speak to no one but them— 
to think of no one but them. But 
before I go, I should be glad to 
say good-bye to Joshua Marvel. 
Can you bring him to me? Say 
that I am dying.’ 

Repressing hersobs, Minnie crept 
to where Joshua was standing on 
the look-out. He had grown thin 
and gaunt like the others ; his feet 
were bare, the only pair of shoes he 
had possessed having been rotted 
by the salt water ; his clothes hung 
about him in tatters ; and his face 
was covered with hair, which, hav- 
ing not yet grown to a decent 
length, added to the wretchedness 
of his appearance. The moon had 
gone down, and Joshua, shading 
his eyes with his hand, was looking 
out to sea, possessed with the fancy 
that he saw a sail many miles away. 
This had now become a very com- 
mon illusion ; scarcely a man on 
board who did not see imaginary 
sails and ships a dozen times a day. 
With a weary sigh Joshua dropped 
his hand. 

‘It is folly,’ he muttered ; ‘ there’s 
no hope.’ 

Minnie timidly touched hissleeve, 
but did not succeed in attracting his 
attention. Then she called softly, 
‘Joshua!’ And he gave a gasp, 
and turned and saw her ; but there 
was not light enough for him to see 
the tears upon her face. 

‘Mrs. Pigeon has sent me for 
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you, said Minnie. ‘She is dying, 
and wants to wish you good- 
bye.’ 

He followed her in silence to 
where Mrs. Pigeon was lying. 

‘Is it so bad?’ he asked gently, 
as he leant over her close enough 
to see her poor thin face. 

‘Yes,’ she murmured. ‘ Sit by me 
for a few minutes.’ 

He sat down, and took herwasted 
hand in his: it was like the hand 
ofa skeleton, thin and cold—a hand 
already dead, though it closed on 
Joshua’s fingers. 

‘Every one speaks well of you,’ 
said Mrs. Pigeon in broken tones : 
‘I have heard the Captain speak 
many times of your courage and 
goodness and constancy.’ 

‘I have been glad to hear it, and 
am glad to hear it again,’ replied 
Joshua ; ‘it is my best reward as a 
sailor.’ 

‘You have a kind heart, I am 
sure,’ continued the dying woman. 
‘If it were in your power to lessen 
the bitter grief that even a mere ac- 
quaintance might suffer, you would 
do so.’ 

‘I think I would.’ 

‘I am sure you would; if only 
for the sake of those you love at 
home, and to whom you would 
wish that others might be kind 
when grief comes to them. You 
will forgive me for speaking thus ; 
but Iam dying, and I am a woman. 
Icannot say much more ; I am too 
weak, If I could see you do one 
little thing, I should be glad.’ 

‘IT will do anything you ask.’ 

‘Because a dying woman asks 
you ; but do it from your own kind 
impulse as well. That is what I 
wish, You know who it is that 
Is sitting by us now.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, with a trou- 
bled glance at Minnie. 

‘She has been very good to me, 
very kind, very, very patient. And 
she is so young! Soon you and 
she may follow me. Think of that.’ 
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‘What is it you would have me 
to do?’ 

‘I would have you be kind to 
this poor child ; I would have you, 
at this awful time, show to her the 
love that a brother might show to 
a sister. She has committed a fault ; 
forgive her for it ; let her atone for 
it. Be not you the one to cast the 
stone at her. And when you speak 
to her, speak from your heart; for 
she can read and understand, as all 
loving women can, the music of 
the voice.’ 

‘Minnie,’ said Joshua, turning 
to her. Mrs. Pigeon had loosed 
his hand ; and now he held out his 
two hands to Minnie. It was the 
first time he had called her by her 
name. 

‘Joshua,’ she said, with deep 
sobs, her hands in his, and bow- 
ing her head upon his shoulder 
until her lips almost touched his 
face. 

Was it treasonable to Ellen that 
he should permit it? Surely not, 
surely not, at such a time. 

‘You have made me glad,’ said 
Mrs. Pigeon. ‘ Now go. Good-bye. 
Heaven send you peace !’ 

‘ And you!’ they both said. 

Mrs. Pigeon nestled her face 
close to that of her little daughter, 
and soon afterwards died peace- 
fully. 

Then, for the first time, Mr. 
Pigeon seemed to awake to the 
reality of things. Kneeling by the 
side of his wife, he called softly, 
‘Emma! Emma? And receiving 
no answer, shook her gently, and 
smoothed the hair from her white 
face. 

‘Be comforted,’ said Joshua to 
him. 

‘Comforted ’ he repeated with 
a pondering look, as if he were 
considering what meaning there 
was in the word. He kissed her 
passionately, and whispered some- 
thing in her ear, and waited for the 
answer that could not come. * My 
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God!’ he cried suddenly, ‘ she is 
dead ! 

Minnie placed Little Emma be- 
fore him, thinking that the sight of 
his little girl might lessen his grief; 
but he took no notice of the child, 
and sat the whole day nursing the 
dead body of his wife in his lap. 
One tin of preserved meat was all 
that remained now of their stock of 
provisions. They brought his small 
share to him; but he motioned 
them away impatiently and fret- 
fully. ‘They went to him, and en- 
deavoured to make him understand 
that, for the sake of the others, he 
should allow the remains of his wife 
to be placed in their poor shroud 
of sacking ; but he met them savage- 
ly, and threatened to bite at them 
and strangle them if they did not 
let him alone. 

‘For the sharks to eat,’ he whis- 
pered to the inanimate form ; ‘they 
want to throw you into the sea for 
the sharks to eat, my darling. But 
I'll tear their hearts out before they 
part us.’ 

When the silver crescent looked 
down again upon the despairing 
group, Joshua tried once more to 
comfort the man, and said, with a 
heavy heart, that perhaps at the 
last moment a ship might pick 
them up. But though he uttered 
the words, he did not believe in 
them. 

‘And if it does,’ muttered Mr. 
Pigeon hoarsely, ‘ what do I care 
now? You don’t know what it is 
to lose the woman you love.’ He 
staggered to his feet with the be- 
loved form in his arms. ‘You 
want to take her from me; that is 
why you speak the lying words. But 
nothing shall part us—nothing.’ 

Her face was lying upon his 
shoulder, and her fair hair was hang- 
ing loosely down over his breast. 
He took some of the hair in his 
mouth; and as Joshua saw him 
standing thus in the moon’s light, 
he thought he had never seen a 
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picture so utterly despairing. Thus 
the man stood, motionless, for a 
time, until the Captain’s lady crept 
to his side, and tried to console 
him. Poor thing! she was terribly 
weak, and the words came from 
her lips slowly and wearily. He 
gazed at her vacantly while she 
spoke, then turned his eyes to his 
dead wife. 

‘Emma,’ he said, ‘don’t fear; 
nothing that they say shall make 
me give you up. We will go to- 
gether—we will go together.’ 

He cast one lastlook at the peace- 
ful heavens, and whispering, ‘ Lord, 
receive us!’ clasped his wife more 
closely to him, and jumped into 
the sea. Two or three heads turned 
at the plash; but no other notice 
was taken of the event. They were 
all too weak and despairing. The 
Captain’s wife gasped, with heart- 
broken sobs, 

‘Poor dears! poor dears! Their 
troubles are over ; they are happier 
than we are.’ 

‘Yes, my lady,’ said Joshua; 
‘but I would not end my life like 
that. We are in the hands of the 
Lord ; our lives belong to Him.’ 

He stretched himself at fulllength 
upon the raft, and took Ellen’s pic- 
ture and the lock of hair from his 
breast, and kissed them again and 
again. They, and the Bible that 
Dan had given him, were his most 
precious possessions. When he 
looked up, Minnie and Little Emma 
were close to him. He took the 
child’s hand, and they remained to- 
gether during the long, long night. 

A dreadful announcement was 
made the next day. The water 
that was served out was the last— 
one tablespoonful each exhausted 
the store ; all the provisions were 
used up also. It seemed, indeed, 
as if the best thing they could do 
would be to die at once by their 
own hands. The rules made by 
the council were no longer thought 
of. Something to eat, something 
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to drink: these were the only laws 
now. When the next man died, 
the sailors looked longingly at the 
body. The Lascar had his knife 
open, and was about to use it, 
when Captain Liddle called to him 
to stop. 

‘Why?’ asked the Lascar, with 
a savage flourish of his knife. 

‘Why?’ echoed the other men: 
there were only six of them left al- 
together. 

‘ Because fish is better to eat than 
human flesh,’ said the Captain. 

‘So it is, said one; ‘but we 
haven't any more fishing-line.’ 

‘Come, now,’ said the Captain, 
‘even without that we can manage 
to catch a shark perhaps. Wait a 
few minutes. I'll think of a way.’ 

And sure enough, very soon he 
devised a snare. First a running 
bowling-knot was made ; then they 
cut a leg off the man that was 
dead (terrible to write, but true), 
and lashed it to the end of an oar ; 
while on the end of another oar 
they hung the snare in such a way 
that the fish, to get at the bait, 
was compelled to come through it. 
There were plenty of sharks ; and 
it was not long before one fell into 
the trap. It was dragged on to the 
raft; and a few blows from an axe 
soon killed it. After that, the man 
was sewn in sacking, and the funeral 
service was read over him, as it had 
been over all the others who had 
been buried in the sea. 

During all this time it was evident 
that they were near the coast, and 
yet they never saw it. The Cap- 
tain said that they were in the 
vicinity of the north-east coast of 
Australia—a part of the continent 
which had been very little explored. 
Here came in Rough-and-Ready’s 
experience. He knew something 
of the country, he said. It was in- 
habited by the most savage of the 
Australian natives, and no white 
man had as yet had the courage to 
penetrate far into the country. 
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‘Yet we might make the coast,’ 
said Rough-and-Ready, ‘and not 
see a native for a long time, if we 
could manage to live ; for I don’t 
believe there are a great many of 
them. Cannibals they are; but, 
for all that, I should be glad to get 
among them. We might succeed 
in working our way down to a 
cattle-station.’ 

‘Would there be really a chance 
of that ? asked one or two. 

‘ About a hundred to one against 
us,’ replied Rough-and-Ready care- 
lessly ; ‘but that would be better 
than nothing.’ 

Rough-and-Ready gave them a 
description of some natives that he 
had seen, and told of their manner 
of living, their treachery and wild- 
ness. It was not very comforting 
to hear; the prospect of reaching 
land, and finding themselves in the 
midst of such savages, was very 
dismal. 

The suffering that they had now 
to bear—that of thirst—was the 
most awful experience ofall. Some 
of them grew delirious, and saw 
gardens and pools of fresh water. 
‘My lady’ was one of these. She 
whispered to her husband that a 
beautiful garden was within a few 
yards of them, and that they should 
reach it presently. She described 
the flowers and trees, and the cool 
fruit waiting to be plucked. And as 
the vision faded, she clutched him 
bythe hand, and cried, ‘John, John! 
What are they doing? We are going 
the wrong way. O, my God! we 
have past it—it is gone!’ and lay ex- 
hausted. The words came from her 
parched throat with difficulty ; and 
Joshua shuddered as he touched 
her face : it seemed to be on fire. 
Soon, however, the gardens dotted 
with clear-water fountains, and with 
trees laden. with refreshing fruit, 
grew again for the delirious woman, 
She saw them in the water, in the 
air, in the heavens—so bright, so 
deliciously cool, that her heart al- 
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most burst in the vain attempt she 
made to reach them with her hand. 
A little rain fell mercifully, and yet 
mockingly ; for nearly everything 
on board was so impregnated with 
salt as to render the pieces of rags 
and canvas that were held out to 
catch heaven’s tears no better when 
they were soaked than if they had 
been dipped into the sea. Rough- 
and-Ready took the lining out of 
his wide-awake hat; and he and 
Joshua held it out until it was 
soaked with the blessed drops. The 
first use they made of the piece of 
wet rag was to moisten the women’s 
lips with it, and then the little girl’s 
and their own. Little Emma lived 
still ; and Minnie had taken charge 
of her. As Joshua moistened Mrs. 
Liddle’s lips, the Captain, who 
was lying beside her, motioned 
him. 

‘It is all over with me, Marvel,’ 
he gasped ; ‘I haven't long to live. 
If by God’s mercy you are rescued, 
report me at home, and say I did 
all in my power to save the ship.’ 
Joshua pressed the dying Captain’s 
hand. ‘ Mind, you are first in com- 
mand now. In a few hours you 
will be captain. You have risen 
quickly,’ he said with a faint smile. 
* Beware of Scadbolt and that Las- 
car dog. When I am dead, take 
my boots—you have none—and 
what of my clothes may be useful 
to you; take the log-book too, and 
keep it safe. There is a record in it 
of Scadbolt’s conduct, and your pro- 
motion. It will be necessary in case 
a ship picks you up. Scadbolt was 
your superior officer when we left 
the port of Sydney ; and he might 
bring a charge against you which, 
without the log-book, you would 
not be able to refute.’ 

_Joshua thanked the Captain for 
his thoughtfulness, and expressed 
a hope that it was not so bad with 
him as he feared. Then the Cap- 
tain told Joshua how, a few days 
before, he had struck his head 
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against a piece of iron, and howhe 
had lost a quantity of blood. Jo- 
shua put his hand to the back of 
the Captain’s head, round which a 
piece of canvas was tied, and felt 
a great gash there. 

‘I did not tell any one ; but it 
so weakened me, that I thought I 
was about to die then. This is a 
piteous sight !’ pointing to his wife. 
She lay, pale as death, with her 
eyes wide open, gazing at the gar- 
dens in the air. The tears rolled 
down Joshua’s face. ‘ Bury us 
together,’ continued the Captain. 
‘There are two or three pieces of 
iron you might put into the canvas 
with us, so that we may sink at 
once. You will do this? 

‘Yes,’ 

Captain Liddle pressed Joshua’s 
hand, and creeping close to his 
wife, clasped her in his arms. In 
the mean time Rough-and-Ready 
was busy squeezing drops of fresh 
water into a bottle. He saved 
nearly a pint. 

Shortly after that, Joshua was 
the first to see land. He went to 
tell the Captain, but could not 
arouse him; his heart still beat, 
but very faintly. Night came on 
soon ; and when day dawned again 
the land was gone. Rough-and- 
Ready came to Joshua with a grave 
face. He said nothing ; but Joshua 
understood him. They went to 
where the lifeless bodies of the 
Captain and his wife lay, and sew- 
ed them in canvas, and placed in- 
side the pieces of iron, as Joshua 
had promised. Joshua read the 
burial service as the bodies were 
thrown in the sea, They sank at 
once. 

‘Not many of us left,’ observed 
Rough-and-Ready. ‘I should like 
to see land again. If we don't 
sight it soon, we may find that the 
worst has not yet come. It is as 
Scadbolt said when the rules were 
being read, “ Every man for himself 
now, and God for us all.” But come 
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what may, we'll stick to each other 
and to the women.’ 

‘It does my heart good to hear 
you speak so,’ said Joshua. ‘I 
know what you mean: the worst 
men are left against us ; but we are 
a match for them, I think. See, 
here’s the log-book, with the poor 
skipper’s last words: “I appoint 
Joshua Marvel captain of this raft, 
made out of the spars of the Merry 
Andrew, and intrust to him the 
charge of the surviving passengers 
and crew.—John Liddle, Master of 
the Merry Andrew.” ’ 

Rough-and- Ready touched his 
hat in sailor fashion. 

‘While we are at sea, Captain,’ 
he said, ‘I will obey your orders.’ 

A thrill ran through Joshua as 
he heard himself called Captain. 
Captain! But of what a crew! 
The promotion had come all too 
soon. 

Before long he had to exercise 
his authority. They were being 
driven on to a reef by a strong 
current. It was necessary to get 
the raft into deep water before 
dark. He gave his orders; and 
although both Scadbolt and the 
Lascar saw the wisdom of them, 
they refused to obey. 

‘I am captain,’ said Scadbolt. 
‘You will obey my orders now.’ 

Then Rough-and-Ready took a 
double - barrelled pistol from his 
belt, and gave its fellow to Joshua. 
They covered Scadbolt and the 
Lascar with them. 

‘Obey orders ! cried Rough-and- 
Ready in as loud a voice as he 
could command; ‘obey orders! 
Speak another word of disobedi- 
ence, and you are dead men ? 

The rebellious men were cowed. 
With scowling faces they worked 
as Joshua directed ; and with some 
trouble they got the raft clear over 
the reef, and floated it into deeper 
water. The night that followed 
was a night of great anxiety. Jo- 
shua knew that they were near 
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land ; and he and Rough-and-Ready 
kept watches of two hours’ dura- 
tion in turn. The reason of this 
was, that they did not deem it safe 
to sleep both at the same time; 
for they suspected that Scadbolt 
and the Lascar were only waiting 
for the opportunity to fall upon 
them and kill them. 

* We have all the firearms, thank 
goodness,’ said Rough-and-Ready, 
‘and all the powder and shot. We 
are masters while we can keep these.’ 

He had kept a sharp guard over 
the firearms, and had indeed secret- 
ly dropped three guns into the sea. 
‘ Better there than in those rascals’ 
hands,’ he wisely thought; ‘we 
mustn’t cumber ourselves with too 
much lumber.’ 

In the night Joshua whispered to 
Rachel Homebush and Minnie that 
to-morrow probably would decide 
their fate. ‘They revived somewhat 
at the news, and Minnie directed 
Joshua’s attention to little Emma 
Pigeon. 

‘ She has not spoken all day,’ said 
Minnie anxiously. 

Joshua placed his hand on the 
little girl’s heart ; it beat, but very 
faintly. 

‘She will live, Minnie,’ said Jo- 
shua, ‘ if we can reach land ; we are 
certain to find food then.’ 

While they spoke, Minnie kept 
Joshua’s hand in hers; it was 
her only comfort, poor child. He 
was kneeling by her side, and she 
saw in his face that he had no harsh 
thoughts for her. They had not ex- 
changed a word about their friends 
at home, but Minnie said to-night, 
‘ Joshua, when you first came to our 
little room—do you remember ?— 
what should we have thought if a 
wizard had told us this ? 

‘What, indeed !’ replied Joshua ; 
and then, after a pause, ‘Do you 
suffer much, Minnie ?’ 

‘Not now. Ah, Joshua, if I can 
only live to repay you!’ 

* Keep up your courage, Minnie, 
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and pray that we may reach friendly 
land—any land—to-morrow,’ was 
his answer. 

She did pray fervently, and when 
daylight came they saw land. It did 
not look very friendly. A long line 
of dark savage-looking rock was 
what they saw; towering gloomily 
and threateningly for the most part, 
but with many a little inlet, which 
offered them a favourable chance 
of landing, as Joshua’s seaman’s eye 
discerned. ‘There were only eight 
living persons now on the raft out 
of the thirty-five who first took shel- 
ter there. Five men—to wit, Jo- 
shua, Rough-and-Ready, Scadbolt, 
the Lascar, and the sailmaker; two 
women — Rachel Homebush and 
Minnie, and the little girl Emma. 
The men worked and watched with 
a will. Private animosities were for 
the time forgotten ; but, for all that, 
Rough-and-Ready was never off his 
guard. Everything looked fair, when 
suddenly up sprang a land breeze, 
and they were driven to sea again ; 
the hope that had been kindled died 
away. They caught a cod, but the 
women turned from it with loathing. 
Then Joshua thought ofa fine thing. 
The sun was high in the heavens ; 
he took a piece of rag and washed 
it and dried it ; then he took a mag- 
nifying glass out of a telescope, and 
caught the sun’s fire on to the rag. 
He had wood ready, and they made 
a fire on the raft. The sailors ate 
their portion of the fish raw; but Jo- 
shua put his and the women’s and 
Rough-and-Ready’s on the wood, 
and roasted it. Before they gave 
this delicious food to the women, 
they moistened their lips with a little 
of the water that was still left in 
Rough - and- Ready’s bottle; the 
moistening and the food were new 
life to them all. Minnie chewed a 
little of the fish and placed it in the 
child’s mouth ; the child swallowed 
it, with difficulty at first, and seemed 
to grow stronger soon afterwards ; 
she had been better nourished 
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than the others. As if in re- 
ward for this good thought of Jo- 
shua’s, the wind shifted to a sea 
breeze, and a couple of hours before 
midnight they were driven on to 
land. It required the greatest care 
and the most delicate handling to 
steer the raft safely through the 
rocks; but it was done. Scadbolt 
and the Lascar were about to scram- 
ble on to the rocks, when Rough- 
and-Ready, in a voice of thunder— 
he seemed suddenly to have re- 
covered his strength—commanded 
them to stand. Not his voice, but 
his pistol, enforced obedience. 

‘Why ?? demanded Scadbolt. 

‘Because you are treacherous 
dogs,’ roared Rough-and-Ready ; 
‘because you are not men, but sav- 
ages; because I know how such 
scum are to be treated. Ah, scowl 
at your will, but I have shot better 
men than you down before to-night, 
and I'll shoot yew down if you dare 
to stir, as I would a brace of treach- 
erous dingos or Blacks — they’re 
much the same. The women and 
child are to be saved first. Why, 
if we allowed you to get ashore, 
you'd strike us from the rocks be- 
fore we got a footing. I know you, 
you see, you skunks. Marvel, take 
the women and little girl ashore 
first, one by one. I'll keep guard 
here the while. Sailmaker, assist 
Mr. Marvel.’ 

By this last masterly stroke Rough- 
and-Ready enlisted the sailmaker 
on his side, for a time at least. For 
the sailmaker and Joshua were man 
and man, and Joshua had firearms. 
So, with difficulty, the women and 
child were conveyed on to the 
rocks in safety; then Rough-and- 
Ready bade Joshua take ashore 
what things would be useful from 
the raft. Among other things, Jo- 
shua took ashore two axes, all 
the nails he could find, and some 
iron pots. The women also had 
some things they were anxious to 
preserve—needles and thread, and 
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suchlike. All this occupied nearly 
two hours, and was not accom- 
plished without difficulty. Scad- 
bolt and the Lascar stood sullenly 
by the while. Rough-and-Ready 
was in his element; he absolutely 
revelled in the task he had set him- 
self. It was as good as meat and 
drink to him to watch those two 
rascals and beat them through their 
fears. When Joshua and the sail- 
maker had completed their task, 
Rough-and-Ready joined them on 
the rocks. After him Scadbolt and 
the Lascar scrambled on to land, 
and began to look hungrily about 
them. It was a fine night; the 
moon was nearly at its full. The 
first thing Rough-and-Ready did 
was to cast a glance at the women 
lying helpless on the rocks; the 
next thing he did was to smoothe 
his moustache with his hand in a 
thoughtful manner; the next, to 
send a dark look at Scadbolt and 
the Lascar, whowere prowling about 
on the rocks in search of shell-fish ; 
the next, to lay his hand in a fa- 
miliar manner upon the sailmaker’s 
shoulder. 

‘I say, mate,’ said Rough-and- 
Ready, ‘ have you a wife at home ?’ 

‘ Two.’ 

Rough-and-Ready whistled loud 
and long, and followed up the 
whistle with a laugh. 

‘It’s no joke,’ said the sailmaker. 

‘One isn’t, much less two,’ re- 
plied Rough-and- Ready, with a 
wink ; ‘ but never mind them now.’ 

‘I’m content.’ 

“You seem a good-hearted fellow, 
sailmaker, and as you have two 
wives, you must think a great deal 
of womankind.’ 

‘I love ’em’—looking at the two 
poor creatures lying near them. 

‘I am a bushman myself,’ said 
Rough-and-Ready, with assumed 
carelessness ; ‘ I’d as soon be where 
I am as in any part of the world. 
I am at home here. What do you 
Say, mate? Shall we be friends ?” 
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‘Glad to be; and the two men 
shook hands, Rough - and - Ready 
hugging himself for his successful 
diplomacy. 

‘You're a man after my own 
heart,’ said Rough-and-Ready, re- 
ally appreciating the crisp utter- 
ances of the sailmaker, who evi- 
dently was not a word - waster. 
‘Seems to me that the first thing 
we've got to do is to bring the wo- 
men round; mustn’t let them die, 
eh?’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘There's a split in the camp,’ con- 
tinued Rough-and-Ready. ‘ Those 
two rascals prowling about in search 
of something to eat would be glad 
of an opportunity to get rid of us ; 
and then God help the women! 
At all events let us three stick to- 
gether—you and me and Captain 
Marvel. Agreed?’ 

‘ Agreed.’ 

‘Good. What I want to do is 
to get fresh water for us and the 
women ; I know how to look for 
it. Will you keep guard over the 
women with Captain Marvel till I 
return ?” 

* Ves.’ 

Rough-and-Ready placed a load- 
ed pistol in the sailmaker’s hand— 
he did it without hesitation—and 
that act completed the conquest. 
Joshua, standing by, had heard the 
conversation, and now shook hands 
with the sailmaker. Scadbolt and 
the Lascar had also seen the con- 
ference. 

‘ They’ve bought him over,’ said 
the Lascar. 

‘ Never mind,’ replied Scadbolt ; 
‘there will be plenty of opportu- 
nities.’ 

In less than an hour Rough-and- 
Ready returned. He had taken two 
bottles with him, and brought them 
back filled with bright clear fresh 
water. He had his wide-awake hat 
in his hand; it evidently contained 
something good, he was so careful 
in carrying it. Joshua put his hand 
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in, and started back with a cry; 
he had grasped a nettle. 

‘Careful, careful,’ said Rough- 
and-Ready good-humouredly ; ‘don’t 
be too eager to take hold of things. 
A great deal of the wood-growth 
round about here is covered with 
thorns, and some of them are poi- 
sonous to the blood. This isn’t, 
though ; ’tis an old friend, 

He took out of his handkerchief 
two small branches with long spines 
upon them ; the branches were co- 
vered with fruit resembling a small 
apple. 

‘Good to eat?’ asked the sail- 
maker. 

‘Shouldn’t have brought them 
otherwise,’ answered Rough-and- 
Ready, in unconscious imitation of 
the sailmaker’s manner of speaking. 

The sailmaker took some of the 
fruit and ate it, and would have 
taken more, but that Rough-and- 
Ready’s hand restrained him. 

‘That’s not the way for a man 
to eat who has been nearly starved 
for six weeks,’ he said, ‘ unless he 
wants to kill himself right out. Here, 
make yourself useful; but take a 
little water to drink first.’ 

Rough-and- Ready measured a 
small quantity of water, and gave 
the sailmaker and Joshua to drink. 
He had thrown down a couple of 
pieces of wood when he said, ‘ Make 
yourself useful,’ and the sailmaker, 
after drinking, asked him what the 
wood was for. 

‘ A good job for you two that you 
have me for your mate,’ said Rough- 
and-Ready good-humouredly ; ‘you 
might stand a chance of starving 
else. The enemy’—with a nod of 
his head in the direction of Scad- 
bolt and the Lascar—‘won’t be 
half as well off as we shall be. Just 
watch me.’ He took his knife and 
cut from the wood two pieces, in 
one of which he made a kind of 
groove, which he placed upon the 
ground. ‘ This is off the black fig- 
tree, and is the best wood there is 


for making fire. Now rub away into 
the groove, steadily, like this, and 
keep rubbing. It’s hard work; but 
never mind ; it’s worth the labour.’ 

He disappeared again, leaving 
the sailmaker at work, and returned 
with an armful of dry sticks and 
leaves. Soon fire came into the 
wood, the sparks dropped on to the 
dry leaves, and a blaze was kindled, 
that brought astonishment into the 
eyes of Scadbolt and the Lascar. 
Before the fire was made, the inde- 
fatigable bushman had gone down 
the rocks this time, and had re- 
turned with a hat full of mussels. 
These he put on the fire to cook; 
and then sat down and rubbed his 
hands in a high state of satisfaction. 
Joshua had not been idle ; he had 
attended to the women and child, 
and had given them a little water, 
which was like nectar to them. But 
they were too weak to move; so the 
men sat by them and ate supper, 
and gave them to eat, sparingly, 
under the direction of Rough-and- 
Ready, who was regarded by the 
others with unbounded admiration. 
The warmth of the fire was very 
comforting to them, for, although 
summer was coming, their long so- 
journ on the raft had chilled their 
blood. 

‘Well now,’ said Rough -and- 
Ready, when supper was over, ‘I 
think we ought to be very grateful 
for our escape. It was touch-and- 
go with us. We sha’n't be very 
strong for a few days ; and that’s 
what we’ve got to do first, to get 
strong. Then we can look about 
us.’ 
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‘ Where are we ?’ whispered Min- 
nie. 

‘ As well as I can make out, my 
dear, we are somewhere on the 
north-east coast of the continent of 
Australia ; where I don’t believe a 
white man ever trod foot before. 
That’s something, isn’t it? We're 
the first bits of civilisation that these 
rocks have ever seen.’ 
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‘Is there any chance of a ship 
seeing us ?” 

‘I doubt it; but for my part I 
don’t want a ship to see me; I’ve 
had enough of ships. I feel at 
home here, or I shal! feel so in a 
little while. I don’t doubt but what 
we shall be able to get plenty to eat 
and drink, and that’s our first great 
need. Try and sleep for an hour 
now. Strength is what we want, re- 
member.’ 

Rachel Homebush turned to him 
and held out her hand. She was 
grateful for being saved, but she did 
not speak. The three men arranged 
to get a little rest also, watch and 
watch in turn. It was Rough-and- 
Ready’s watch first. Before Joshua 
lay down, he went to see if Minnie 
was asleep. Her eyes were closed, 
but she was aware of his approach. 

‘ That is you, Joshua ?” 

‘Yes, Minnie. Do you think you 
can sleep ? 

‘I don’t know ; I am strangely 
excited. I thank God that you are 
saved. Joshua,’ rising to a sitting 
posture and taking his hand, ‘ you 
will not be unkind to me now that 
we are out of danger ?” 

‘Surely not, Minnie. What makes 
you ask ?” 

‘I was afraid, that was all.’ 

Here the little child murmured 
something. Minnie placed her ear 

to the girl’s lips. 

‘She asked who was talking to 
me, and I told her you,’ said Min- 
nie, taking Little Emma upon her 
lap. ‘She wants you to kiss her.’ 

Joshua stooped and kissed the 
little girl, and she put her arms 
round his neck, and asked where 
papa had gone to. Joshua turn- 
ed away, and pressing Minnie’s 
hand, was soon afterwards in the 
land of dreams. So, during the 
night, they slept and watched, and 
in their troubled dreams felt the 
rocks moving and swaying beneath 
them. Every now and then they 
Started in terror, and clutched what 
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was nearest to them, as if life was 
slipping away ; they suffered over 
again the agonies of thirst, and 
moved their parched lips entreat- 
ingly. When it was Joshua’s watch, 
he observed the sufferings of his 
sleeping companions; he guessed 
the cause, for he had suffered 
himself in like manner. With mer- 
ciful thoughtfulness he moistened 
their lips with fresh water ; the wo- 
men smiled and grew more com- 
posed; perhaps at that moment 
they dreamed that an angel was 
bringing them life and health. Min- 
nie’s head was lying on her hand, 
and her face was exposed to the 
light. It was sun-burnt, but the 
gipsy stain was dying out of it. 
Her hair too was growing lighter 
and longer. Joshua looked up at 
the sky and round about him at the 
strange scene. Over his head the 
light of day was just breaking, but 
the dusky shadows still lay upon 
the waters. Behind him a faint 
light, heralding the sun, was qui- 
vering on distant wood and upland. 

‘Dan made me promise,’ he said 
softly to himself, as the wonderful 
strangeness of his position came 
upon him, ‘when I was seeing 
strange sights in strange places, to 
think, “Dan is here with me, al- 
though I cannot see him.” /s Dan 
here with me now? Is it possible 
that he can have the vaguest idea 
of me as I stand, heart-wrecked, in 
this wild country? I will try to be- 
lieve so; I will try to believe that 
he and Ellen see me as I am, know 
me as I am, and pity me. I could 
die here now contentedly, if that 
were a conviction. Ellen, dear 
wife ! Dan, dear friend! dear mo- 
ther and father! stand fast to me, 
and believe that I never wavered 
in my love and my truth!’ 

This was his theme that he 
thought of and mused upon, while 
all the others were asleep. The 
rocks were burnished with golden 
light before they awoke. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ON THE ROCKS. 


As the sailmaker was stretching 
himself, Rough-and-Ready, who 
was already stirring, said, 

*I say, mate, what name shall 
we call you by?’ 

‘Isn’t Sailmaker good enough ?” 
was the Irish answer. 

‘It’s good enough ; but it’s no 
name.’ 

‘Tom, for short, then.’ 

‘That'll do, Tom; it’s like your 
talk, short and to the point.’ 

From that time they talked of 
him as Tom the Sailmaker. 

‘We're going to look for some- 
thing for breakfast, Marvel,’ said 
Rough-and-Ready. ‘Don’t wake 
the women—let them have their 
sleep out. And keep your eye on 
those two rascals yonder. If they 
come to close quarters, have no 
mercy. They’d have none on you. 
Come along, Tom.’ 

They returned some two hours 
afterwards, with smiling faces. The 
women gathered hope from their 
cheerful countenances. The Sail- 
maker was loaded with wood to 
replenish the fire, which had not 
been allowed to go out during the 
night. 

‘We’re going to have a fine break- 
fast,’ said Rough-and-Ready, flour- 
ishing half-a-dozen plump pigeons. 
He chuckled as he exhibited them ; 
but he had no time for trifling. 
There was more serious business 
to attend to—the cooking of the 
pigeons. With those and a few 
mussels they made a breakfast fit 
for kings and queens. The two 
malcontents in the distance had no 
fire and no pigeons; they made 
their breakfast off cold shell-fish, 
and looked with envious eyes at 
the cooking going on among the 
other party. 

‘Ah, ah, my fine fellows! cried 
Rough-and-Ready, waving half a 


roasted pigeon in the air; ‘what 
d’ye think of mutineering now?” 

They could not hear him, but 
they understood his taunting ac- 
tion. 

Said Rough-and-Ready to the 
women, when breakfast was fin- 
ished, 

‘Can you handle a pistol ? Could 
you pull the trigger of one straight 
in the face of man or beast, if dan- 
ger threatened ?” 

They looked at him inquiringly. 

‘You might have to do it,’ con- 
tinued Rough-and-Ready ; ‘ so you 
had better learn, and be prepared.’ 

‘ But why ? they asked. 

‘You see, my dears, there are 
two parties ofs. Here we are, 
one party. Yonder are two rascals, 
another party. We are not the best 
of friends, we two parties. If they 
could get rid of us, they would. By 
fair means they can’t; but they 
might try foul. Now I take it that 
we men have to look after you 
and protect you—and you may de- 
pend upon us for doing our best, 
my dears. We must see to every- 
thing — food, lodging, protection 
from storms and from savage Blacks. 
That may take us away from you 
sometimes, and those rascals might 
steal upon you unaware. Or ano- 
ther thing might happen: we might 
fall sick. Then who will protect 
you? Or another thing But, 
psha! there are a dozen other rea- 
sons why you should learn to use 
firearms.* 

Without more ado he showed 
them how to load a pistol and fire 
it, and indeed was not content un- 
til they did it to his satisfaction. 
Minnie was the more expert of the 
two; she soon learned. Then said 
Rough-and-Ready, 

‘Now, we are going to take a 
walk. A mile, I daresay. We shall 
be followed, you'll see ; the enemy 
will want to know where we are 
going.’ 

Rough-and-Ready took Little 
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Emma in his arms, the sailmaker 
assisted Rachel Homebush, and 
Joshua attended to Minnie. As 
Rough-and-Ready expected, Scad- 
bolt and the Lascar followed them 
at a distance. Rough-and-Ready 
led the way over the rocks, on to 
sand, into forest. They were nearly 
an hour before they came to the 
end of their journey, for the women 
were very weak and could walk but 
slowly. Without any forewarning 
Rough-and-Ready stopped. 

‘ Here is another thing I have to 
teach you. A native call.’ 

And to their astonishment, he 
put his hands to his mouth and 
emitted a shrill cry, that rang 
through the woods and seemed to 
linger there. The word he uttered 
was ‘ Coo-éé ! and the sound was 
composed of two notes, the second 
an octave higher than the first. 
He made them all repeat the cry 
after him many times, and made 
them dwell on the notes as long as 
their breath lasted. 

‘If we miss each other, and lose 
our way, that cry will be a signal. 
You have no idea how far it will 
travel, if you dwell long enough 
upon the notes. Now, you’ (to the 
men) ‘ stop here for a little while. 
Yow’ (to the women) ‘ follow me.’ 

They obeyed him unhesitatingly. 
He led the women over a rise in 
the woodland, where the trees were 
thickly grouped; and when they 
were on the declivity on the other 
side, they saw at the base of the 
rise a lovely creek of fresh water 
sparkling in the sun, 

‘You will not be disturbed for 
an hour,’ he said, and darted away. 

They divined the meaning of his 
delicate thoughtfulness, and with 
full confidence in him and his party 
they made their way to the creek, 
and bathed and combed their hair. 
(I vouch for the comb, but am not 
prepared to say where it came 
from, for the cunning of woman is 
beyond me.) The men looked at 
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them with astonishment when they 
came back, sleek and trim. They 
appeared to have grown a dozen 
years younger. They blushed and 
smiled as the men gazed at them, 
and Little Emma lisped, ‘It was 
so nice!’ Even Rachel looked 
brighter and more womanly. 

After them, the men went in 
turns and bathed, and by that time 
they were hungry enough for their 
dinner. Rough-and-Ready had al- 
ready provided it, having shot a 
sufficient number of birds for three 
or four meals. Nothing could sa- 
tisfy them after dinner but to go 
to the rocks, and look seaward for 
the sight of a ship. Rough-and- 
Ready declared it was_ useless. 
‘ Time thrown away,’ he said. ‘If 
we see a ship, we have no means 
of signalling it; and even if we had, 
*tis a thousand to one that they 
would see the signal.’ But all-po- 
tent as his authority and advice 
were in every other matter, he could 
not prevail upon them to cast away 
the hope of being rescued by that 
means. Before night came they 
made their way back to the woods, 
and constructed some rough tents 
with branches of trees to sleep in. 
As they were collecting suitable 
timber, Rough-and-Ready, who 
never omitted an opportunity to 
instruct his companions in the re- 
sources of the country, called their 
attention to a group of curiously- 
twisted trees, which he said were 
apple-trees, although there was no 
fruit on them. On nearly every 
one of them, three or four feet 
from the ground, was a large knob, 
bulging out like a tumour. 

‘See how bountiful Nature is,’ 
said Rough-and-Ready. ‘ You 
need seldom be in want of water 
or food, if you know the secrets of 
the bush.’ 

He dug his knife into one of the 
knobs, and fresh water ran out of 
the wood. They tasted it, and 
found it very sweet. 
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It was a beautiful night, and they 
sat talking for some time before 
they retired to rest. Their strength 
was recruited by the nourishing 
food they had eaten, and by the 
bath they had had. They had not 
seen the Lascar or Scadbolt since 
the morning, and they deemed it 
prudent to keep watch during the 
night. Now that the first excite- 
ment of being saved was over, their 
thoughts turned to their unfortu- 
nate companions who had found a 
grave in the cruel sea, and they 
shed pitiful tears over the memory 
of the dead. 

Rough-and-Ready’s experience 
of the Australian natives was large- 
ly drawn upon during the night. 
Although he said nothing of his 
past career, it was evident that he 
was well acquainted with every- 
thing appertaining to Australian 
bush-life. His descriptions of the 
natives were not comforting ; he de- 
scribed them as treacherous, mean, 
and cruel. As to their chances of 
escape, he declared that there was 
no hope from the sea. Their best 
plan would be to try and work their 
way southward, but not for some 
time, until they were quite strong. 

‘We will camp here,’ he said, 
‘for two or three weeks at least, 
and try and learn something about 
the country.’ 

But he told Joshua, when they 
two were alone, that he only said 
that to console the women. 

‘We can manage to live here; 
but to get south we should have to 
cross country, where we should al- 
most certainly be starved to death 
or butchered by the Blacks.’ 

The prospect was dismal indeed ; 
they seemed to be cut off from the 
world. 

Notwithstanding that the women 
shuddered and trembled as they 
listened to Rough-and-Ready’s ac- 
count of the natives, with whom 
they were almost certain to come 
in contact soon, the subject was 
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too fascinating to be avoided. So, 
being compelled to talk about them, 
he spoke of many strange things 
concerning them. ‘The conversa- 
tion turning upon their supersti- 
tions, he told his hearers of the 
savage beliefs in water-spirits and 
land - spirits, who are all females, 
and walk about without heads ; of 
the Oorundoo, who comes out of 
the water to drown bad wives ; 
of the Balumbal, a gentle race of 
spirits who live upon the sweet 
leaves of flowers; of the Bunyip, 
a monster who lives in the large 
lakes, and who issues therefrom to 
seize women and children ; of Po- 
toyan, a spirit of darkness, whose 
Whisper strikes terror ; and of many 
other singular beliefs. 

Said Rough-and-Ready, ‘ There 
is no surer way to frighten the Blacks 
than through their superstitious 
fears. Their “doctors” can work 
upon them as they please.’ 

Joshua had taken care of his 
accordion, and had preserved it 
almost uninjured. He played, and 
they all listened wonderingly to the 
soft notes of ‘ Home, sweet home,’ 
floating through the woods. It was 
like a dream ; they could scarcely 
believe they were awake. When 
he ceased playing, a melancholy 
cuckoo-note came from the distant 
woods. 

“Tis the more-pork, a night-bird,’ 
said Rough-and-Ready. ‘I never 
heard it sing in the day,’ 

They retired to their beds of dry 
leaves soon after that, and dreamt 
of the strange things they had heard. 
But Joshua could not sleep. Some 
time before midnight — it might 
have been an hour—he rose and 
wandered away from the camp, 
through the solemn woods. He 
took no notice of the groups of 
majestic trees through which he 
walked—here masses of the silver- 
leaved ironbark ; there thick clus- 
ters of the gigantic palm, woven 
together, as it were, by luxuriant 
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vines trailing through their topmost 
branches. Strange effects of light 
and shade were produced by this 
natural network ; but Joshua took 
no heed of them, nor of the other 
wonders of the woods by which he 
was encompassed. A sense of awful 
desolation was upon him; tremb- 
lingly he retraced his steps till he 
came to the camp, where he sank 
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upon the ground exhausted by emo- 
tion. The full moon rose, and shed 
its light upon him. He took from 
his breast the Bible which Dan had 
given him, and read upon its first 
page, ‘From Dan, with undying love 
and confidence.’ Those words did 
much to calm him ; he kissed them, 
and pressed the book to his heart, 
and gradually fell into a deep sleep. 


FORCED FAITH. 


——_>——- 


EvEN while I kneel, and hold your hands with hands 
That tremble, and pierce into your eyes with eyes 
That madden and moisten, and make what haste my sighs 
Let me to tell you of those relentless bands 
Binding me always yours,—even now there stands 
An infidel thought betwixt us, and denies, 
As some occasional look or sign belies, 
That word that made us gods above the lands. 


Nay, doubt your depth of love when your eyes yearn, 
Greatening and gathering depth of colour as flowers 
Greaten and deepen when the petals burn 
At noontide, making fragrance in the bowers? 


Take all my faith ! 
To part in? 


Have we not certain hours 
So—sit so—and do not turn. 





MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY, 


CHAPTER II. 
1820-1823. 


On account of the attention which, 
it may be inferred from the pre- 
ceding chapter, was almost exclu- 
sively given in Cathedral to 
the development of the vocal gifts 
and powers of the ‘ boy choristers,’ 
it must be equally apparent that 
their education in other respects 
suffered considerably. By the wis- 
dom of founders and benefactors, 
it was determined that cathedrals 
should not merely be the nursery 
of musicians, but that ‘the young 
idea’ to be trained therein should 
be fitted to supply the places both 
of minor-canons and lay - vicars, 
or clerks, when they attained to 
man’s estate. By the statutes of the 
cathedral church of , it was ex- 
pressly enacted that this state of 
things should for ever prevail. Not 
only were all the boys to be edu- 
cated in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but they were also to be in- 
structed in the Greek and Latin 
classics, the four senior or most 
gifted boys being exclusively named 
as to be so cared for, that they 
might be sent to one or other of 
the universities, and there trained 
eventually to take ‘holy orders.’ 
The ultimate purpose hereby in- 
tended was that such boys should 
then have the preference as to those 
cathedral offices, the duties of 
which could not be properly dis- 
charged without their being clergy- 
men. An ample ‘ maintenance’ for 
the times in which those statutes 
were made and confirmed was fur- 
ther provided; and had the value 


of money remained at its standard 
of two or three hundred years ago, 
they would have been in their youth 
sufficiently provided for, and their 
incomes in the future placed be- 
yond the necessity of being supple- 
mented by thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory means. There is no cathedral 
throughout the length and breadth 
of England wherein similar pro- 
visions were not made ; but at —— 
the statutable directions could not 
have been by any possibility more 
positive than they still remain ; in- 
asmuch as not only were the choris- 
ters to be classically educated and 
relays of them sent to Oxford and 
Cambridge, but they were also to 
be taught the theory of music, and 
rendered proficient in the use of 
musical instruments. In the me- 
mory of man these directions have 
never been obeyed either at —— 
or elsewhere. At Westminster the 
Abbey choristers were so tho- 
roughly considered by the founda- 
tion statutes, that they were before 
others to receive instruction at the 
collegiate school. So far, however, 
from suchan injunction having been 
obeyed, they are to this day totally 
deprived ofthis privilege ; and when- 
ever a parent has been rash enough 
to insist that his boy should partake 
of it, the school has immediately 
been made both by the masters and 
scholars too hot to hold him, so that 
removal has been rendered abso- 
lutely necessary. In spite, however, 
of this fact, when the commissioners 
a few years ago examined into the 
condition of Westminster School, 
they totally ignored the Abbey 
choristers’ privileges, leaving them 
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to gather such knowledge as the 
little time allowed them from musi- 
cal practice permits, or a servant of 
the body could impart—that ser- 
vant having been nominated to his 
office by the sub-dean, and placed 
in a schoolroom built in sudden 
haste at the bottom of the organist’s 
garden ; that garden having been 
diminished for the purpose with- 
out this official ever having been 
asked for his consent, or so much 
as consulted. The commissioners, 
in fact, endorsed all that the Abbey 
authorities had done; and up to 
this very hour, in defiance of the 
strict injunctions of the statutes to 
the contrary, a Westminster choir- 
boy would be better off in every 
respect were he sent to any adjacent 
National school, so far as his edu- 
cation for any practical purpose is 
concerned. 

In many of the other cathedrals 
there has been undoubtedly of late 
some improvement in this respect, 
and especially so at —-—. But in 
no one instance has it yet been 
reported that classical learning is 
afforded, or that the commands of 
the statutes are obeyed. Ofall the 
classes of which society is com- 
posed, not one remains so much— 
it might even be said more—ne- 
glected, than those boys, whose un- 
happy lot it is to be drilled into 
mere singing machines, and then, 
when their voices are broken, cast 
out only half educated upon the 
world. In London there are open- 
ings, it is true, for the prosecution of 
music as a means of livelihood ; but 
in cathedral cities and towns this is 
by no means the case. Much too 
often have lads of a sensitive dis- 
position been hopelessly ruined. 
When they can no longer — their 
voices being gone—afford amuse- 
ment to persons of good position, 
by whom they had been hitherto 
petted and spoiled, and especially 
by the wives and daughters of such 
persons, they have suddenly been 
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subjected to néglect, if not to in- 
sult ; and a bitter lesson indeed it 
has been when, much toofrequently, 
they have had practically to feel the 
force of the old adage, ‘ No longer 
pipe, no longer dance.’ Should any 
of ‘ the authorities’ have been goad- 
ed into doing something for the per- 
manent benefit of cathedral choris- 
ters—as several ofour modern deans 
and chapters have of late years been 
—it may fearlessly be said there is 
not a single instance wherein they 
have been induced thoroughly to 
fulfil their duty in this direction. 
They have to a certain extent 
salved their consciences. Not only 
to their choristers, but also to their 
minor-canons and their lay-vicars 
or clerks, they have refused to 
mete out that justice those mem- 
bers are statutably entitled to re- 
ceive ; nor have they so paid them 
as to render their circumstances 
even easy. That such circumstances 
should ever be independent would 
be wholly out of the question, Earn- 
est cathedral reformers—than whom 
none were more sincere and cour- 
ageous than the late Gresham pro- 
fessor of music, Mr. Edward Taylor 
—have striven might and main to 
induce a better state of things to 
be compassed in the Chapel Royal, 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and 
other cathedrals ; but they have in- 
variably met with little else than 
failure. The imperfect and insuffi- 
cient condition of the cathedral 
chorister’s education still remains 
at the lowest ebb ; and in no direc- 
tion whatever is there any indica- 
tion of a better state of things be- 
ing likely to obtain, save in such 
high-church establishments as All 
Saints’, Margaret-street, St. An- 
drew’s, Wells - street, and in one 
or two others of prominent noto- 
riety in other parts of the country. 
It seems to be ‘to hope in hope’s 
despite’ that the day will ever dawn 
when the noble and generous pur- 
poses of founders and benefactors 
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will be to the very letter ful- 
filled. 

Looking upon cathedrals as the 
chief nurseries of musical training, 
it would be a joyous time indeed if 
ever they were rendered equally im- 
portant seminaries for the highest 
class of education, whence many a 
promising lad might proceed to Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, or Durham, and, 
making his mark by his proficiency 
and good conduct there, be ever 
after able to exult in life—instead 
of now all but cursing the hour in 
which he ever became a chorister— 
that he spent the most promising 
years of his boyhood in a cathedral 
choir. No ‘ Musical Recollections’ 
that are connected with a cathedral 
—as are the earliest portions ofthese 
—can be divested offeelings such as 
are now expressed. Never can they 
be anything else than bitter. We 
turn, however, ‘more in sorrow than 
in anger,’ from this painful subject 
to one more agreeable, although by 
no means of similar importance. 

In the summer of 1821, Ma- 
dame Catalani, after an absence 
of six years, returned to London, 
as it was said, ‘greater than when 
she left it.’ Her voice, which had, 
during those six years, been con- 
siderably taxed by continuous en- 
gagements at Paris and Berlin, 
Hanover and Stuttgart, Munich and 
Vienna, as also at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, was at this period 
somewhat worn ; but the grandeur 
of her method and the breadth of 
her style more than compensated 
for a defect which had always been 
apparent to ears of the most ex- 
treme acuteness, to which her in- 
tonation was said to be imperfect. 
To ordinary hearers, not similarly 
exacting or sensitive, this defect 
was diminished by the prodigious 
volume and richness of her tone, 
no less than by the rapidity with 
which she executed the most florid 
passages. Although constantly en- 
gaged as a concert-singer, Madame 
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Catalani’s forte was essentially dra- 
matic, her style being both grand 
and imposing. Her range of cha- 
racters, however, was not exclu- 
sively confined to this department 
of the lyric stage, since she was 
equally successful in lighter parts, 
such as Susanna in Mozart’s /Vozze 
di Figaro, and Aristea in //7 Fana- 
tico per la Musica, ‘The chief means 
by which she carried her audiences 
away with her were discovered in 
the natural volume and richness of 
her tone, and in the energy and 
force of her declamatory method. 
No band was sufficiently over- 
whelming to drown her voice, no 
nerves strong enough to resist its 
influence. Had brass instruments 
been so much in use in Madame 
Catalani’s day as unhappily they are 
at present, she would have outsung 
them all, her voice ringing so as to 
make itself felt in every fibre. Over 
this magnificent organ she hadabso- 
lute control. ‘She could vary its 
delivery through every degree, from 
the smallest perceptible sound to 
the loudest and most magnificent 
swell. She could increase or di- 
minish the tone, either in a pro- 
tracted duration of sweetness long 
drawn out, or she could apportion 
the same degrees of light and shade 
in the most rapid alternation of 
diverse passages.’ A common say- 
ing amongst the critics of her day 
was, ‘that she could play with her 
voice at pleasure, and do anything 
with it which her flights of fancy 
suggested.” Yet upon the stage 
her personification was more grand 
than touching. In mere ordinary 
concert-room singing, she fell short 
of these operatic qualities ; and in 
oratorio, save in one or two indi- 
vidual instances, failed to make 
anything like a triumphant impres- 
sion. In the latter, her imperfect 
pronunciation of English words— 
as is the case with so many other 
foreign artistes—told very much to 
her disadvantage; yet in such songs 
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of Handel as ‘ I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,’ and ‘ Holy, holy, 
Lord God of Hosts,’ she threw an 
amount of adoration into her utter- 
ance, which concealed every defect 
in this particular. It was, however, 
in such songs as ‘Gratias agimus 
tibi,’ by Giuglielmi, and the ‘ Deh 
parlate,’ from Cimarosa’s // Sacri- 
fizio @ Abram, that she chiefly ex- 
celled ; showing that she was pos- 
sessed of the strongest feelings of 
devotion, and manifested the firm- 
est belief and the most fervent 
piety of any singer that had ever 
previously lived. When once com- 
plimented upon the mannerin which 
she had sung Giuglielmi’s above- 
named song, her simple reply was, 
‘I do love to sing to my God ’!— 
a practical comment upon the fact 
that ‘she never entered a church 
or a theatre to perform without so- 
lemnly offering up prayer for her 
success.’ On one occasion she is 
said to have produced an effect, 
which could never be forgotten by 
those who heard it, by resorting to 
a low and tremulous whisper. It 
occurred in the recitative of the 
Messiah, ‘ And lo, the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them.’ 
Having poured forth the full mag- 
nificence of the prodigious volume 
of her voice, supported by the av- 
pexgio accompaniment of the or- 
chestra, upon the words, ‘ the glory 
of the Lord shone round about 
them,’ she suddenly attenuated her 
astonishingly ductile tones to the 
least possibly audible note, and 
sung slowly, in a voice so slight as 
to be scarcely more than tremulous, 
The effect is said to have ‘ congeal- 
ed the very blood of her hearers, 
till their minds, recovering, became 
conscious of the simplicity, the deli- 
cacy,and the exquisite beauty of the 
thought, and the execution which 
gave expression to it.’ 

_ Madame Catalani took the ear- 
liest opportunity, on her return to 
London from the Continent, to 
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give a concert at the Argyle-rooms,* 
which was liberally patronised by 
the Dukes of Clarence and Cam- 
bridge, the Princess Augusta, and 
the Duchesses of Gloucester and 
Cambridge, and also by an immense 
number of the nobility; so much 
so, indeed, that ‘ the room glittered 
with stars and orders, notwithstand- 
ing the music for the coronation of 
George IV. was being rehearsed at 
Carlton House, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Coutts had a grand concert and 
ball at their residence on the same 
evening.’ The novelties which the 
great prima donna introduced on 
that occasion may seem trivial in the 
present day; but they were then 
considered marvellous specimens 
of talent, chiefly, as it may be sup- 
posed, on account of the manner 
in which they were executed. They 
consisted of ‘a new grand air,’ by 
the Marquis Sampieri, now wholly 
forgotten, ‘ Della superba Roma ;’ 
Rode’s air, with variations, since 
hackneyed to death by almost every 
soprano, both English and foreign, 
if possessed of any facility of exe- 
cution ; a recitative and aria by 
Pucetta, ‘ Mio bene ; and Mozart’s 
bass song, from the Ze Nosse di 
Figaro, ‘Non piu andrai,’ some of 
the passages of which she varied, 
introducing a few descending notes 
upon the words, ‘Non piu avrai.’ 
With these specimens, and a verse 
of ‘God save the King,’ which she 
delivered with prodigious volume 
of voice and declamatory power, 
she once more took her hearers by 
storm, although it was observed 
that she sung with greater effort, 
the agitation of the muscles of her 
face, and the motion of the lower 
jaw, particularly in her shake, which 
had always been painful to observe, 
being evidently much increased. 
Like many other Arima donnas, 
both before and since her time, 
Madame Catalani was exceedingly 
imperious, self-willed, self-sufficient, 
* July 21, 1821. 
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capricious, and prone to imagine 
that she had force enough in herself 
to constitute an opera —a ridi- 
culous notion, which her husband, 
M. Valebreque, was at the utmost 
pains to foster, inasmuch as he is 
reported to have constantly assert- 
ed, ‘ Ma femme, et quatre ou cinque 
poupées, viold tout ce qu’il faut!’ 
The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, in 
his AZusical Reminiscences, asserts 
that Madame Catalani ‘ had come 
to England at this time on a jour- 
ney of speculation, but was not 
regularly engaged, but only paid 
for occasional appearances (at the 
opera) ; and as her terms were more 
advantageous to herself than to the 
manager, and her attraction not 
great, they were very few. She did 
not perform any of her fine tragic 
characters, but acted, five or six 
times only, her favourite comic 
opera, // Fanatico per la Musica, 
in which she introduced some new 
song every night, her powers being 
said to be undiminished, her taste 
unimproved.”* Although thus but 
little heard where her dramatic ex- 
cellence could alone have had the 
fullest scope of development, so 
long as she remained in England 
—till 1824—she continued to give 
concerts in London and in the pro- 
vinces, and was engaged at several 
of the Musical Festivals, where she 
greatly distinguished herself, espe- 
cially at York in 1823. After her 
departure from London, Madame 
Catalani continued to sing abroad, 
and finally retired from her profes- 
sion at Berlin in 1827 ; after which 
she took up her residence for a 
time at Florence ; whence she re- 
moved to Paris, where she died 
of cholera, June 12th, 1849, in 
her seventieth year. Her cha- 
racter is thus described by M. Feé- 
tis—whose death we have also at 
this time to record and lament— 
‘Elevée dans un couvent, elle 
était restée pieuse. De mceurs pures 
* See p. 145. 
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et modestes, elle a été bonne 
épouse et bonne mére. Généreuse, 
bienfaisante, elle a fait beaucoup 
d’aumdnes, et l’on estime le pro- 
duit des concerts qu'elle a donnés 
au profit des pauvres 4 plus de 
deux millions.’t| ‘The same cha- 
racter is given, and almost in the 
self-same words, by many of our 
own countrymen who had the pri- 
vilege of this great cantatrice’s 
friendship and acquaintance whilst 
she was domiciled in England. 

As I had sung in public with 
Mrs. Salmon, so was it my good 
fortune to have been associated in 
the same manner in the following 
year with Madame Camporesi, who 
was Madame Catalani’s contempo- 
rary, although by no means her 
rival, when that Arima donna was 
for the last time in England. It is, 
therefore, with no ordinary degree 
of pleasure that I turn now to re- 
cord my ‘ Recollections’ of as ami- 
able a lady, and as competent an 
executant, as ever adorned the mu- 
sical profession. In addition, there- 
fore, to what has been already said 
of her, it is pleasurable to be able 
to add something even still more 
definite to this lady’s advantage. 
One, whose opinion on musical 
subjects every one of competent 
knowledge will readily endorse, and 
who has already been quoted,§ said 
of Madame Camporesi, ‘ that her 
excellence consisted chiefly in the 
uncommon apprehension of her 
sensibility, and the embodiment of 
her feelings in the purest language 
of sound ;’ that whilst ‘her decora- 
tion was simple and powerful, she 
never uttered a word or a note in 
vain ; but sung to the heart, and 
conveyed the power of expressive- 
ness even into the little ornament 
she used. Thus elocution and exe- 
cution, under her dominion, minis- 
tered to conception, as displayed 


+ F. J. Fétis, Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, &c. ii, 212, Paris, 1860-5. 
t See p. 304. § See pp. 302, 309. 
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in intellectual strength, and a rich 
but cultivated fancy. Her polished 
judgment could distinguish ; her 
taste was satisfied ; and, therefore, 
her ambition could be content with 
moving the high affections. In a 
word, she knew, and she supported 
the dignity of her mind and of her 
art.’ So far as vocal power was con- 
cerned, Madame Camporesi must 
be said to have been possessed, 
comparatively, with somewhat lim- 
ited means. The compass of her 
voice was by no means extensive, 
whilst it was somewhat deficient in 
volume and sweetness, richness and 
brilliancy. That compass consisted 
of about two octaves, reaching to 
Band C in alt, but the quality was 
only good, and by no means fine, 
between C and F. The command, 
therefore, which she unquestionably 
had upon her hearers arose simply 
from her method, the dignity of her 
style, and the sensibility of her ex- 
pression. Whilst other prima don- 
nas won their way by the sympa- 
thetic tones of voices of even more 
extensive range, Madame Campo- 
resi had to depend almost exclu- 
sively upon art. In one particular, 
and that of the utmost importance, 
her intonation, she was for the most 
part true ; and if ever it showed a 
tendency to falter, neither defect of 
ear nor error of judgment could be 
accused of being its cause. Madame 
Camporesi hadalso been well taught. 
She had not been launched into her 
profession before she had been half 
tutored, as sO many singers are 
nowadays. Execution, indeed, could 
not be said to have been her /for?e, 
although she was able to sing either 
kegato or staccato passages with the 
utmost apparent ease, in spite of 
the absence of that perfect flexi- 
bility which nature had denied her. 
She was rather a level than a dash- 
ing singer, never taking her hearers, 
as Madame Catalani did, by storm ; 
but winning their approval by sim- 
ple, quiet, and modest means. She 


was to all intents and purposes 
a thorough gentlewoman, and in 
everything she did, either as a 
singer or as an actress, she was 
distinguished by so much amiabi- 
lity of character and conduct as to 
have been an ornament to the pro- 
fession she dignified. 

At the time when Madame Cam- 
poresi was in the zenith of her well- 
deserved popularity, and almost as 
highly appreciated as her elder ri- 
val, Madame Catalani, there was an 
English soprano before the public; 
who, although not to the same ex- 
tent endowed with the powers pos- 
sessed by either of those foreign 
artistes, or even by her country- 
woman, Mrs. Salmon, was gifted 
with such fine natural qualities, 
which high cultivation had im- 
proved, that her share of popu- 
larity was quite as positive as 
their own—Miss Stephens. This 
thoroughly accomplished lady 
was born in London, and at an 
early age received the first rudi- 
ments of musical tuition from M. 
Lanza, a music-master of Italian 
extraction and considerable emi- 
nence, who had resided in England 
from a very early age. Miss Ste- 
phens had thus the rare advantage 
of her voice and style being entire- 
ly formed upon the genuine and 
pure Italian method, which had not 
then been superseded by the rough, 
uncouth, and hard German manner, 
or by the flippancy of the modern 
French school. It is said that the 
drudgery Miss Stephens had to pass 
through, under this master, was so 
severe, that it very nearly broke 
her spirit. She, however, lives 
still, as the respected and beloved 
Dowager Countess of Essex, to ad- 
mit, that although her early pro- 
gress in mastering the first elements 
of her art were slow, they were, to all 
intents and purposes, sure. Those 
early studies were solely confined 
to a preparation for concert sing- 
ing; but her vocal powers were 
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soon discovered to be of so excep- 
tional a character, that the princi- 
ples best calculated for this purpose 
were speedily deviated from, that 
attention might be solely given to 
that practice which best contributes 
to the efforts the stage demands. 
M. Lanza had the privilege — in- 
deed, I may say, the honour — of 
bringing out his pupil, who made 
her début at a somewhat early age at 
Bath, and afterwards appeared at 
the Pantheon in Oxford-street, then 
a concert-room of considerable ce- 
lebrity. In order to gain confidence 
—for she was of an excessively nerv- 
ous temperament and easily alarmed 
—her master took her, in company 
with some other pupils, upon a 
short provincial tour, under an 
assumed name —a habit then in 
vogue, although not perhaps car- 
ried to the same excess which has 
been since adopted. From some 
cause or other, that has never been 
satisfactorily explained, and which 
is indeed of very little moment, 
Miss Stephens’ father felt himself 
dissatisfied with M. Lanza’s tuition 
and conduct. Mr. Welch—better 
known in the musical profession 
as Tom Welch, who taught and 
brought forward more vocalists, 
both male and female, than any 
other master of his day—was then 
applied to. He was not slow to 
discover what a treasure the musi- 
cal profession had in store in this 
nervous and retiring girl, He saw 
at once how great was her promise 
of future excellence, and set to work 
with the earnestness and energy of 
his impulsive character to bring her 
sufficiently forward to ‘make her 
first appearance on any stage,’ 
without mention of her name, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, Septem- 
ber the 23d, 1813, in the part of 
Mandane in Arne’s Artaxerxes. 
Her first appearance, however, 
although meeting with decided ap- 
probation, could be counted mere- 
ly as a succés d’estime, it being 


doubted by those best qualified to 
judge ‘ whether the warmth of feel- 
ing and fertility of judgment, which 
are indispensable to perfect drama- 
tic performance, were inherent in 
her nature.’ 

I have often heard Sir George 
Smart, and several of his contem- 
poraries, say, that it was impossible 
to have anticipated that excellence, 
to which Miss Stephens gradually 
won her way, from any promise 
she gave on this occasion. It was 
thought that her talent was mis- 
directed, and that she would sooner 
or later drift back into the position 
of a mere concert-room singer. Of 
dramatic impulse or power Miss 
Stephens had not the slightest no- 
tion ; and even when she had be- 
come accustomed to the stage—a 
result brought about by her vocal 
qualifications rather than by any 
histrionic talent—it could never be 
said that she had learned how to 
act. Her manner was cold and 
unimpressive. She said her ‘words’ 
accurately, but evidently by rote, 
and added to the effect of the 
scenes in which she was engaged, 
whether in opera or comedy, in no 
other way than by her singing talent. 
So full and rich, however, was her 
voice, so true was her intonation, 
and so facile her execution, that 
the supposed absence of imagina- 
tion, of which complaints were 
neither few nor far between, was 
altogether forgotten the moment 
she opened her mouth to sing. It 
was also speedily discovered that, 
although ‘her stage performances 
appeared to be subdued somewhat 
below the point necessary to fine 
expression,’ she was by no means 
destitute of true feeling. As an Eng- 
lish and Scotch ballad-singer she 
has never been equalled either be- 
fore or since her time. I have my- 
self on more than one occasion wit- 
nessed the emotion she produced 
—by simply singing the quaint 
old strain, to which the well-known 
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words of ‘Auld Robin Gray’ are set 
—upon audiences, amongst whom, 
young and old, hard and sensitive, 
there was scarcely a dry eye ; whilst 
she was evidently struggling with 
herself, as if she were in reality 
embodying the very words to which 
she gave such sweet and liquid ut- 
terance. In another ballad, ‘ Do- 
nald,’ now wholly forgotten, she 
was also equally successful, al- 
though the former specimen was 
most decidedly her cheval de ba- 
taille. In sacred music Miss Ste- 
phens likewise manifested neither 
want of feeling nor unconcern, but 
threw an amount of pathos into 
its interpretation which at once 
‘knocked at the door of the heart,’ 
and received immediate admission. 
This was very apparent in Handel’s 
then somewhat hackneyed songs, 
‘Angels, ever bright and fair,’ from 
his now forgotten oratorio, Zheo- 
dora, and ‘ Pious Orgies,’ from the 
Judas Maccabeus. Yn that most 
trying of all Handel’s sacred songs, 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’ 
(Messiah), I do not believe Miss 
Stephens was ever excelled. If I 
heard her sing this aria once, I 
must have done so at least twenty 
times ; but on oneofthose occasions 
—and that the last—her version 
of that simple yet touching exposi- 
tion of the highest hopes of immor- 
tality seemed to be little else than 
sublime. She was in the deepest 
mourning for her mother’s recent 
death, and, although ‘filled with sor- 
row,’. re yet sung as ifshe were ‘rapt 
—inspired.’ How her nervous sys- 
tem bore the strain of that severe 
trial has been, and always will be, a 
mystery to myself. The silence of 
one of the most crowded audiences 
ever gathered together was so in- 
tense, that it is no exaggeration to 
use the oft-repeated simile, that ‘a 
pin, had it dropped, would have 
been heard ;’ and at its close there 
was a stifled sob, that ran through 
the building, which told far more 
VOL. VIII. 
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decisively than any amount of ap- 
plause could have done, that in 
Miss Stephens—at least, on that 
occasion — vocal perfection had 
been attained. If ever there was an 
illustration of the old Latin adage, 


‘Si vis me flere, primum est flendum tibi, 


it was assuredly given on that oc- 
casion. 

After ‘deservedly enjoying her 
full share of public patronage’ for 
many years, Miss Stephens finally 
retired from her profession in the 
year 1830, after having industri- 
ously and honourably earned uni- 
versal esteem and regard, her title 
to which was won—as it has been 
well said by one who knew her in- 
timately—‘ by a purity of mind 
and character, wholly correspond- 
ent to her professional manner.’ 
In the year 1838, Miss Stephens 
was married to the Right Honour- 
able George Capel, fifth Earl of 
Essex, who died April 23d, 1839. 

From the most vivid ‘ Recollec- 
tions’ of this period it is impossible 
to exclude a male singer, Thomas 
Vaughan, who was admitted on all 
hands to be one of the purest tenors 
that England has ever produced. 
Vaughan was born at Norwich, 
and received the rudiments of his 
musical education in the choir of 
its cathedral from the most com- 
petent musician and organist per- 
haps of his time, Dr. Beckwith. 
When Vaughan’s career as a choris- 
ter had ended, his kind - hearted 
master and protector, in order to 
put him forward in life, got up a 
concert at Norwich in his behalf, 
the sad interest of which was con- 
siderably increased by the circum- 
stance of his father dying at the 
very minute the first notes of 
that concert were performing, thus 
leaving him an orphan. By the 
advice of Dr. Beckwith, as also of 
a great clerical patron of music 
—an eccentric minor-canon of the 
cathedral— Vaughan stood for a 
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vacant lay-vicarship at St. George’s 
Chapel Royal, Windsor, soon after 
his voice was formed ; whence, com- 
ing under the immediate notice of 
the Court—which then invariably 
attended that chapel’s services—he 
was speedily transferred to London 
as the legitimate successor of Harri- 
son, a celebrated tenor of his time, 
both in the choir and concert- 
room. Vaughan, like Bartleman, 
was of diminutive stature ; but his 
voice was not at all in proportion 
to his personal appearance ; for it 
was round and full, and from its 
sympathetic quality, rather than its 
power, was capable of filling the 
vast areas of Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s with the utmost ease. 
It was what is called an altogether 
natural organ of considerable com- 
pass, and without the smallest break, 
or need of resorting to one solitary 
note of fa/setto, the use of which is 
said to have been the great charm 
in Incledon’s singing, and to which 
Braham owed very much of the at- 
tractive fascination of his execu- 
tion.* It was principally, therefore, 
in English music that Vaughan ex- 
celled ; although, being thoroughly 
acquainted with the Italian style, 
‘he held his own’ therein with no 
discredit to himself or imperfec- 
tion of manner. As an exponent 
of Handel’s music, Vaughan was 
generally said to be superior to 
every rival. To this opinion I must 
take exception. Having had the 
opportunity of frequently compar- 
ing him with Braham—of whom I 
shall next speak—I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that he never even 
approached that justly celebrated 
artiste. NVaughan’s opening of the 
Messiah, his delivery of the recita- 
tive from Samson, ‘O, loss of sight! 
and the succeeding air, ‘ Total 
Eclipse ;’ of the song, ‘Why does 
the God of Israel sleep ? from the 
same oratorio; and ‘ Thou shalt 


* Both Rubini and Mario also used this 
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dash them,’ from the AZessiah, were 
in manner much too unimpassion- 
ed to produce the needful effects ; 
whilst in ‘ Deeper and deeper still,’ 
from /Jephtha, which I once heard 
him attempt, he verily and indeed 
illustrated the saying, of ‘there be- 
ing but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous.’ It was chiefly 
in such songs as Atwood’s ‘Soldier’s 
Dream,’ or Pepusch’s ‘ Alexis’— 
which, in conjunction with Bob 
Lindley’s exquisite violoncello ac- 
companiment, he sung everywhere 
—that he gave evidence of the 
chaste and elegant cantabi/e method 
for which he was justly celebrated. 
According to my own judgment— 
which was formed from my fre- 
quently hearing him whilst he was 
in the full vigour of his powers— 
a judgment since confirmed by 
the opinion of competent critics, 
Vaughan realised an image of per- 
fection in vocal art which many 
had begun to think was visionary, 
and not to be discovered except in 
the hopeless contemplation of ideal 
possibility. His singing gave an 
assurance that the chastity of Eng- 
lish taste, the manly eloquence of 
English elocution, and the genuine 
pathos of English expression, may 
be combined with the purity and 
sweetness of Italian tone and the 
grace of Italian execution ; and 
although he could not be said to 
be in any respect equal to Braham 
in execution, force, extent, and 
variety of resources, with which that 
accomplished artiste continually 
surprised his hearers, yet his simple 
grace, uniform polish, and perfect 
intonation will long be remem- 
bered. 

Although Vaughan was no pigmy 
—save in stature— Braham was 
unquestionably a giant in his art. 
Whilst Vaughan was articulate and 
natural, dignified and forcible, Bra- 
ham was swift, powerful, and im- 
passioned in a most vehement de- 
gree. Vaughan, in fact, manifested 
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the concentrated energy of zeal, 
strength, and feeling ; but Braham 
was ever stimulated by the force 
of dramatic passion, giving loose 
to his energetic spirit, and carrying 
all before him by his overwhelming 
tours de force. What the accom- 
plished critic—to whom I have al- 
ready been but too happy to refer,* 
in order that my own youthful 
impressions may be fortified—has 
said of the latter, was perfectly 
true—that ‘he was gifted with the 
most extraordinary genius and apti- 
tude for the exercise of his profes- 
sion that was ever implanted in a 
human being. His throat was an 
organ of more varied power, more 
extensive compass, and more aston- 
ishing flexibility than was ever be- 
fore possessed by any singer,’ whilst 
‘his mind was rich with the stores 
of science, and his imagination 
bold and vivid.’ There was an- 
other most important point—the 
most important, perhaps, of all in 
which Braham most remarkably ex- 
celled—his intonation, which, even 
in his latest years, when his vigour 
had departed, and his force dimin- 
ished, was scarcely ever untrue, 
but which in his prime was always 


’ perfect. Whether he sung or shout- 


ed—and he could do both—the 
ear was never offended by the 
voice being either above or below 
the true pitch. However much he 
diversified his tone, in order to 
give expression to any peculiar 
sentiment or passion, neither by 
forcing, nor by any other jugglery, 
did it give offence. It was only 
when he exhibited the bad taste 
of bringing down thunders of ap- 
plause from the shilling galleries 
of Drury-lane or provincial theatres 
that he produced this effect, which, 
however, he was wise enough never 
to repeat, if a demonstration were 
made against it—as I once re- 
member being the case at a con- 
cert at , when he was literally 


* See pp. 302, 309. 


hissed off the orchestra. This took 
place on the first occasion of his 
visit to that locality, and so greatly 
astonished him, that he immedi- 
ately inquired of an accomplished 
amateur what it could mean, as 
never before had he anywhere met 
with such an unwelcome reception. 
‘Truth to tell, sir,” answered the 
gentleman, ‘if you wish to be heard 
and esteemed here, you must sing.’ 
Braham’s good sense immediately 
perceived what was intended by 
this reply, and, without manifest- 
ing the slightest displeasure at the 
honesty of its rebuke—for a rebuke 
to all intents and purposes it was 
—he said, ‘I understand you, sir.’ 
That he did so was apparent on 
the following morning, when, hav- 
ing to open the Jfessiah, he clearly 
enough proved that he could indeed 
sing. 

Braham had the advantage of 
Storace’s tuition at the opening of 
his career, although he had been 
previously the pupil of Rauzzini, 
who, having heard him on his first 
appearance at a concert in Bath as 
a tenor singer, in the year 1794, 
initiated him in the rudiments of 
his art. His style may be thus 
said to have been entirely formed 
upon the pure Italian method—an 
advantage he greatly improved by 
his having afterwards gone to Italy 
to study, as also to sing in opera 
at Florence, where he accepted his 
first engagement. Thence he went 
to Genoa, Milan, and Venice ; and 
so remarkably successful was he 
wherever he appeared in that ‘land 
of song,’ that the highest compli- 
ment which could have been paid 
to him was first uttered there, as 
it was afterwards constantly re- 
peated by foreign singers engaged 
in our own country: ‘Non ce 
tenore in Italia come Braham ! 

It was a singular trait in Braham’s 
character that he had the impres- 
sion—and adhered to it—that he 
was much better fitted to be a 
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composer than a singer. Not that 
he was singular in this respect, be- 
cause many musicians who have 
been eminent in some particular 
branch of their art have never been 
persuaded that they did not more 
thoroughly excel in another di- 
rection. Thus the incomparable 
violinist often thinks that he is a 
far better pianist, and, vce versa, the 
most facile of pianists sometimes 
believes that, after all, the flute is 
his instrument of instruments. It 
was at Milan that the mania of 
becoming a composer culminated, 
where he positively remained for 
several months, to his pecuniary 
disadvantage, assiduously prosecut- 
ing his studies under a ‘ master’ of 
some repute, named Isola. Very 
few composers indeed of his own, 
or any other time, threw off a 
greater number of operas, songs, 
duets, &c., than Braham did, to 
enumerate one-half of which would 
be as utterly impossible as it is 
needless ; but of all he wrote, 
however popular any specimen 
might have been—and some were 
very much so—one only remains 
in public remembrance, and that 
merely from its having been of 
late resuscitated, not in the very 
best taste, and certainly for no na- 
tional cause—‘ The Death of Nel- 
son’—to the character of which I 
have already adverted.* Of Bra- 
ham’s use of the fa/setto, or head 
voice, I have spoken when com- 
paring him with Vaughan ; but so 
skilfully was the transition from 
the chest-voice managed, that it 
was absolutely indiscernible, even 
when he would, by way of experi- 
ment, for practice, or for mere 
whim and humour, run through 
the whole compass of the scales 
‘by tones and semitones, ascend- 
ing and descending with a degree 
of velocity and precision which 
can only be understood by those 
who have tried the same experi- 
* See p. 311. 
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ment, and discovered how difficult 
it is of accomplishment.’ 

As I shall have hereafter to speak 
of several occasions on which I 
had the opportunity of hearing this 
‘prince of tenors,’ it is unnecessary 
to say more of him now than that 
at this period he may be said to 
have been in the very zenith of his 
well-earned fame. 

On the gth September 1822—a 
night which I am not at all likely 
to forget, because the immense treat 
I enjoyed came most unexpectedly 
upon me—lI had the good fortune 
to witness the appearance of Miss 
Paton at the Haymarket Theatre, in 
a new three act opera by T. Dibden, 
entitled A/orning, Noon, and Night; 
which had not only never been pre- 
viously acted, but was spoken of at 
the time as ‘a poor piece,’ not good 
enough even foran opera. Itwas, in 
fact, one of those wretched speci- 
mens of so-called English opera, in 
which the music had little or no 
connection with the plot or any of 
the scenes, but was merely intro- 
duced to relieve the ‘ words’ of the 
tediousness which want of point 
and poverty of style naturally in- 
duced. Miss Paton had come be- 
fore the public in the previous 
month (the 3d) as Susanna, in an 
English version of Mozart’s Nose 
di Figaro, heralded by no an- 
nouncements of particular promise, 
and expected, as a novice, like 
many a one before her, to ‘come 
like a shadow, and so depart.’ She 
had scarcely, however, on the oc- 
casion to which I refer, sung half-a- 
dozen bars before those of the audi- 
ence who had any musical discrimi- 
nation began to give her their most 
earnest and undivided attention. 
Awake to everything that was pass- 
ing around me, and by no means 
unmoved by the beauty of Miss 
Paton’s voice, and the purity of her 
style, although not then so finished 
and perfect as it afterwards became, 
I was nota little amused by a con- 
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versation which was entered into 
between the first and second acts 
by two persons seated immediately 
beside me. It was to this effect : 
‘Something good ¢hat, don’t you 
think? ‘I should think indeed it 
is” was the reply. ‘Well, I don’t 
understand much about music,’ ans- 
wered the first speaker—evidently 
a young man from the country— 
‘but there is something about that 
young woman which I mainly like.’ 
‘Sir,’ said the other, ‘you will 
certainly hear something more of 
her before long, for, if I am not 
mistaken, she will take the place of 
Mrs. Salmon, and rival Miss Ste- 
phens.’ But then the prompter’s 
bell rang, and up again went the 
curtain. The impression made by 
the first act was fully confirm- 
ed by the second, and the third 
proved to be a thorough triumph, 
for, to use the words of Edmund 
Kean, ‘the pit rose at her,’ and 
thereby firmly established her as 
a public favourite. I have never 
heard a single note of the music 
of Morning, Noon, and Night, from 
that hour to the present; and I 
have not the slightest remembrance 
of any song, concerted piece, or 
anything else, ifsuch there were in 
it; but of Miss Paton’s singing 
there has been no forgetfulness. 
Her stage presence was prepos- 
sessing, for her figure was slim 
and elegant, and although she had 
not a handsome face, yet its ex- 
pression was intellectual. The 
largeness of her mouth, which she 
opened to its utmost width as she 
poured out a volume of rich and 
sonorous tone, detracted much 
from the possibility of her finding 
favour on the score of positive 
beauty. Her dark hair, of which 
she had a profusion, was greatly 
admired ; but her eyes did her much 
more service, since they gave ani- 
mation and contrast to a clear com- 
plexion, whilst sensibility to every 
change of sentiment she had to ex- 


press, whether the occasion was one 
that required quietude of manner 
or vivacity of demeanour, was con- 
stantly apparent. 

At the time of Miss Paton’s ap- 
pearance at the Haymarket she had 
scarcely completed her twentieth 
year ; yet so early as her eighth year 
concerts had been given in her 
name, and she had also been re- 
cently heard at the nobility’s con- 
certs in London, although without 
giving any remarkable indication of 
promise, or making any particular 
sensation. The peculiarity of Miss 
Paton’s voice was, that it was not 
only sweet in tone, but also brilliant 
and powerful in strength, which 
study, practice, and growth of years 
thoroughly mellowed and ripened. 
Hercompass was extensive, extend- 
ing from A to D, and E—zze., of 
eighteen notes, of tolerably equal 
quality, which was somewhat mar- 
red by an imperfect method of de- 
livering them. Her intonation was, 
however, even at the early age of 
twenty, as correct as that of the 
generality of singers of the highest 
rank. Her shake was imperfect, 
being too close, rapid, and hard, 
and given out with a jerk rather 
than with equal enunciation. 

Owing to the imperfection of the 
tuition to which she had been sub- 
jected, as also most probably from 
her singing too early in public, she 
never, throughout the whole of her 
career, had an equal and rightly- 
formed scale—a defect which, al- 
though she was at the utmost pains 
to correct, she never conquered. 
She was, however, a thorough mu- 
sician, and one of the best sight- 
singers of her time, which not one 
in a hundred was then any more 
than they are now. Of this she 
gave a most remarkable instance 
at the sixth Philharmonic Concert 
of the year 1826 (May 15), when 
she sang Spohr’s difficult scena, ed 
aria, ‘ Si, io sento,’ from the Faust, 
almost at sight, the music having 
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been sent to her only the day pre- 
vious to the rehearsal. Notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, I re- 
member to have heard both Sir 
George Smart and Francois Cra- 
mer, who was the leader on that 
occasion, say that ‘she executed 
it perfectly, doing what no other 
singer in London could have done.’ 
At first Miss Paton seemed to 
be desirous of copying Madame 
Catalani, and selected many of that 
prima donna’s most celebrated songs 
for public performance ; but learn- 
ing by experience that it is better 
to be an originator than an imita- 
tor, she laid aside the habit, and 
wisely trusted to her own natural 
resources of talent, sensibility, and 
execution. 

As I proceed I shall have to 
speak at some length of Miss Pa- 
ton’s career, especially during the 
celebrated Weber period, which 
formed a starting-point in England 
in the direction of operatic perform- 
ances, from which nearly all the 
excellence which has since been 
obtained may be said to have ori- 
ginated. Although the so-called 
opera in which Miss Paton ‘ made 
her public’ was speedily withdrawn, 
she still retained her engagement 
at the Haymarket, from time to 
time appearing as Susanna in an 
English version of Mozart's Mosse 
di Figaro and as Rosina in Rossini’s 
Barbiere, as well as in the part 
of Polly in the Beggars’ Opera. 
From the Haymarket she trans- 
ferred her engagement to Covent- 
garden, where, in spite of ‘some 
doubts being entertained of her 
voice being sufficiently powerful to 
fill that theatre,’ she instantly re- 
moved all fears on that account, 
and not only repeated the latter 
character triumphantly, ‘ but played 
it’ several times with considerably- 
increasing applause. 

Hitherto I have dealt exclusively 
with the most celebrated vocalists 
who sung between the years 1820 
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and 1823, and held the highest 
position it was possible to attain 
in the musical profession. It would, 
however, be a positive act of in- 
justice were several instrumental- 
ists of unqualified excellence, who 
within that period were before the 
public, to be passed over without 
notice or consideration. Amongst 
these—facile princeps—John Bap- 
tiste Cramer merits the warmest 
recognition. Than this gentleman 
—the eldest son of William Cramer, 
a violinist, and native of Mannheim, 
who took up his residence in Eng- 
land on being: nominated chamber- 
musician to the sovereign, and 
leader of the band of the King’s the- 
atre and the ancient concerts—no 
one of greater celebrity in his pecu- 
liar vocation—that of a pianist—can 
possibly be named. Brought over 
to this country at a very early age 
by his father, he may truly be said 
to have become—in every sense 
of the word—an English musician. 
The elder Cramer, being passion- 
ately attached to his own instru- 
ment, had resolved that his elder 
as well as his younger son* should 
excel in the same direction as he 
himself had done. As soon, there 
fore, as the youthful John Baptiste’s 
hand could grasp the finger-board 
of a violin, he was put to the prac- 
tice of that instrument. That the 
violin was, however, by no means 
to the boy’s taste, may be inferred 
from the fact that he shirked prac- 
tice whenever he found an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, and was invari- 
ably found, at the early age even 
of six years, secretly practising upon 
an old harpsichord. Although his 
father—like many other self-willed 
parents—was most unwilling to 
give his consent to his son’s adop- 
tion of that instrument, as_ the 
means of his future livelihood, he 
was at last prevailed upon by nv- 
merous friends and acquaintances 

* Of Frangois Cramer, a celebrated vio- 
linist, I shall have hereafter to speak. 
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to permit this mere child to follow 
the bent of his own inclination. 
Making the best of the matter, he 
forthwith apprenticed him to a Ger- 
man professor, named Benser, from 
whom he was not long afterwards 
transferred to Schroter, a celebrated 
Polish pianist and composer, who, 
having been brought over from 
Warsaw, obtained the favour and 
enjoyed the patronage of the Prince 
of Wales. With this master the 
young John Baptiste remained but 
a single year, being next placed 
with the justly-celebrated Muzio 
Clementi, who was so great a pro- 
ficient on the harpsichord that Sché- 
ter himself, when asked on his ar- 
rival in England whether he could 
play his (Clementi’s) compositions, 
replied that ‘they were only to be 
performed by the author himself, 
or the devil! Under this master, 
John Baptiste Cramer studied with 
the utmost perseverance till he was 
thirteen years of age, when, after 
another year’s assiduous practice, 
he began, for the first time, to play 
in public. Although somewhat 
jealous of the growing reputation 
of his pupil, Clementi was clever 
enough to perceive that he would 
not only eclipse himself, but every 
other competitor—an opinion he, 
it is said, was at the utmost pains 
to disseminate. After a brief exer- 
cise of his profession in England, 
the young pianist proceeded to the 
Continent, where, being only seven- 
teen years of age, he was looked 
upon and received as a prodigy. 
In 1791 he came back to England, 
his reputation having been largely 
increased by his publication . in 
Paris of several sonatas for his fa- 
vourite instrument—the pianoforte. 
There is no reliable information 
extant to tell us that he now made 
any great way amongst his own 
countrymen ; the information with 
teference to that period of his 
career being so scanty as to make 
it to be naturally inferred that he 
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had to submit to the mortification 
of discovering that ‘a musician’ 
had no more reason than ‘a pro- 
phet’ to expect that he would find 
honour ‘in his own country, or in 
his father’s house.’ He, therefore, 
again started speedily for the Con- 
tinent, and visited Italy, as well 
as Vienna. At the latter capital 
he renewed the friendship he had 
formed with Haydn, during that 
master’s visit to London, to write 
the most celebrated series of his 
symphonies for Salomon—a cir- 
cumstance which tended very con- 
siderably to his (Cramer’s) ultimate 
professional advantage. On his 
return home, he married, and at 
once settled in London as a pro- 
fessional pianist, composer, and 
pianoforte teacher, where his fame 
continued to increase year by year 
with undiminished rapidity. With 
respect to his peculiar qualifications 
as a pianist, brilliancy of touch, 
genuine taste, and exquisite sensi- 
bility may be said to have been 
marvellously prominent. 

Early impressions are invariably 
the -most permanent, and doubt- 
less, from the circumstance of John 
Baptiste Cramer being the first emi- 
nent pianoforte player to whom I 
was privileged to listen, my ‘ Recol- 
lections’ of him are the more vivid. 
At the time I first heard him I had 
myself become acquainted with his 
‘ Exercises,’ which I still believe to 
be the very best extant, and by many 
degrees superior to those of Kalk- 
brenner or Czerny, by whose studies 
Cramer has now been wholly super- 
seded. I was not, however, pre- 
pared for such effects as he pro- 
duced, the charm of which was not 
so much derived from his brilliant 
manipulation as from the feeling 
his exquisitely pure canfadi/e play- 
ing produced. In point of taste, 
expression, and feeling, I believe 
John Baptiste Cramer to have been 
unrivalled ; for he possessed the 
power of making the pianoforte 
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‘sing,’ as if it were a human voice, 
perfectly under control. 

At a later period than that to 
which I am referring, when Hum- 
mel was in England, the four great- 
est pianists of the day met at the 
house of a mutual friend—an ama- 
teur of universally acknowledged 
celebrity, Mr. Alsager, as Ibelieve— 
Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, 
and Cramer. The first having been 
asked to play, improvised at some 
length, but by no means with his 
usual facility of invention or exe- 
cution. When he had finished, 
Kalkbrenner and Moscheles were 
requested to give some ‘ touch of 
their quality.’ Each having abso- 
lutely refused to do so, Cramer 
was asked to contribute to the 
gratification of the company. For 
some time he also declined, but 
being earnestly pressed by Hum- 
mel that he would let him hear 
what he could do, because of what 
had been told him as to his reputa- 
tion, he at length consented. Sit- 
ting down to the pianoforte after 
his usual unpretending manner, he 
began one of Beethoven’s sonatas, 
then almost entirely new to Eng- 
lish—although by no means so to 
German—ears. In a few minutes 
his whole audience were literally 
entranced, and sat breathlessly lis- 
tening to every note and phrase of 
the several motives, which seemed 
to reveal some new inspiration at 
every turn. When he had con- 
cluded, Hummel rushed up to him, 
seized him in his arms, and kissed 
him on each cheek, exclaiming, 
‘ Never till now have I heard Beeth- 
oven’ To their credit, be it said, 
both Kalkbrenner and Moscheles, 
although not after quite so demon- 
strative a manner, echoed Hum- 
mel’s praise ; for, to all intents 
and purposes, they too had been 
made to understand—perhaps for 
the first time —the intention of 
‘the giant of harmony,’ which they 
had hitherto failed to compre- 
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hend or appreciate to its full ex- 
tent. 

Of Kalkbrenner, there is no need 
that I should speak at any length. 
Although he obtained a prominent 
position about this period, and was 
much féted and followed, he never 
by any chance touched the feelings, 
or gave an indication of being any- 
thing else than a mere brilliant 
mechanist. His execution was in- 
deed prodigious; but he could play 
scarcely any other compositions 
than his own with anything like 
taste or proficiency, and the almost 
total absence of genuine method 
or phrasing therein caused a repe- 
tition to be both tedious and weari- 
some. Most of Kalkbrenner’s com- 
positions were little else than fri- 
volous fantasias, consisting of five 
or six variations upon some popu- 
lar Italian (operatic) air, an Eng- 
lish ballad, or a vulgar Scotch song, 
which, being anything but agree- 
able when even performed by him- 
self, were absolutely intolerable 
whenever they were attempted ei- 
ther by inferior performers or mere 
commonplace amateurs. 

Incomparably superior to Kalk- 
brenner in every respect was Cipri- 
ani Potter—a really sound musi- 
cian and a genuine arfiste, who 
must always be remembered with 
gratitude for having at a very early 
period of his career manifested a 
decided preference for Beethoven’s 
works, as he has in later years 
manfully stood up against unmiti- 
gated opposition to those of Schu- 
mann. As, in the former instance, 
he was somewhat ridiculed by older 
members of the musical profession 
for his devotion to Beethoven, on 
the presumption that he was too 
young to appreciate that compos- 
er’s peculiar merits, so he has been 
in later years sneered at for his 
admiration of Schumann, on the 
ground that he has become old 
and infatuated. As, however, Ci- 
priani Potter has lived to witness 
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his own enthusiasm for the older 
‘master’ equalled by the whole 
profession, so is it devoutly to be 
hoped that he may be spared a few 
years longer to ascertain that his 
judgment has been quite as sound 
with regard to the latter. It has 
been my privilege to hear Mr. 
Potter play on numerous occasions, 
as well as to enjoy the honour of 
his friendship, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, after John 
Baptiste Cramer, he must be re- 
puted to have been, between the 
years 1810-22, nulli secundus. 
Another pianist, of foreign ex- 
traction, Pio Cianchettini, made 
an ephemeral sensation about this 
time, but failed to secure a perma- 
nent position. But for his having 
come to England in 1809, to act 
for Madame Catalani as her pianist 
and accompanyist, and returning 
with her for the same purpose in 
1822, it isdoubtful whether he would 
ever have obtained the slightest con- 
sideration. So far as my memory 
serves, I should say that he was the 
most flimsy player I ever heard dur- 
ing this or any other time ; for both 
his execution and his compositions 
were of the most mediocre quality. 
It was, however, far different with 
respect to Moscheles, whose com- 
mand over the keyboard of the 
piano was truly extraordinary, whe- 
ther considered in relation to force, 
delicacy, or rapidity of execution. 
As Madame Catalani burst through 
all the fetters commonly imposed 
upon other singers, so Moscheles 
seemed to disdain all technical 
tules, because of his having been 
thoroughly acquainted with them. 
As the opinion of a well-instructed 
critic—whose opinion had great in- 
fluence about this time—thoroughly 
coincides with my own, I have the 
less hesitation in quoting it respect- 
ing the talent of this eminent Ger- 
man professor, to whom the Leipsic 
Conservatoire, in later times, owed 
so much of its excellence and pre- 
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eminence as the very best modern 
training school of the Fatherland. 
This critic says : ‘Moscheles’ wrist, 
hand, and finger-joints exhibited a 
variety of position and a pliability 
that were truly wonderful ; yet so 
nicely did he control his touch that 
when, from the elevation of his 
hand, the spectator might have ex- 
pected its descent in thunder, as it 
were, the ear was never shocked 
by the slightest harshness. There 
was a spring and an elasticity in his 
fingers when applied to quick ar- 
peggio passages, that brought out 
the most brilliant tones, whilst in 
those touching movements that con- 
stitute generally what is termed 
expression, his manner was no less 
effective. But the most extraordi- 
nary part of Moscheles’ playing was 
perhaps the velocity and certainty 
with which he passed from one 
distant interval to another. His 
thumbs’—they were very large and 
thick—‘ seemed to act as interme- 
diate points, from which his fingers 
were directed almost to the remote 
parts of the instrument, over which 
they flew with a rapidity wholly 
inconceivable ; yet the uniform- 
ity of his touch and tone were so 
strictly preserved, that an imper- 
fect note was never, and an unfin- 
ished note seldom, heard. Every 
great player has his forte; but in 
this species of execution Moscheles 
was unrivalled.’ With respect to 
expression Moscheles was, how- 
ever, considerably inferior to John 
Baptiste Cramer. Had he pos- 
sessed this quality in proportion 
to his other excellences, I should 
have pronounced him as one of the 
greatest pianists I ever heard. Fail- 
ing, however, in this most import- 
ant feature, it never could be said 
of him, as of his truly eminent con- 
temporary, that although he 


‘Could swell the soul to rage,’ 
it was within his means to 


* Kindle soft desire,’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a pretty little turreted 
house, with no pretensions to the 
title of villa, and modestly content- 
ed to be known as Beech Cottage. 
The garden surrounding it was as 
moderate in extent as the dwelling; 
but it was screened from the public 
gaze by a high holly hedge, and 
within its small compass were to be 
found all the sweetest and gayest 
flowers of the season, mingled in 
a picturesque irregularity more 
charming than any method. While 
the ornamental was considered, the 
useful was not disdained ; for cur- 
rant- and gooseberry-bushes, apple- 
trees and lowly-growing strawber- 
ries, had each their places allotted 
to them. 

The Sunday morning was warm 
and fine. Old Mr. Ross, as he came 
downstairs to breakfast, his old dog 
Tim, gray with age like his master, 
pattering at his side, paused at the 
open door to look into his garden 
and inhale the fresh- scented morn- 
ing air. The sun was streaming 
brightly on the velvet grass, the 
rich red roses, the climbing jas- 
mine and honeysuckle, and on an- 
other flower that was to the old 
man’s eyes the fairest in all the 
garden—aliving and moving flower, 
that came smiling from amongst the 
rose-bushes to meet him. 

‘ Well, how is my Lily this morn- 
ing ?” he said fondly. 

‘Blooming, like the other flowers,’ 
replied his Lily, rising on tiptoe to 
bestow a dainty kiss on the tall old 
gentleman’s long white beard. 

‘Here’s the old fellow down be- 
fore the young one, you see! I 


didn’t hear Philip stirring ; he is 
tired with yesterday’s journey, I 
suppose.’ 

*O, Philip is always late ; so now, 
grandpapa, you and I will take a lit 
tle constitutional walk tillhe comes,’ 
said Miss Lilian Ross, clasping her 
hands through her grandfather's 
arm, and drawing him along ca- 
ressingly, like a petted child as she 
was. 

The dog Tim trotted behind the 
old man and the young girl, as they 
made the circuit of the garden—a 
strongly contrasted pair. The vete- 
ran who had lived for some three- 
score years and ten, whose hair was 
white with the snows of seventy win- 
ters, that yet had but slightly bent 
his tall hale figure, and left his step 
still sure, his eye still keen; the gir] 
in the spring of her life, a slender 
little creature of twenty, pretty with- 
out perfection of feature, with all 
the bloom and beauty of youth 
and freshness. She was fair-com- 
plexioned and brown-haired ; her 
greatest attraction lay in her eyes 
—large soft eyes fringed with dark 
curling lashes ; eyes as clear as they 
were soft; of that rare amber- 
brown that is best described by 
the expression Zs yeux @or, per 
haps the rarest colour, saving the 
genuine violet, to be found in hu- 
man orbs. 

‘I wonder what pictures Philip 
has to show us this time,’ she ob- 
served ; ‘we must see them all after 
church,’ 

* *Yes, I am curious to see how he 
is getting on,’ said Mr. Ross. ‘We 
shall be proud of the boy yet, Lily 
—we shall be proud of him some 
day ! 
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‘I am proud of him now,’ Lilian 
replied, ‘and so are you too, I know. 
Did he not exhibit his “ Miranda” 
in the Dudley Gallery? and did we 
not go up to London on purpose to 
see it? And /know how proud you 
were that day. I remember how 
you inspected it! I recollect all 
about you very well !’ 

‘I think there’s somebody else 
you “remember all about” rather 
better than the old fellow! ob- 
served Mr. Ross. ‘That day was a 
very pleasant one, and Philip’s pic- 
ture wasn’t our only attraction in 
London, was it, Lily ?” 

She gave his arm a little con- 
fidential squeeze, and looked up 
at him smilingly, blushing slightly 
too. 

‘No, I am afraid it wasn’t,’ she 
admitted ; ‘not the ov/y attraction, 
but—the greatest, of course.’ 

‘O, of course the greatest ! he 
agreed, laughing and enjoying his 
little joke ; a very small joke went 
a long way at Beech Cottage. ‘ By 
the bye, Lilian, have you had a let- 
ter lately from the lesser attraction?’ 

‘No; he will wait, I suppose, till 
he is sure what day he can come. 
I daresay I shall not hear for a day 
or two.’ 

A quick business-like tread came 
sounding along the road, and stop- 
ped at the gate. The old terrier 
pricked up his ears and barked. 
Lilian Ross, leaving her grand- 
father’s side with a haste that 
scarcely corroborated her profes- 
sion of not expecting a letter, ran 
to the gate to meet the postman, 
He gave into her eager hands a 


treasure—not only a letter, but he 


letter, to her just then the only 
letter in the world. 

Such an epistle read in the pre- 
sence of a second person, however 
hear and dear to the reader, under 
the gaze of other eyes, however 
kind and fond, is only half read, or 
read in a mask. The frankest young 
face seeks to veil itself and hide its 
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tell-tale features from inspection, as 
it bends over the words that one 
other hand has traced. So Mr. 
Ross was not surprised to be left 
to continue his promenade alone, 
while his granddaughter retreated 
into the house with the treasure. 
Presently the third and only re- 
maining member of the family made 
his appearance —a tall slenderly- 
built young fellow, with a slight fair 
moustache, and a mass of curly 
brown hair. He was not so hand- 
some as his sister was pretty ; but, 
like her, his best point was a pair 
of great dark splendid eyes, full of 
fire, and clear as hers. 

‘Ah, my boy! Well, Phil, we ex- 
pect a treat to-day, in looking over 
what you have in your portfolio,’ 
was Mr. Ross’s greeting. 

Philip was the pride of the old 
man’s heart, as Lilian was his dar- 
ling; all the love that was given 
to their father while he lived was 
showered upon the two orphan 
children, who remembered neither 
of their parents, so early had they 
lost them. 

‘I have not got much to show 
you this time,’ the young man said 
—‘only a few sketches, and one 
picture that wants the finishing 
touches. I must work harder when 
I go back to town; that will be 
soon,’ he added quickly: ‘I cannot 
spare more than a week to home 
and rest.’ 

‘Home does not see too much 
of you, Phil. I thought we had 
you for a month surely now.’ 

‘You will be tired enough of 
the troublesome fellow in a week, 
and glad to get me and my paints 
and oils and palettes out of the 
house,’ said Philip lightly. 

‘Are you coming in to break- 
fast?’ called Lilian from the open 
window ; and in they went. 

The little parlour seemed to smile 
its mute welcome ; it wore its Sun- 
day appearance. Snowiest of da- 
mask spread the table ; freshest and 
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crispest of summer curtains draped 
the window. Three plates were 
set. By two of them lay dainty 
little nosegays : sweet red roses for 
Mr. Ross ; jasmine and heliotrope, 
Philip’s favourite flowers, for him ; 
and Lilian’s bright young face 
smiled the sunshine of a happy 
heart upon them. Philip was at 
home, and Rupert was coming next 
day : she asked no more to lift her 
to the sixth heaven of delight. The 
seventh would be next day, when 
Rupert came. Philip found it plea- 
sant to be at home, and liked to 
know how welcome was his pre- 
sence there. Mr. Ross, in his hale 
old age, was as content with life, 
as happy when a few simple con- 
ditions were fulfilled, as in his long- 
past youth. They began the day 
with a chapter of the Bible, read 
from a huge calf-bound old-fashion- 
ed volume, its pages yellowed with 
years, and the births, deaths, and 
marriages ofall the familyregistered 
on the fly-leaf. Then they lingered 
over their breakfast—hot coffee, 
newest of milk, yellowest of cream, 
white and golden eggs, and home- 
cured ham—till the church-bells 
rang, exchanging all the fragments 
and scraps of news that were to be 
told on either side. Had Philip 
seen Rupert Fitzmaurice lately? 
No ; their ways of life did not lie 
much together, and they had not 
many mutual acquaintances. Then 
Lilian contributed her morsel of in- 
formation: Rupert had written to 
say he would come by an early 
train the next morning. He had 
heard Philip very well spoken of 
by an artist of great repute; and 
hoped to see a picture by his future 
brother-in-law on the walls of the 
Academynext May. Whereat Philip 
was secretly gratified. He rather 
liked his sister’s fancé, though they 
were not very intimate, and had 
a great respect for Rupert Fitz- 
maurice’s judgment. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Ross and 
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Lilian resorted to Philip’s little 
studio—the best-lighted and airiest 
room in the house—to inspect 
whatever was to be seen. 

‘Let us look at the picture first. 
Is this it? asked Lilian, putting 
her hand on a canvas that stood 
on the easel with the wrong side 
to them. 

‘Yes; so look, and tell me how 
you like it,’ said Philip, lifting it 
and turning the right side to view. 

It was a half-length figure, nearly 
life-size—a woman leaning one arm 
on a low marble balcony, her head 
half turned over her shoulder ; so 
that, though the figure was in pro- 
file, the face was almost full. There 
was a subdued and sombre tone 
about the picture—the black gauzy 
dress of some transparent material, 
the stone columns and shadowy ivy 
in the background. But the light 
was full on the woman’s face, and 
on the one spot of bright colour, 
the blue snood that confined her 
hair ; and the face was one of those 
that a man might dream of and 
seek through the world, and, having 
found at last, remember it till death 
—that is, if he were one of the 
few who could appreciate it. It 
was not a common nor a univer- 
sally striking beauty: an oval face, 
clear-cut harmonious features, 
dark waves of hair swept back 
from the brow, sweet calm lips, 
half parted like a child’s asleep, 
and eyes like the midnight sky—as 
deeply blue, as dreamy and mys- 
terious—of which a poet might have 
written as Morris wrote : 

‘I wonder if the lashes long 

Are those that do her bright eyes wrong? 

For always half-tears seem to be— 
Beata mea Domina !— 

Lurking below the underlid, 

Darkening the place where they lie hid— 

If they should rise and flow for me ! 
Beata mea Domina!’ 


The grand queenly grace of the 
whole figure, the repose of the 
rounded arm that rested on the 
balcony, the stately tranquil turn 
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of the head, were wonderfully con- 
veyed. 

When Mr. Ross spoke, it was to 
congratulate Philip with enthusiasm 
on the careful workmanship of every 
detail, the beautiful effect of the 
whole ; but Lilian had not a word 
for the picture; she was thinking 
only of the woman. 

‘O, who is she, Philip?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Is it really painted from 
life ?” 

‘Really, yes. I was in luck to 
find such a model, wasn’t I? and 
still more in luck to induce her to 
sit to me ?” 

‘But who is she ?’ 

‘It is—Miss Guizetti,’ replied 
Philip. ‘I don’t think I ever men- 
tioned her to you—did I? He 
knew perfectly well he had not. 
‘She is Lady Caroline Guizetti’s 
eldest daughter. Her father was 
Italian.’ 

Then the great portfolio was open- 
ed,and the sketches examined. The 
first one they took up was of ‘St. 
Agnes’ Eve’—a girl in white, kneel- 
ing with her clasped hands on the 
sill of an open window in the moon- 
light. The face was not new to 
them. 

‘Why, here is the same lady!’ 
cried Lilian ; ‘ and here she is again 
as an Italian peasant! Did she sit 
to you for all these, Philip ?” 

‘Only for the balcony picture. 
I sketched her from memory in 
these. She is very much admired, 
and fellows are very glad to paint 
her if they can,’ said Philip; and, 
showing the rest of the sketches, 
gave no more information about 
Miss Guizetti. 

But inquisitive Lilian’s curiosity 
was not satisfied. She resolved to 
know whether it was merely an 
artist's admiration for a beautiful 
face that caused that face to be 
So often repeated in his sketches. 
Would Rupert admire it? she won- 
dered. Perhaps Rupert might know 
the lady. In Lilian’s idea, there 
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were few things in the world, fewer 
people in London, that Rupert did 
not know. And thinking of him 
and his perfections, she almost for- 
got her curiosity about Miss Gui- 
zetti. Lilian was very happy in her 
love ; only one thing troubled her 
sometimes—the fear that she was 
not worthy of him; that he, so far 
above her, must some day grow 
weary of her. She wondered often 
why she had been singled out for 
the honour and the joy of belong- 
ing to him. What had she done to 
deserve so rich and glorious a gift? 
And other people wondered too ; 
for Rupert Fitzmaurice was a man 
to whom all doors stood open, 
whom a hundred well-born and 
wealthy parents would have joy- 
fully received as a son-in-law, and 
upon whom a hundred girls gifted 
with birth and beauty and accom- 
plishments smiled their sweetest. 
But by some strange freak of fate 
or chance the promise and the 
prospects so many would gladly 
have taken into their life had fallen 
to the lot of simple, unaccomplish- 
ed, country-bred Lilian Ross. It 
was in London that they had met 
first, when Lilian was spending a 
few weeks with her mother’s cousin, 
Mrs, Linley, her only London friend. 
Rupert Fitzmaurice visited at Mrs. 
Linley’s—whose house, though not 
a wealthy one, was a pleasant re- 
sort, where many people of widely 
different lines in life, of diametri- 
cally opposite pursuits and profes- 
sions, met together on agreeable 
neutral ground. 

There Lilian saw Mr. Fitzmau- 
rice, and looked on him as a hero 
and a demigod. And there the 
man of the world saw and ad- 
mired the pretty soft-eyed little 
girl, whose simplicity and freshness 
were as pleasant to him to con- 
template, as the dewy morn after 
the glare of gaslight. Unknow- 
ingly he branded his name, his 
face, his voice, deeper in her heart 
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with every word he spoke, every 
look he bent on her; unconsciously 
she gave up her whole soul to him; 
he entered it and filled it, and 
there was not room for aught else 
beside. From one cause or an- 
other, they met often while she 
was in London ; and when she re- 
turned to A——, he, having no- 
thing better to do, and liking the 
girl’s society, betook himself thi- 
ther also. He had been looking 
for some new sea-side place, at 
which to spend a few weeks after 
the season, before going abroad ; 
and the slight weight of Lilian’s 
* fair face and gentle manners suf- 
ficed to turn the balance in favour 
of A Then he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Ross, and Beech 
Cottage saw him often. There 
were moonlight rambles and morn- 
ing excursions, meetings on the 
beach, and explorations of the 
cliffs and caves. The end of which 
was, that one day Mr. Fitzmaurice 
found himself, slightly to his own 
surprise, engaged to Lilian Ross. 
It was done on impulse; on re- 
flection he did not repent. In the 
pleasant intimacy into which they 
had been thrown, he had seen how 
sweet and true her nature was, how 
loving and loyal her heart. He 
had learnt to love her as much as 
he had ever loved; and on the 
evening that he should have said 
‘Good-bye,’ far other words had left 
his lips—words that made Lilian 
supremely blest, and that he did 
not regret having spoken. She was 
a lovely and lovable little crea- 
ture ; she would be the truest and 
sweetest of wives to him; he had 
no near relatives to object to the 
match ; and was sufficiently in love 
to be very well satisfied with his 
lot. 

Lilian’s life was all sunshine 
now. Not because she would be 
the wife of a man of property, with 
only two failing lives between him 
and a peerage; though, girl-like, 
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she found this thought pleasant 
too. But she would have given 
him her hand and followed him to 
exile and banishment with joy ; 
have entered the thorny ways of 
poverty cheerfully ; or have shared 
misery and disgrace with him un- 
flinchingly, as women have done so 
many a time and oft, and ever will 
do, unless the progress of centuries 
of civilisation should succeed in 
crushing out the living fire, and 
stifling one by one the smouldering 
embers of love. 

In the early evening of the day 
when Philip Ross had exhibited 
his latest productions to his ad- 
miring relatives, while it was yet 
daylight, Lilian stole up to the 
studio, where he was _ lingering 
about putting away new drawings, 
and hunting up old portfolios. 

‘I am setting my den in order, 
Lily—disordering it, I daresay 
you think. Sorry not to have a 
seat to offer you—there’s the box, 
if you don’t mind a coating of 
dust.’ 

‘I don’t care to sit down, thank 
you. I came to have another look 
at the picture, Philip, and to ask 
what you will call it, and where it 
will be exhibited.’ 

‘It hasn’t got a name as yet; but 
I suppose, if I get it accepted any- 
where, I shall have to christen it. 
Evening Dreams, or Starlight Mus- 
ing, or something of the sort, would 
do.’ 

‘It is very beautiful, Philip,’ said 
Lilian, stealing her arm affection- 
ately through his, as they stood 
side by side before it. ‘O, I should 
so like to see her! If she is half 
as lovely as you have made her, it 
must be a treat to look at her. It 
is a face to dream of! 

‘It is a face that would have 
been better left unseen,’ said Phi- 
lip, his eyes fixed upon it, never- 
theless, as if he could not tear 
them away. 

‘Have you known her long? 
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Do you see her often?’ asked Lily 
softly. 

‘Too often! And I shall go 
back and see her again and again, 
just as I might look at some “bright 
particular star’—and then—God 
knows what will be the end of it! 


CHAPTER II. 


Peruaps of all the many-sided 
things that go to make up the world 
—the moral triangles and cubes 
and polygons, for there are few 
figures either out of geometry or 
in it with less than three sides— 
there is nothing more many-sided 
than a great city. To every differ- 
ing type of character, to each and 
all of various temperaments, it pre- 
sents a different aspect: it is a 
polygon, the number of whose faces 
is legion. 

Philip Ross’s London was a 
world of art—a world where hospit- 
able doors, within whose _thres- 
holds were the temples of art, were 
open to receive him, young novice 
though he was, and where latterly 
one face, that filled the scope of 
his mental vision to the exclusion 
of all others, was ever to be found; 
it was Aer home! Lilian’s London 
was a great busy ever-stirring city, 
where there were beautiful shops, 
and gay streets, and brilliant the- 
atres, into the interiors of which 
she had been admitted twice in 
her life, and had thought them 
glimpses of Paradise. Quite a dif- 
ferent thing to Rupert Fitzmau- 
rice’s London. Of the system of 
life and society in which he was re- 
volving, a not unimportant planet, 
she had no idea, She had glanced 
at it respectfully from a distance, 
as she looked at the stars and the 
moon, and knew little more about 
it, She never asked herself the 
question, was it quite prudent to 
defer her marriage for a year and 
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a half, in compliance with her 
grandfather’s wish, and leave Ru- 
pert to the attractions of the circle 
in which she had no place, and 
the fascinations of those who did 
move therein ? 

However, so far her peace of 
mind had never been endangered ; 
Rupert had been constant in his 
correspondence, frequent in his 
visits to Beech Cottage ; and on that 
day, a bright Monday morning, 
arrived from London punctually, 
according to his written promise. 
Lilian knew the time he might be 
expected, and was in the garden 
alone. She recognised his step as 
he came along the road ; she knew 
it was he before his hand was on 
the gate, before his voice called 
her— 

‘Lily dear ! 

‘Rupert ? was all her greeting ; 
but her face spoke more than any 
words could have done. A joyful 
flush suffused her cheeks ; her lips 
parted into a sunny welcoming 
smile of perfect gladness ; her 
beautiful amber eyes, shining with 
the living light of love, rested on 
his face as if it were their home, 
and they, long exiled, found it once 
more. He looked on the trans- 
figured radiant face, and kissed the 
fair cheek tenderly as he smoothed 
her soft brown hair. 

‘Why, little one, how blooming 
you are looking! I am afraid my 
absence agrees well with you—al- 
ways find you as radiant as a rose 
when I’ve been away some time.’ 

‘But if you did not come, you 
would not find me so,’ said Lilian, 
unconscious of the Irishism. 

‘Well, that is likely,’ he replied 
gravely, with a twinkle in his eye. 
‘If I were not here now, I cer- 
tainly should not find you looking 
so lovely. But it doesn’t follow, I 
fear, that you would not de looking 
so.’ 


‘Yes, it does follow ; I think your 
being here makes a /ift/e difference 
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—just a trifle—in my looks,’ she 
said softly, with an arch upward 
glance. 

Rupert’s answer was eloquent, 
though not given in words. They 
strolled up and down the garden ; 
Lilian now and then looking up at 
him—shyly when his eyes met hers, 
with frank admiration that was 
almost idolatry when his were turn- 
ed another way. 

There was some reason for ad- 
miring, some excuse for adoring, 
such a man as Rupert Fitzmaurice. 
He was a nearly perfect type of 
English manhood, of the fair Saxon 
strength and beauty, destitute alike 
of the subtlety of the Celt and the 
volatile fiery spirit of the South. 
His smile was frank and gay ; his 
blue eyes clear and fearless as a 
falcon’s ; his fair hair tossed off his 
forehead in thick wavy curls; the 
fine-featured face was calm and 
bright in expression, but latent in 
every line lay passion and power 
unroused. His splendid lissom 
figure, as full of careless grace as 
of rare muscular power, was such 
as we give in our fancy to the young 
gladiators who strode into the arena 
in the exultation of their glowing 
life and strength, and whose bones 
had mouldered into dust centuries 
before Rupert Fitzmaurice grewinto 
what Lilian Ross believed to be 
their image. Truly Rupert needed 
no other attractions than those of 
his face and figure; they had suf- 
ficed to win more than one heart 
besides poor Lilian’s ; and it really 
seemed a partial and needless libe- 
rality on the part of Fate to have 
endowed him with rank, position, 
and wealth as well. 

The small establishment at Beech 
Cottage not boasting of extra apart- 
ments, he always took up his quar- 
ters at the village hotel; but was 
generally to be found morning, after- 
noon, and evening, either sauntering 
in the garden of the cottage, loung- 
ing in the parlour, or rambling in- 


land or on the shore with Lilian. 
Sometimes Mr. Ross and Philip 
joined them ; and often Rupert was 
admitted into the young artist's 
studio. He was duly shown the 
latest sketches, a few progressing 
but unfinished drawings, and the 
yet unchristened picture of Miss 
Guizetti. His admiration for the 
latter at first struck him dumb, then 
found expression in an energetic 
* By Jove! what a lovely creature ! 
He walked round the portrait and 
surveyed it in all lights, remarked 
the beautiful hand, and praised the 
graceful poise of the head, and then 
contemplated it in silence with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

‘ Lady Caroline Guizetti’s daugh- 
ter, is it?’ he said. ‘I remember 
meeting Lady Caroline two or three 
times, some years ago—a good- 
looking woman, but nothing to 
compare with this face! And my 
father knew old Guizetti very well 
—he was a grand old man when I 
saw him; but the daughter seems 
to excel both her parents ;’ and he 
relapsed into mutely critical in- 
spection again. 

He spent a week at A——, and 
when he announced that he must 
really leave,as Philip was also about 
to return to London, they arranged 
to travel up together. 

‘But you will come again soon, 
Rupert? you will pay us another 
visit before you go abroad?’ said 
Lilian. They were strolling along 
the beach alone together the night 
before his departure. 

‘Well, I daresay I shall turn up 
here again—I don’t think I could 
be off to the Tyrol without another 
look at somebody’s pretty little face.’ 

‘Which face — Philip’s lovely 
picture’s ?’? asked Lilian with the 
simple archness that was all she 
knew of coquetry. Rupert stole 
his arni round her waist as they 
walked on. 

“O yes, of course,’ he said jest- 
ingly ; ‘no other face here can have 
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the slightest attraction for me! By 
the bye, though, Lily, it really is a 
face one does not forget in a hurry! 
I think I shall get introduced to 
the beauty, and see if Phil hasn't 
flattered her.’ 

Lily looked up wistfully. ‘ But 
she is so beautiful, Rupert! Not 
that I suppose that is anything rare 
to you—you must see so many 
lovely girls, so many accomplished 
and brilliant and clever. I often 
wonder how it is that you ever 
could—like me at all! I shall never 
be worthy of you ! 

‘Goosey ! as if you did not deserve 
a better fellow than I! You are far 
above me in truth and goodness, 
though you don’t believe it. Why, 
little one, look up—are those tears 
in your eyes? What’s the matter, 
dearest ?” 

‘ Nothing,’ murmured Lilian, lift- 
ing to his the tell-tale eyes, to which 
impulsive causeless tears had sprung. 
‘Only I think so often how little 
there was in me to win—much less 
to keep—your love! And it is so 
precious to me—I build my whole 
life on it so! And you do care for 
me—a little, Rupert ? 

Easily made happy again by Ru- 
pert’s words and Rupert’s looks, her 
April tears passed away in smiles, 
and they rambled on along the 
shingly shore in the shadow of the 
cliff, until they were startled by a 
voice. 

‘Hi! halloa! Lil! Fitzmaurice! 

Turning round, they saw Philip 
some distance behind them. 

‘Regret the unwelcome inter- 
ruption,’ he said gaily, though rather 
breathlessly, as he came up with 
them ; ‘but I am forced to remind 
yOu—time and tide wait for no man, 
nor woman either! We shall only 
Just be home in time for supper ; 
and though that might wait, we all 
know that even for King Canute 
the sea wouldn’t keep back, so I 
fear it won't for us.’ 

*O, how stupid of me to forget 
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the tide!’ said Lilian; ‘ of course 
it is coming in. How lucky you 
told us ! 

‘Else we might have shared the 
fate of Mary, who went to call the 
cattle home!’ observed Rupert. 
‘Do you know the “ Sands o’ Dee,” 
Lily ? it is a pet song of mine—I’ll 
get it for you.’ 

‘ This really is a dangerous coast, 
you know,’ Lilian said as they 
walked homewards; ‘there have 
been several adventures here ; the 
tide cuts off retreat so easily be- 
tween these cliffs.’ 

‘ A stirring adventure would be 
rather a godsend to the people 
here in the monotony of their quiet 
life,’ remarked Rupert. ‘What do 
you say, Lily? Shall we turn back 
and be the heroes ofone? All the 
town would pass us a vote of thanks 
for such an appetising bit of gossip. 
Only, if we didn’t happen to come 
out alive, we might not appreciate 
their gratitude.’ 

The next morning, when Rupert 
and Philip were to take their de- 
parture, Lilian was up early, and re- 
sorted first to Philip’s studio, where 
he was occupied packing up his 
treasured picture. 

‘So you have made up your mind 
to take it with you? I thought you 
would not leave it behind,’ she said. 

‘She has not seen it since the 
finishing touches have been put, 
and I like to have it by me,’ replied 
Philip. ‘Children like sweet things 
that are bad for them, Lily ; and 
so do children of a larger growth 
—only, while they play with edge- 
tools ignorantly, we handle them 
with the full knowledge of how 
deeply they cut.’ 

‘You were always a boy for med- 
dling with dangerous playthings, 
Phil. I wonder how it was you 
did not get killed over and over 
again, with your rash ventures and 
hairbreadth escapes. But do take 
care now, Philip dear, and don’t 
run into danger; some scratches 
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don’t heal quite so quickly as our 
childish cuts and bruises used to 
do.’ 

‘ All right,’ he said lightly, as he 
fastened up the picture-case. ‘If 
I do hurt myself, I won’t complain ; 
it will be my own fault.’ 

And no other words but ordi- 
nary farewells and messages were 
exchanged between them. Rupert 
Fitzmaurice breakfasted at Beech 
Cottage ; and then he and Philip 
walked away together, Lilian watch- 
ing them from the garden-gate till 
the two figures were lost to her 
sight. 

Now that they had gone, life at 
the Cottage resumed its old mono- 
tony—walking and gardening, read- 
ing and needlework, varied occa- 
sionally by neighbourly visits or 
friendly tea-parties. A dull and 
dreary existence it would have been 
to any girl accustomed to pleasure 
and society, or of a nature craving 
excitement and change ; but Lilian 
was accustomed to it, and wished 
for no alteration—until she should 
be Rupert’s wife. She never suf- 
fered from ennui in her placid mo- 
notonous life; never was dull unless 
Rupert had been unusually long 
away, nor sad unless any ‘trifle 
light as air’ led her to be anxious 
about him. One of those trifles, 
that to none but loving women 
would cause the slightest ponder- 
ing, the most passing shadow of 
care, disturbed Lilian’s mind when 
Rupert had been away about three 
weeks. 

He had written to her a week 
before, telling her he had been in- 
troduced to Philip’s beauty, Miss 
Guizetti, who was certainly fully as 
charming as her portrait. Then 
one day letters from him and from 
Philip happened to come by the 
same post. Philip’s letter was full 
of Miss Guizetti’s name. He and 
Rupert had met her at the new 
Queen’s Theatre ; Rupert had taken 
him to a ball where she was; they 


were going the next night to a 
conversazione where she would be. 
Rupert said not a word about any 
of these meetings, and his letter 
was if anything a line or two briefer 
than usual. ‘This troubled Lilian. 
The foolish child read over and 
over again the two letters, trying 
to find out why Rupert had not 
mentioned what Philip had spo- 
ken of— whether there was not 
a shade less warmth in his tone 
—why his letter was a little shorter 
than usual. Cooler it was not in the 
least degree ; and this she decided 
at last, and endeavoured to per- 
suade herself, that if he had not 
written about Miss Guizetti, it was 
because the subject was not in- 
teresting to him, and he, believing 
Lilian as indifferent as himself, did 
not consider it worth while mention- 
ing. But nevertheless she sighed, 
and a vague uneasiness crept into 
her heart. 

While Lilian Ross was lying 
awake in the July moonlight, with 
Rupert’s letter under her pillow, 
murmuring a prayer for him before 
she fell asleep, the same July moon 
sent her thin silver rays creeping 
through the crevices of the Vene- 
tian blinds into a long and lofty 
room where half the beauty and 
art and intellect of London was 
collected. It was one of the bril- 
liant scenes of lamplight and flow- 
ers, and living parterres of bright 
dresses and fair faces, that are re- 
peated every night again and again 
in our great London during half the 
year. Amongst the many beauti- 
ful girls, there was not one more 
beautiful than Adelaide Guizetti, 
to whom Philip Ross stood talking 
in the conservatory. His heart 
was beating high and_ happily 
with the joy of only hearing her 
voice and being at her side; his 
dark passionate eyes were all aglow 
with ardent adoring admiration as 
they rested on her. All beauties 
have their best hours as well as 
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their worst; and this was one of 
Adelaide Guizetti’s best. As she 
stood amongst the tall azaleas, 
beside the marble basin where 
the fountain played, the soft sub- 
dued light fell full on her statu- 
esque pale features and the deep- 
blue eyes that glanced up pensive- 
ly from beneath their silken black 
lashes. Her dark hair was crowned 
with white fuchsias, stray blossoms 
of which lay on her amber dress, as 
if they had just been shaken from 
the branch. 

‘I shall be so glad of a few 
weeks’ quiet and rest,’ she was say- 
ing in her low sweet voice ; ‘ plea- 
sure is the most tiring of occupa- 
tions. We have been out so much 
lately, that both mamma and I are 
longing to spread our wings and 
fly away to some quiet nook for 
perfect peace.’ 

‘I think you would find A—— 
as quiet a nook as any in England ; 
for though we have summer visi- 
tors there, they make very little stir 
in the place, and the only addi- 
tional attraction it holds out for 
their benefit is a band of music 
twice a week, consisting of three 
performers.’ 

‘That is just what would suit 
us. I daresay we shall invade your 
quiet nook and listen to the strains 
of its band some day, soon,’ said 
Miss Guizetti. ‘My summer visit 
to the seaside is my annual sleep ; 
I hybernate for a time, like the 
dormice, in utter laziness, and then 
wake up refreshed for my return 
to the world—generally the world 
of Paris, but this year I think we 
shall come back to London. So 
you see my resting-place must not 
be a slice of London like Brighton, 
nor such a miniature Paris as Trou- 
ville.’ 

‘Tam sure you would like A——,’ 
replied Philip. 

She assented courteously, but 
rather absently, looking another 
way; she had caught sight amongst 
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the mass of people of one man 
sauntering towards the conserva- 
tory—a man whose tall and splen- 
did figure there was no mistaking 
even amongst so many. 

‘I have been trying to induce 
Miss Guizetti to honour A with 
a visit,’ said Philip, as Rupert Fitz- 
maurice stepped through the open 
windows and joined them. 

‘And I have been persuading 
Lady Caroline with the same ob- 
ject, and I trust have succeeded,’ 
replied Rupert. ‘May we hope, 
Miss Guizetti, that your sanction 
to the idea will not be asked in 
vain ?” 

‘Not in vain, indeed. I know 
nothing I should like better,’ she 
answered ; and her deep dreamy 
eyes smiled softly into his. 

Philip Ross, delighted at the 
prospect of having her so near his 
home, with so many chances of 
meeting, such probability of daily 
intercourse, and satisfied with her 
kindly manner to himself, did not 
notice the warmer light that shone 
in her serene eyes, and the brighter 
smile that sprang to her lips, when 
Rupert Fitzmaurice spoke. And 
Rupert, remembering Lilian, told 
himself that he only looked on 
Adelaide Guizetti as on a beauti- 
ful statue, and admired her with 
the admiration he gave to all beau- 
tiful things, in nature as well as in 
art ; but even as he assured himself 
of this, his pulse was beating quick 
with the charm of her presence, and 
the tone of her soft voice sent a 
thrill to his very heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE seven o'clock train from 
London was due. One or two idlers 
~-two or three people expecting 
friends—were loitering on the quiet 
little platform of A—— station. 
Mr. Ross and his granddaughter 
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were there, waiting for more than 
one arrival. Rupert Fitzmaurice 
had written to say that he would be 
with them one evening that week ; 
he had also observed casually that 
Lady Caroline Guizetti and her 
daughter would most likely pay a 
visit to A——. Philip likewise 
wrote, mentioning this probable 
visit, and saying he would come 
down by Thursday’s train, possibly 
not alone. So Lilian and her grand- 
father were waiting on the loneliest 
part of the platform, talking as they 
watched the golden sunset across 
the fields. 

‘Don’t you think the boy seems 
to admire this lady, Miss Guizetti, 
very much ?’ old Mr. Ross was say- 
ing. 

‘ Artists always go into raptures 
about every beautiful face,’ said 
Lilian absently. 

‘Yes ; that picture ought to make 
his fortune, Lily. There’s true ge- 
nius in it—a power that I never 
knew him attain to before, though 
he has painted some charming bits. 
The train is due. I wonder if he 
will come alone ?” 

‘Very likely, replied Lily. ‘ Ru- 
pert seemed uncertain. I should 
like to know if Lady Caroline Gui- 
zetti is coming to-night,’ she added, 
giving words to her real thought for 
the first time. 

‘There is the train! We shall 
soon see,’ said Mr. Ross, as far off 
along the line the steam of the en- 
gine came in sight. 

Nearer and nearer rushed the 
great black iron monster, with its 
shrill panting whistles and breath- 
ings of fire. It drove between them 
and the lake of golden clouds in 
the west, where the round red sun 
was glowing his brightest before 
he sank. Out of the nearest car- 
riage stepped Rupert Fitzmaurice. 
He offered his arm first toan elderly, 
delicately-looking, and still beauti- 
ful woman, then to another, far 
younger and far more beautiful yet, 
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whom Lilian recognised at once, 
even before Philip followed them 
from the carriage. 

Rupert greeted Mr. Ross cor- 
dially, gave Lilian a warm hand- 
pressure and smile, and briefly 
begged to be allowed to introduce 
Miss Ross to Lady Caroline Gui- 
zetti and Miss Guizetti. Lilian 
looked with admiration on the tall 
graceful figure, the lovely face, of 
her new acquaintance ; nor did she 
forget to notice the fairy-like little 
Parisian bonnet, the lace mantle 
and elegant dress : she became sud- 
denly dissatisfied with her own sim- 
ple straw hat and plain attire. No 
conversation took place then ; for 
Rupert directly ordered a carriage, 
and escorted the Guizettis to the 
one hotel of the place, while Philip 
walked home with his sister and 
grandfather. The young man was 
in high spirits and happy at heart 
to have his idol so near him ; the 
old man was rejoiced to have his 
boy back, secretly proud of Philip’s 
friends, and building who knows 
what airy castles? Lilian only, 
amidst and in spite of her delight 
in having Rupert with them again, 
felt a slight involuntary misgiving 
—a vague sense of an undefined 
danger somewhere—ofa littlecloud 
rising on the bright horizon of her 
life. 

The next day Rupert was at 
Beech-cottage early: his manner to 
Lilian was perfect ; and as they sat 
on the rustic garden bench, under 
the cool shade of the trees, the sun- 
light streaming through the green 
swaying boughs on Rupert's hand- 
some head and in his bright blue 
eyes, Lily forgot all doubt and all 
misgiving, and lost sight of every- 
thing but the present summer sun- 
shine. She was pleased to hear that 
they might expect a visit from Lady 
Caroline Guizetti that day ; she was 
glad for Philip’s sake, and curious 
to see more of the new arrivals. 

In due time Lady Caroline and 
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Miss Guizetti appeared, and were 
received by Mr. Ross and Philip, 
then joined by Rupert and Lilian, 
who had been wandering in the gar- 
den. Modestly, shyly, yet not awk- 
wardly, Lilian greeted her guests, 
and sat down by the younger lady, 
whose beauty attracted her, though 
she felt somewhat in awe of them 
both. Lady Caroline’s languid gen- 
tle manner failed to set her at ease ; 
there was latent pride beneath its 
languor, patronage, though kindly 
patronage, in its gentleness, that 
the girl's sensitive instinct knew, 
though no other would have noted 
it, least of all Lady Caroline her- 
self. Philip seemed at home with 
them; Rupert on easy terms of 
friendly intimacy. 

They chatted lightly about the 
weather and the sea, the prettiest 
drives and walks about the place ; 
and as they sat so talking plea- 
santly, the cloud came over Lilian’s 
spirit again, and darker than be- 
fore. It took a shape now, and was 
no longer undefined. That beauti- 
ful queenly creature was in Rupert's 
circle, and of it. The sense came 
home to Lilian that she was not. 
In the great world where these 
proud and gentle ladies, highly 
bred and nobly born, pursued their 
path, what place could she claim? 
He might open the gates for her, 
and lead her in; but could she 
stand by his side as one of these 
would do, gracing and honouring 
him, and worthy of him? For look- 
ing on Adelaide Guizetti, Lilian 
owned that worthy even of Rupert 
Fitzmaurice she was. The thought 
struck her, ‘Does she know? has 
he told her he is engaged to me?’ 

Miss Guizetti knew ; but Rupert 
had not told her. Again and again 
he had been about to do so; and 
each time he had postponed it, or 
thought that after all it was not 
necessary to inform her, and very 
likely she knew already. He had 
never alluded to it in words, but 
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took no pains to conceal it; and 
so of course she had guessed it 
even before she saw Lilian and no- 
ticed his manner to her. Philip 
Ross, who might have mentioned 
the engagement, had been held 
back by some unexplained feeling 
of loyalty to Rupert, some fear of 
admitting to himself that the fact 
could have anyinterest for Adelaide 
Guizetti. But by her own instinct 
and her mother’s surmises she knew 
it well; and the knowledge came 
home to her during that visit with 
a throb of pain. As she and Lilian 
smiled upon each other, both hearts 
were aching silently with the recog- 
nition ofa bitter truth. Lilian knew 
that she was, in all but her love 
and her faith, far beneath this 
graceful regal beauty. And Ade- 
laide knew at last that she had 
given her heart away, and given 
it in vain. With all her pride and 
her loveliness, courted, flattered as 
she had ever been, fancy free until 
now, she could no longer hide from 
herself that even from the first day 
she had seen Rupert Fitzmaurice 
‘all men beside were to her like 
shadows!’ And he, the only man 
she could have loved, was bound 
in honour to another. Looking on 
the quiet slender little figure, the 
large, timid, fawn-like eyes, the 
pretty but not strikingly expressive 
face, with its ready blushes, Ade- 
laide Guizetti thought, ‘ Amiable, 
and pretty, and gentle. Yes, but is 
that the mate for Aim ? 

For Rupert, he was under the 
spell of an intoxicating delight in 
being near her, in her close neigh- 
bourhood for days and weeks to 
come. Self-analysis was not much 
in his line ; he knew her presence 
had an engrossing charm for him ; 
but he meant always to be faithful 
to Lilian, and, relying on honour, 
habit, and custom to keep him true 
to her, troubled himself little about 
the future. Perhaps only to Philip 
and to old Mr. Ross was this first 
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morning call entirely satisfactory 
and productive of simple pleasure. 

‘Well, Lily, now what do you 
think ofher? Did I flatter her or 
over-rate her ?’ asked Philip, think- 
ing the mention of a name totally 
unnecessary. 

‘No, not a bit. She is very 
sweet and charming too; I am 
glad to have seen her. Do you 
think they will stay here long, 
Philip? 

‘| hope three weeks or a month, 
replied Philip sanguinely. ‘ Lady 
Caroline seems pleased with the 
place. We must show them the 
wood walk this evening, Lil; it 
will not be too far, I think. Fitz- 
maurice will join us, of course ; and 
you will be very agreeable to Miss 
Guizetti—I want you to like each 
other.’ 

‘Nonsense, Philip!’ said Lilian 
petulantly and sharply, as she sel- 
dom spoke ; ‘why should she like 
me? What is there in me for her 
to like? You silly old boy,’ she 
added more affectionately, ‘do you 
suppose she will notice me at all? 

‘Of course she will,’ Philip ans- 
wered, rather puzzled but good- 
humouredly ; ‘why not? You are 
small, my little sister ; but you can 
be seen without a microscope. I 
am sure you will get on well to- 
gether. If you don’t like her, you 
will have a most singular taste.’ 

‘I daresay. It must be rather 
a temptation to be unique in some 
things,’ observed Lilian; and turn- 
ed abruptly from the subject, which 
Philip seemed inclined to linger 
on. 
That evening they took the ram- 
ble by the wood, as Philip had 
suggested. Rupert dutifully kept 
at Lilian’s side; Philip made him- 
self agreeable to Lady Caroline ; 
and Miss Guizetti won her way to 
Mr. Ross’s heart as she walked be- 
side him. This order of march not 
being perfectly satisfactory to all par- 
ties, as they returned they mingled 


in an irreghlar group, and the walk 
home was most enjoyed. 

‘I hope you are not tired, Miss 
Guizetti? we shall not forgive our- 
selves if we have let you fatigue 
yourself,’ said Rupert, as he took 
her hand to bid good-night. 

‘I am not in the least tired; I 
mean to exhaust every walk in the 
place ; and I depend on Miss Ross 
to show me all her favourite ram- 
bles. I am charmed too with that 
delightful beach, and foresee I shall 
spend all my mornings there,’ ob- 
served Adelaide brightly. 

‘Then the beach will become a 
favourite resort,’ said Rupert. 

‘ A favoured one decidedly,’ add- 
ed Philip ; ‘ the cliffand the terrace 
will be jealous.’ 

Adelaide smiled her serene half- 
languid smile as she bade good- 
night to the two young men, and 
then gave her hand to Lilian. 

‘I hope we shall meet to-morrow 
morning on the beach,’ she said; 
‘and if you will come home with 
me to lunch, we will have a nice 
chat all about everything. People 
get to know each other so much 
better at the sea-side ; so I depend 
on seeing you at lunch to-morrow.’ 

‘You are very kind; I shall be 
very glad,’ replied Lilian, blushing, 
feeling slightly alarmed at the pro- 
spect of a /éte-a-téte with the stately 
Miss Guizetti, and of the society of 
her languid lady-mother during the 
lunch. However, the next day she 
found that the ordeal was not a 
very fiery one. Adelaide Guizetti 
proved most charming ; and though 
Lilian always felt in her presence 
a painful and sorrowful sense of 
her own inferiority, she soon be- 
came so fascinated by her beauty 
and won by her sweet and gracious 
manner, that all lingering shyness 
and trepidation died out. She grew 
to like Adelaide’s society, to be glad 
to look on the fair Grecian features 
and the graceful figure. 

As days passed on, Rupert— 
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though always strictly attentive and 
duly affectionate to Lilian—began 
to get fitful and moody in his hu- 
mours. He was sometimes silent 
and preoccupied, sometimes gayer 
than ever, with a wild capricious 
kind of mirth that now and then 
seemed to ring hollow. Lilian fan- 
cied—it might have been only fancy 
—that he no longer sought, but 
rather shunned, ¢éfe-d-/étes with her; 
she noticed, with a dull aching pain 
that day by day grew deeper, how 
quick was his ear to catch every 
syllable that fell from Adelaide 
Guizetti’s lips, how sure his eye to 
recognise her form in the distance, 
to turn to her face as if there were 
its home when she was near. Lilian 
naturally had no great affection for 
Adelaide ; a woman can never be 
really fond of her rival unless they 
have been friends before, and sel- 
dom even then. Nevertheless she 
did not dislike her: she was fasci- 
nated by her; she admired her; 
she frankly and generously recog- 
nised in her far higher physical and 
intellectual perfection, and morally 
a nature as true, as pure, and lov- 
ing as her own. 

Adelaide saw that Rupert’s ad- 
miration for her deepened day by 
day ; and without her own will, al- 
most without her knowledge, he 
took more and more entire posses- 
sion of her thoughts. She looked 
on her own queenly loveliness, and 
in her secret heart she knew that 
Lilian could not hold him, even if 
she had ever really won him. She 
was an honest and true-hearted girl 
—her noble face did not belie her 
—she resolved that she would not 
stay there to tempt him, if only in 
heart, from his allegiance. She 
would leave the place and leave 
him to his first love ; she would 
not make it hard for him to keep 
his plighted word, nor stand be- 
tween him and the path to which 
Honour summoned him. Day af- 
ter day she thought to speak of 
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going, to find some reason for de- 
parture ; yet day after day she stayed. 
Her conscience, her creed of duty 
called her away; her woman’s heart 
chained her there. 

To Philip Ross she scarcely gave 
a thought, while he had notathought 
but for her. She treated him with 
a uniform kind courtesy ; he would 
have given his right hand for a ten- 
derer gleam in her eyes, a blush on 
her fair calm cheek, a lingering 
touch of her soft hand. He loved 
her with all the passion of his 
youth, the fervour of his impetu- 
ous nature, the enthusiasm of his 
artist’s soul. He knew that he was 
nothing to her; he knew how slight 
was the chance that he would ever 
be more ; but love will live on half 
a grain of hope ; and where, to the 
cool unperturbed eyes of reason, 
even that is wanting, love can still 
exist on the memory of a hope that 
was, the dream of one that may be. 
The days passed on; and Philip 
began dimly to discern that Ade- 
laide’s manner to Rupert was dif- 
ferent, undefinably yet unmistak- 
ably different, from her manner 
to himself. He began to watch 
the two with uneasy scrutiny; a 
vague distrust of Rupert was creep- 
ing over him. He was aware that 
Rupert was of all men the most 
likely to attract a woman’s heart ; 
he knew too well that Adelaide was 
of all women the likeliest to turn a 
man’s head. What more natural 
than that, when those two came to- 
gether, each should feel the other’s 
overpowering influence? And if 
they did, what would follow? to 
what was all this tending? They 
were all four drifting unresistingly 
down the stream, not knowing into 
what sea it would merge at last. 

One day Adelaide Guizetti finally 
determined to remain no longer 
there, and announced that she and 
her mother had arranged to return 
to town the next day or the one 
following. 
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‘What, so soon! Leaving al- 
ready, and you have not been here 
three weeks !’ exclaimed Rupert, 
looking up from the beach where 
he was lounging, with regretful sur- 
prise plainly legible in his voice 
and face. 

‘We really must go. Is it only 
three weeks we have been here ?” 

‘Does it seem so much longer 
to you?’ he said; though they were 
sitting in a group, they looked and 
spoke to each other alone. 

‘Yes, it seems very long since 
we came,’ she answered in a lower 
voice, her blue starlight eyes gazing 
far away across the sea. 

Lilian lost not a look, not a syl- 
lable nor a tone, of Rupert’s nor of 
Adelaide’s; and as she listened si- 
lently, what she had only suspected 
she became sure of—what she had 
feared she knew. 

‘It seems very long to you, does 
it, Miss Guizetti?’ said Philip; ‘to 
me it seems like a day. And yet 
it zs a long time—three whole 
weeks! What may not happen— 
how many things may not be crowd- 
ed into three weeks! I do not 
wonder you are tired of us.’ 

‘I am not tired of any of you,’ 
replied Adelaide, with a touch of 
sadness in her soft voice, ‘and I 
shall be sorry to bid this place 
good-bye.’ 

‘ The place and not the people ? 
inquired Rupert, with seeming light- 
ness but real earnestness in the 
undertone. 

‘ Place and people too,’ she ans- 
wered, smiling, but rather sadly still ; 
then she changed the subject swift- 
ly to trains and time-tables, and 
appealing to Lilian, drew her into 
the conversation. 

They left the beach together, as 
usual, and parted at their separate 
dwellings. Philip and Lilian went 
indoors without speaking to each 
other, both abstracted in thought ; 
he went straight to his studio, she 
to her room. There she sat si- 
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lently, her head bowed down upon 
her hands, the quiet tears gathering 
and dropping unheeded and un- 
checked. She felt that Rupert’s 
love was lost to her—lost beyond 
all hope. Lost! could she lose 
what had never been her own? 
Had he ever loved her with the 
all-absorbing love that comes but 
once in a lifetime? Had she ever 
been to him what he was to her? 
Whether he had loved and changed, 
or only fancied he loved, and found 
out his mistake, the end was the 
same. It did not matter whether 
Adelaide Guizetti stayed at A—— 
or left it now; the mischief was 
done—she could do no more harm 
by staying, heal no wound by go- 
ing. She had won, and Lilian had 
lost. ‘It is natural; it is what I 
always knew,’ thought the poor 
child. ‘I was never the wife for 
him—never worthy to be his cho- 
sen. She is beautiful; she is all 
that I am not; he will be proud 
of her. They were made for each 
other; they love each other. I 
was presumptuous to raise my eyes 
to him ; blind to believe he could 
love me. He has found his true 
mate now. All I have to do is, to 
step out of his path, and leave him 
free.’ 

Then she remembered her bro- 
ther, how he loved Adelaide ; and 
that was all in vain too—all in 
vain ; all love seemed to be given 
in vain. ‘If only she had never 
crossed our quiet paths ” she mur- 
mured ; ‘if only Philip had never 
seen her—never painted the por- 
trait that began it all!’ 

She rose up and went down to 
the studio. Philip was there; the 
picture was turned with its face to 
the wall. Lilian looked at it, and 
took his hand. 

‘So she is going to leave us, 
Philip ?’ she said. 

‘Yes, now that she has done her 
work,’ he answered bitterly. 

‘And it can’t be undone; it is 
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too late for either of us to mend it 
now. But don’t speak of her in 
that bitter way, Philip; sie cannot 
help it. God made her beauti- 
ful—’ 

‘And the devil sent her here !’ 
he exclaimed. ‘You are right, Lily; 
it is not Aer doing ; it is Fate that 
sent her into our lives to mar them 
both ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


ADELAIDE GUIZETTI sat on the 
lonely beach, looking out across 
the restless sea. Overhead the 
pale moon was gleaming faintly 
in the blue sky, from which the 
crimson sunset tints had faded. 
Along the horizon the lowering 
clouds lay heavy and dark. Far 
off the white horses, rearing their 
snowy manes, crested the gray 
waves until they broke; inshore, 
the wind caught the spray from the 
foam of the breakers, and tossed it 
high up in misty showers. No one 
was near Adelaide ; no eye was on 
her as she sat alone. She had wan- 
dered out in a very fever of restless 
dreariness and misery, seeking only 
for a while to escape from all com- 
panionship, to let her thoughts 
stray whither they would. 

‘I will go down to the great sweet mother, 

Mother and love of men, the sea !’ 
is the cry of many a soul in pain, 
when it is within sound of the sob- 
bing waves, within sight of the vast 
unfathomable deep. So Adelaide 
Guizetti remained desolately gaz- 
ing on the gray sea, thinking how 
her future life looked as dreary 
as the closing evening, till she was 
no longer unnoticed nor unseen. 

Like her, Rupert Fitzmaurice 
longed to be alone; like her, he 
had turned to the sea-shore for soli- 
tude, and for the calm which we 
naturally seek from the eternal plash- 
ing of the waters, and which, if that 
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fail to restore it, is beyond our 
reach indeed. As he trod idly and 
slowly along the wet shining shin- 
gle, he saw a woman sitting alone ; 
and the next moment, with a sud- 
den thrill of surprise, he recognised 
the figure and dress—the face he 
could not see—of Adelaide Gui- 
zetti. He hastened towards her. 
At the sound of his approaching 
steps she looked up; she saw who 
was the intruder on her solitude, 
and a blush so intense had never 
dyed her cheeks before as now 
suffused them in an instant. She 
rose as he came near ; and the two 
whose souls were full of each other 
—who each had sought to flee from 
the haunting thought of the other 
—stood together. 

‘T little thought I should find you 
here,’ he said. 

‘I know it is late for me to be 
sitting here alone; but I was so 
tempted to come out and watch 
the sea, and have a quiet reverie 
as I listened to it,’ she replied. 

‘I came for the same purpose,’ 
said Rupert, ‘and fancied I should 
have the beach all to myself.’ 

‘You can have it now, I think, 
and be completely monarch of all 
you survey,’ she observed, smiling 
her softest and sweetest ; ‘ for I see 
no one else near, and I am going 
home.’ 

‘Don't go just yet,’ he exclaimed 
hastily, pleadingly, with but one 
thought, one impulse in his mind 
—to prolong their probably last 
meeting alone. ‘ We shall not have 
many more rambles together, you 
are leaving here so soon. Do not 
let us return just yet; come for 
one more stroll along the beach.’ 

‘ For a few minutes then, as it is 
the last,’ she said. 

She had no power to answer 
otherwise ; she would have refused, 
but was unable—she could not, in 
the face of his entreaty, abruptly 
cut short this meeting that she re- 
solved should be the last indeed. 
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Before they parted for ever, once 
more, once only, they would walk 
side by side along the shore where 
they had wandered so often—where 
their ‘low-lit flame’ of love had 
waxed day by day to a consuming 
fire. She would listen to his voice, 
look on his face yet for a few brief 
moments, and then—then their 
good-night should be a good-bye 
forever. For though in the future 
they might in the whirl of the world 
be brought face to face once and 
again, in this wise, solitary by the 
restless sea, they would meet no 
more. They walked on in the 
shadow of the tall graycliffs, farther 
and farther along the lonely beach; 
the twilight was deepening fast, the 
moon obscured by drifting clouds 
shone out but seldom, the wind 
wailing across the sea lashed the 
high waves higher still. 

‘ And so this is the last time you 
and I are to stroll along this beach. 
Is there in the world a drearier 
thing than a last time of anything?’ 
said Rupert, feeling his whole soul 
in sullen rebellion against fate. 

‘ Few things indeed,’ she answer- 
ed. ‘They say nothing ever re- 
peats itself in this world ; the same 
people are never happy again in the 
same way at the same place; so 
when we leave here, these days are 
done with for ever :’ an involuntary 
sigh escaped her as she spoke. 

‘You are not sorry,’ he said, half 
inquiringly, half bitterly ; ‘you do 
not care? There are plenty of far 
happier days before you ; this time 
is only an insignificant episode in 
your life, which you will forget ina 
week.’ 

‘Which I may forget when I am 
old and gray and tottering into my 
grave,’ she answered impulsively ; 
‘not until then!’ 

‘Will you remember it? Will 
you remember me sometimes? To 
the end of my life I shall remember 
no woman like you,’ he exclaimed, 
forgetting all his resolutions, and 
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flinging every consideration to the 
winds ; ‘till I knew you, I never 
knew what real love was!’ 

‘Do not say so—it is worse than 
useless! You are not free to speak 
nor I to listen,’ said Adelaide plead- 
ingly, averting her face, and clasp- 
ing her hands together till the 
wrung fingers were white. 

‘I have kept silence all along till 
now, hesaid. ‘Now I must speak 
—we cannot part like this! Ade- 
laide, donot turn away, look at me!’ 

She raised her head. The pale 
moon-rays were bright enough to 
light the glorious dark-blue eyes, 
that seemed to swim in unshed 
tears as they turned so sadly, so 
tenderly to his. 

‘Speak once then, and after that 
we must both forget that you have 
ever spoken,’ she murmured. 

She could not dash from her lips 
the sweet cup that was offered to 
them, for every drop of which she 
was thirsting. She could not with 
her own hands put from her the 
delight for which her whole soul 
longed, of listening, if but for a 
moment, to Rupert Fitzmaurice’s 
love. He poured out then to her 
eager and yet reluctant ears the 
story she had guessed before—in 
words of fire, in the tones of living 
passion that flash electrically from 
heart to heart, and kindle higher 
both. He forgot for the moment 
even Lilian’s existence; and so, 
oblivious of the passing time, they 
wandered on. Adelaide was the 
first to recall to mind the circum- 
stances, the hour, and the place. 

‘We must not go any farther,’ 
she said : ‘it is getting late. It is 
quite dark, and mamma will be 
anxious. The wind is high too, 
and see how rough the sea is !” 

‘Yes, the tide is coming in,’ ob- 
served Rupert, and abruptly paused. 
His own words recalled to him sud- 
denly the evening that he had 
walked alone with Lilian along this 
very strip of beach—the night be- 
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fore he had left for London; he 
remembered how they too had for- 
gotten the flight of time, and like 
a flash her words came back to him, 
‘This is a dangerous coast; the 
tide cuts off retreat so easily.” He 
turned and cast a quick glance 
along the shore; in the distance 
and the darkness he could not dis- 
cern whether their path of return 
were free orno. Adelaide saw him 
look back, and divined the reason. 

‘I forgot the tide. And those 
cliffs are not passable at high water,’ 
she said. ‘ Have we time to get 
back that way, do you think ?’ 

Rupert answered by another 
question, 

‘Is there any other way? Before 
us farther down the rocks shut us 
back. There is no cliff-path, is 
there? Then there is nothing else 
to do but to turn back. I dare- 
say we may have time to pass.’ 
They hastened along over the stony 
shingle, their feet sinking into which 
hindered their speed. ‘I’m afraid 
I am hurrying you on unmercifully 
fast,’ he added ; ‘ but it would never 
do for you in that thin cloak to 
be kept out in this piercing night- 
wind till the tide goes down.’ 

‘And mamma would be so alarm- 
ed! Ishall not mind getting drench- 
ed with the spray, if we can only 
pass,’ she replied, a shade, and 
only a shade, of anxiety in her 
tone, 

She was not one of the women 
who distress and perplex men in any 
untoward circumstances by uncon- 
trollable nerves and useless alarms. 
The point they wished to pass was 
still a little distance off; the cliff, 
that for miles along the coast un- 
dulated and curved into recesses 
and prominences, there projected 
seawards in an abrupt sweep. At 
low tide there was a broad stretch 
of beach left dry before it ; at high 
tide the cliff rose out of many feet 
of sea. 

A few more steps, another curve, 
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brought Rupert and Adelaide in 
sight of the point. At a glance 
they both saw that to pass it was 
impossible. In the dim and fit- 
ful moonlight the white breakers, 
shining ghostly pale, were dashing 
against the cliff. The sullen thun- 
der of the waves waxed terrible in 
the otherwise silent night, as they 
burst in a long-continuous cannon- 
roll upon the stones. 

‘We are too late,’ said Rupert. 

They both looked silently on the 
great waves that barred their pass- 
age. Then Adelaide, coming close 
to him, laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘Does the tide—rise much far- 
ther?’ she asked in a low, earnest, 
awe-stricken voice. ‘ Because see 
how narrow a space we have left, 
and—the stones are wet right up to 
the cliff !’ 

He looked, and saw at once how 
the advancing sea would cover the 
ground they were upon, how they 
were shut in on every side by sea 
and cliffs. He took both her hands 
in his as he answered, 

‘Don’t be afraid, my darling ; 
we will find some way. We might 
find a place to climb the cliffs ; we 
may have to take refuge on some 
high ledge of rock ; or I might swim 
it with you, perhaps.’ 

‘No, no; no swimmer could live 
in such a sea so burdened,’ she 
said. ‘And the cliffs! Look at 
them ! Who could scale ‘hem? And 
the rocks are far under water at 
high tide.’ 

‘ They will send boats for us,’ he 
suggested. 

‘But if they do not? And no 
one knows we are here. The sea 
will be up to the cliff in half an 
hour.’ 

Rupert drew Adelaide back as 
far as they could retreat from the 
advancing tide. He looked round, 
seeking in vain for some loophole, 
some outlet, ransacking his brain 
fruitlessly for some way of escape. 
In silence he gave it up ; by silence 
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he admitted that nothing could be 
done ; they must only wait what- 
ever the next hour might bring. 
And slowly as reluctantly the truth 
rose unveiled and undeniable be- 
fore him, that they two, standing 
mutely hand to hand by the dark 
towering snow-crested waves, stood 
on the very verge of the valley of 
the shadow of death. 

‘ My darling, there is still every 
hope,’ he said, trying himself to 
believe that there was ; ‘ but, I fear, 
it may be—’ 

His arm was round her, as if to 
protect her from all danger, and 
she did not resist. 

‘I know,’ she whispered softly, 
and her sweet voice trembled for 
the firsttime ; ‘but, whatever comes, 
we are together.’ 


Philip and Lilian Ross stood on 
the gravel walk dignified by the 
name of Esplanade—a popular re- 
sort of the place, but quiet enough 
now—in conversation with an old 
man who generally sat there selling 
pebbles and nicknacks till dark. 
They had expected Rupert Fitz- 
maurice an hour ago. He had not 
appeared ; and Lady Caroline had 
sent to ask if her daughter was 
with them, as she had gone out by 
herself, and it was getting late. 
The two absences at once con- 
nected themselves together in Li- 
lian’s sensitive mind. Philip and 
she went out together on a search- 
ing expedition. Finding no signs 
of either of those they were look- 
ing for on the terrace, nor on the 
esplanade, they inquired of the old 
pebble-man, who was just putting 
up the shutters of his little shop. 
He knew Miss Guizetti well enough, 
he said, and had seen her pass some 
time ago. 

‘Which way? and was she alone?’ 
asked Philip. 

‘She went along the beach yon- 
der, past the cliff; the tide was low 
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enough then ; it was before I shut 
up, and there wasn’t nobody with 
her. But a gentleman—Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, I think—have gone that 
way since ; I see him pass a little 
while after her.’ 

‘That way ! said Philip, with a 
sudden thrill of anxiety; ‘ but when 
did they come back ?” 

‘Come back! repeated the man, 
as if a new idea struck him; ‘if 
they haven’t aiready, they can’t 
now. I haven’t seen no more on 
them ; and the sea’s running awful 
high to-night, there’s no passing the 
cliff.’ 

Philip’s face slowly whitened to 
the lips ; a terrible fear, as yet al- 
most groundless, took possession 
of him. Lilian clung to his arm 
tremblingly. 

‘But — but Rupert knows the 
coast,’ she said in a broken whisper. 

‘ They must have returned,’ said 
Philip. 

‘I wouldn’t make too sure of 
that,’ put in the old pebble-man. 
‘Mr. Fitzmaurice may have for- 
gotten the tide, as people have 
done before now; and if they’re 
there, it had best be found out, for 
there ain’t any time to be lost in 
that case. You know the danger, 
Mr. Philip, as well as any one.’ 

Philip wasted no more time in 
words ; he saw at a glance that the 
few cockle-shell boats on the beach 
could not be launched on such a 
sea. He hastened up the cliff-path, 
telling men to follow with any ropes 
they could get should he call or 
signal. Lilian and he ascended the 
path together till they gained a part 
of the cliff, looking over from which 
the whole strip of beach they sought 
lay in view. Philip knelt on the 
brink, and peered down in the 
dusk. Dimly he fancied he dis- 
cerned, close to the base of the 
cliff, the flutter of a woman’s dress 
through the misty sea-spray. He 
called aloud, pitching his voice high 
above the wind; and promptly Ru- 
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pert Fitzmaurice’s answering shout 
came back. 

No time was to spare; the waves 
were breaking higher every minute ; 
the narrow piece of ground they yet 
had to stand upon was diminishing 
fast, and they were drenched with 
flying foam. Lilian ran to hasten 
the arrival of help. She flew like 
a fawn down the steep rugged path, 
white and breathless — thinking, 
knowing, feeling only that Rupert 
was in danger. It seemed as if 
ropes would never be found, as if 
the men who brought them crawl- 
ed. And still the tide was dashing 
higher and higher. At last a cluster 
of men with ropes stood by Philip 
on the cliff. 

‘You had better go home now, 
Lily,’ he said to his sister. 

But Lilian’s gentle eyes flashed 
resolutely as she repeated, 

‘Go home! leave you now? 
While you stay, I stay; waste no 
words on me !’ 

They called to those below, and 
knotted together and lowered the 
cords to them. But the furious wind, 
now blowing a hurricane, caught 
the ropes and flung them out wide 
of the mark; unweighted and light, 
they floated like thistle-down in the 
mighty gusts of the storm. 

‘This will not do ; this rope will 
never reach them,’ said Philip ; 
‘haul it up, and let me down ; my 
weight will steady it.’ 

‘ Nota safe venture, sir,’ said one 
of the men. 

‘O Philip, take care, take care! 
for their sakes, as well as for your 
own,’ cried Lilian, quivering with 
terror and excitement. 

Unheeding the warning or the 
entreaty, Philip fastened the rope 
round him ; and the strong sailors 
above, guarding well their hold, 
lowered him foot by foot, a second 
rope serving as a sort of guide. 
Not a minute too soon he reached 
the beach ; the sea was almost up 
to the cliff. Rupert Fitzmaurice 
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stood with his back to the rock- 
wall, his arm round Adelaide ; and 
she, her dress soaked with salt- 
water, her hair blown in wild and 
tangled tresses about her should- 
ers, yet as silent and as calm as he 
was, clasped his hand with slender 
fingers that did not tremble. The 
foam was up to their knees, and the 
rising waves threatened to sweep 
them from their footing. 

‘Thank God we found you in 
time ! said Philip, as the two men 
grasped hands. 

‘Amen. There was none to be 
lost, you see,’ replied Rupert. ‘Now 
how are we to get Aer up? Two 
ropes—both to be trusted ?” 

‘One I guarantee. If Miss Gui- 
zetti will let me fasten this round 
her, we can hold the other stiff for 
her as a hand-rail. Or you might 
be drawn up at the same time, if 
both will bear.’ 

‘No; I'll see her safe first,’ said 
Rupert. 

As they spoke he had taken the 
rope, and was himself securing it 
round Adelaide’s waist. 

‘I am not afraid,’ she said, as 
they expressed their mutual anxiety 
for her ; ‘but yoz’ (to Rupert)—‘ you 
will follow directly? I will hold the 
rope carefully, have no fears for me. 
I’m ready now. Take care of your- 
selves—both ! 

She spoke her last word to Philip, 
turned her last look to Rupert, as 
the men above at the signal-call 
began to ‘draw up.’ In breath- 
less suspense the two men below 
watched the slow ascent of the 
light dress, that in the dusky night 
was like a beacon to them. It 
seemed hours before a welcoming 
cheer rang from the cliff above, the 
light fluttering drapery vanished 
from their sight, and they drew 
each a deep breath, knowing she 
they loved was safe. 

‘Now it is your turn. Follow 
her,’ said Philip. 


‘No, go you first. The folly 
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and the fault were mine ; I ran into 
this scrape. Take care of yourself 
first, or come up with me.’ 

‘Two can’t be hauled up toge- 
ther. I don’t stir till you are at the 
top,’ Philip said resolutely, as a high 
wave dashed up to their waists. He 
knew that the position of the last 
to ascend would be one of danger. 
Had his companion been other 
than Rupert Fitzmaurice, he might 
perhaps have consented to avail 
himself first of the means of escape 
from their joint peril. But he would 
take no advantage of #7—the man 
he was jealous of, the man whom 
in his heart he had grown almost 
to hate. Rising up supreme above 
the whisperings of his baser self, 
all that was noble and generous in 
him held him to the one resolve, 
to see his rival in safety first, at 
any risk to himself. 

* Quick! there’s time for us both! 
I'll follow you,’ he said as the rope 
descended ; and Rupert, seeing he 
was firm, with a cordial grip of the 
hand left him. Lissom and active 
as he was, with the aid of the two 
ropes he was not Jong in gaining 
the summit of the cliff. Even as 
another shout of welcome went up, 
a huge wave burst upon the beach 
below, that swept Philip from his 
footing. He caught the rope in 
time to struggle by its aid erect 
again ; but only to see more foam- 
crested mountains of water heaving 
and pressing on, towering higher as 
they neared him, They broke like 
thunder over his head; they tossed 
him on their surface like a cork; 
they dashed him as if with living 
arms against the flinty rock. But 
his last conscious movement had 
been to twist the rope around him ; 
and the men above, hauling it up 
as they saw it was time, snatched 
their prey from the eager cruel 
waves that leaped up in showers of 
foam, as if to seize and draw him 
back down to one of their million 
graves. 


He was unconscious of the pre- 
sence of those whom he had saved 
when they knelt beside him ; his 
closed eyes did not open when 
Lilian sobbed his name; he did 
not feel the touch of Rupert’s kindly 
hand ; and even Adelaide’s voice 
failed to reach his brain or rouse 
his stunned senses. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


‘Is there much danger ?’ 

‘There is danger,’ the doctor re- 
plied to Mr. Ross’s anxious ques- 
tion, ‘but at the same time do not 
lose hope. There is an equal chance 
of a turn for the better as for the 
worse. Ifa favourable change takes 
place soon, I shall be most san- 
guine of the result.’ 

‘ And if not ?’ 

‘ Then, my dear Mr. Ross, there 
will be no more to be done. He 
is in God’s hands, and what is to 
be will be.” With this mixture of 
encouragement, consolation, and 
preparation, the doctor took his 
leave. The old gentleman remained 
watching by the bedside where lay, 
sorely stricken and unconscious, his 
boy Philip, his hope, his pride, on 
whom he had built all the dreams 
and ambitions of his old age. The 
doctor, meeting Lilian as he de- 
scended, gave to her a slightly rose- 
tinted report, which she in turn re- 
peated to Rupert, who was waiting 
in the parlour. 

‘ Before you go, Rupert,’ she said 
suddenly but tremulously, as he pre- 
pared to depart, ‘I want to speak to 
you. Even in this time of anxiety 
I must tell you what—-had it not 
been for this—for what has hap- 
pened—I should have told you be- 
fore. It is that you are free now, 
Rupert, as I am.’ 

‘What do you mean, Lily ?” 

‘I mean that our engagement 
was a mistake,’ she said, sadly but 
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resolutely, with downcast eyes. ‘I 
always feared it; I know it now; 
and you know it too. I am not fit 
for you, Rupert. / could not make 
you happy, nor—nor you me.’ 

‘What fancy is this, Lily?’ he 
asked, well knowing in his heart, 
but keeping up even to himself a 
feint of ignorance yet a little longer. 
‘When did you discover that I could 
not make you happy? You did not 
think so once.’ 

‘Things are changed now; and 
let us not recall the past, but think 
of the future. Rupert—I will say 
once more, dear Rupert—you know 
that what I have said is true. An- 
other is the fit mate for you—not 
I; your true heart turns to her, and 
not to me; she loves you, and will 
be happier with you than ever I 
could be—feeling, as I do, that I 
was never made for you. We may 
always be friends; but let us for- 
get that we ever thought of being 
more.’ 

So Lilian spoke—knowing, never- 
theless, that between her and him 
could never exist mere friendship ; 
that when they ceased to be so 
much to each other, they would be 
nothing ; that when they parted, 
their paths would lie widely sepa- 
rate then and always. Rupert saw 
the freedom his secret heart longed 
for laid in his hands. He knew 
not what to say ; Lilian’s words he 
could not deny. One attempt he 
made, for duty’s sake, to take up his 
chains again, to keep his bond to 
her unbroken. But she was as firm 
as gentle—sadly, unalterably re- 
solved. So Rupert Fitzmaurice left 
the house a free man—half gladly, 
hopefully dreaming of Adelaide, 
half haunted by Lilian’s sorrowful 
eyes—intending soon to see her 
again; determining that even yet, 
if she should call him back to his 
allegiance, if only by a sign or 
a word, he would bind himself to 
her again and for ever, at any cost 
to himself. But he was safe ; Li- 
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her now. 

All that day she and Mr. Ross 
watched in turns by Philip’s side ; 
but no word passed his lips, nor 
sign of consciousness met their vigi- 
lant eyes. The doctor came ; Lady 
Caroline Guizetti sent to inquire. 
The report and the answer were 
the same, ‘No change.’ Towards 
the evening, however, a change 
came. He woke up, as if from a 
stupor, to broken speech and wan- 
dering senses. He did not seem 
to recognise his sister nor his grand- 
father ; he talked wildly of the last 
night, of the high cliffs and the 
rising tide, and of Adelaide. He 
fancied he was descending endless 
precipices to reach her, and she 
was ever sinking farther away from 
him as he followed her in vain. 
Then he seemed to think himself 
in London, painting her portrait, 
speaking to her as she sat before 
him, as fair a model as ever artist 
had. When the doctor came during 
the evening he looked grave ; un- 
favourable symptoms had set in, 
he said; there was a bare possi- 
bility that the crisis might be tided 
over safely. But before the night 
was spent that hope was waning 
fast. Hour byhour Philip’s strength 
declined ; the lamp of life flickered 
ever lower and lower. 

Young and gifted, in the early 
prime of life, his soul filled with its 
first love, his foot on the first round 
of the ladder that leads to Fame, 
the summons had gone forth that 
called him away from earth and all 
earth’s blessings. If from earth’s 
curses too, they who watched sor- 
rowfully by him may be pardoned 
for forgetting that, and remember- 
ing only that the young passionate 
ardent heart so dear to them was 
beating slowly ‘ muffled marches to 
the grave.’ They who see their 
beloved engulfed in the chill bitter 
waters of the dark river, swept 
from the longing gaze, that strains 
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in vain to follow them, seldom at 
that moment give many thoughts 
to the immortal golden shore be- 
yond, which, lying invisible to mor- 
tal eyes, rests ever unrealised be- 
cause unseen. 

When the morning broke, they 
knew that he would not see the 
close of day. Perfect sense and 
consciousness never came back to 
him. As the end drew near, he 
mistook his sister for Adelaide, and 
thought it was she who was hover- 
ing over him, she who smoothed 
his hair and bent above his pillow. 
He spoke to his fancied love in all 
the tones of passion and tenderness 
he had kept in his heart, and never 
given utterance to till now. He 
seemed so happy in the delusion, 
that Lilian, even in her deep dis- 
tress, could scarcely wish to dispel 
it. So to the last he never woke 
from that sweet dream ; and before 
the sun was at its zenith, murmur- 
ing Adelaide’s name and seeming 
still to see her at his side, he fell 
into the dreamless sleep that knows 
no waking. 

That evening, as old Mr. Ross 
and Lilian sat mournfully in the 
hushed and darkened parlour where 
they three would meet no more to- 
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gether, as he looked round upon 
the vacant chair, the place never to 
be filled, a cry rose from his grieved 
soul, ‘ Lilian, my darling, you're all 
I have got now—all I have left in 
the world ! 

And Lilian, doubly bereaved as 
she was, remembered that she had 
something to live for still. She 
laid her desolate head on the old 
man’s shoulder, and sobbed aloud, 
weeping there the bitter burning 
tears wrung from a heart stricken 
nigh to breaking, to which the heal- 
ing touch of time only can lay balm, 
and to which even time cannot 
bring forgetfulness. 

On the day when Rupert Fitz- 
maurice led Adelaide Guizetti to 
the altar—while the bridal dresses 
and fair faces made gay the aisles 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
and amongst the throng of beauty 
the bride shone peerless — did 
either she or the bridegroom think 
of lonely Lilian, in her mourning 
dress and her joyless spirit, looking 
with sad yearning eyes across the 
sea, into the veiled future that, 
whatever it might bring her, would 
give back the love she had lost, the 
hopes she had buried, never, never 
in all the years to come? 











**Minnie, with queenly mien, confronts the savages.” 





